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AMERICA’S WHEAT TRADE WITH CHINA 


===eq) NE hundred and sixty thousand tons of 
wheat from the United States will be 
taken by Shanghai millers during the cal- 
endar year ending July 1, 1924, according 

pears to estimates made by large mill owning 
interests in that settlement. This represents almost six 
times the total shipments during the highest previous 
year, 1921-22, when only 28,000 tons were taken, and 
seven times those of the last fiscal year ending July 1, 
1923. The cause of this tremendous in- 
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qualities, though it is more like United States wheat. 
Chinese wheat is red, and has many undesirable quali- 
ties which render it inferior to foreign wheat and put a 
premium on the latter. This premium has been estimat- 
ed by a Shanghai miller at 50 tael cents, or about 35 
gold cents per picul (133 lbs) on United States wheat, 


and 50@70 tael cents per picul on Australian wheat. 
The principal disadvantage of Chinese wheat is its 
impurity. It comes mixed with gravel, sand and dirt, 
introduced by the farmer or the dealer to increase its 
weight, and this foreign matter necessitates a compli- 
cated cleaning process before milling. A whole bat- 
tery of cleaners has to be used by some of the mills, 
and these machines have to be replaced or extensively 
repaired every year or so, new machinery coming from 





crease is the failure of the Chinese crop 
of 1923, and the low price of American 
wheai! 

Takings of Canadian and Australian 
wheat by Shanghai millers show even 
greater increases. Purchases of Aus- 
tralian wheat have risen from only 1,000 
tons last year, and 4,000 tons the previous 
year. to an estimated 100,000 tons dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. Imports into 
Shanghai of Canadian wheat, which were 
nonexistent in 1921-22 and amounted to 
only 13,600 tons in 1922-23, will. rise, it 
is estimated, to 80,000 tons this year. 

Imports of wheat into China, of which 
the largest proportion enter Shanghai, 
have been greater in the past year than 
ever before. At least 70,000 tons were 
imported into Shanghai in the 30 days 
ending March 15, making a record month, 
both for this port and for China. Forty- 
five per cent of this was from Australia. 

Imports of wheat into Shanghai in cal- 
endar years ending July 1, in tons, fol- 


low: 





From— 1922 1923 1924* 
United States ....... 28,000 23,000 160,000 
COMME cehAvive ences © cecies 13,000 80,000 
REGREEED p8W0-600-60.<0 4,000 1,000 107,000 


* Estimated. 

The first wheat to move into China in 
the fall is American. The big contracts 
ire made for shipment in September and 
October of United States wheat. Cana- 
dian wheat begins to arrive in October, 
and continues through November, while 
Australian wheat shipments are largest 
in December and January. Competition 
between United States and Canadian 
wheat occurs principally in October, and 
between Canadian and Australian wheat 
in December. Shipments now coming in 
are the new Australian crop, and ‘ship- 
ments from storage in the United States 
and Canada. 

The price of wheat in China is dic- 
tated by the world market price, so that 
fluctuations in exchange between the 
American dollar, the Canadian dollar, 
and the Australian pound sterling, other 
things being equal, determine which 
wheat shall be bought. In the months 
from September to January, however, 
there is little competition, due to the dif- 
ferent times at which the wheat is avail- 
able from the different countries. 

Chinese millers buy United States 
¥ heat for its whiteness and its high mill- 
ing percentage; they buy Canadian wheat 
for its strength, or large quantity of 
gluten, the principal Canadian wheat 
bought being hard red spring marquis. 
Australian wheat has a mixture of these 
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Scene on the Waterfront at Shanghai, China 
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America. Another disadvantage is that 
Chinese wheat has considerably more 
moisture than is desirable. The mills in 
Shanghai turn out flour with 15 per cent 
of moisture, but the native wheat comes 
in with a much higher percentage of 
water. 

United States wheat, on the other 
hand, arrives with only 8 or 9 per cent 
of moisture, so that the mills can actually 
add 6 or 7 per cent of water. Other 
things being equal, this makes imported 
wheat considerably more valuable. 

For reducing the moisture in the Chi- 
nese wheat the mills have their ware- 
houses constructed with flat roofs on 
which they lay out the wheat; others lay 
it on the roof of the mill. Few of them 
have tempering equipment for properly 
adding moisture to the imported wheat, 
and a number of makeshifts have been 
adopted. One large mill uses three large 
rooms for the purpose. The wheat is 
moistened, then left in the room for a 
time, after which it is moistened again, 
bringing it to the desired 15 per cent. 

Shanghai millers make a flour extrac- 
tion of 80 per cent of the wheat, turning 
out four grades of flour. The lowest 
grade is equivalent to American red dog, 
but is sold for human consumption. A 
large amount of the bran is sold to Japan 
by local mills, sacked in fancy cotton 
bags, and is used for feed and for brew- 





ing. 

The Shanghai miller’s cost sheet dif- 
fers from that of the American miller 
principally in the higher cost of his ma- 
chinery and the lower cost of his labor. 

Machinery costs are higher, for sev- 
eral reasons. Practically all the flour 
milling machinery in China is imported 
from the United States, which enjoys an 
uncontested market. First cost is higher, 
due to rail and ocean freights and ex- 
change costs incurred before the arrival 
of the machinery. The machinery then 
deteriorates faster with Chinese labor 
than with American labor, due to inef- 
ficient, improper and careless handling, 
making replacement costs higher. 

Extra expense is incurred by Chinese 
millowners in the purchase, repair, and 
replacement of cleaning machinery for 
the removal of dirt and gravel from the 
native wheat. 

Nearly all the flour mills in Shanghai 
were constructed between 1916 and 1920, 
and are splendidly equipped with up-to- 
date American machinery. 

Labor costs, on the other hand, are 
very much lower than in America, par- 
ticularly the cost of unskilled labor. 
Where skill is involved, Chinese labor, though much 
cheaper, is much less efficient than American labor. 
On the other hand, coolie or unskilled labor is so cheap 
that, in many cases where mechanical equipment for 
loading or conveying flour exists, it is not used, it 
being cheaper to handle the sacks by coolie labor. 
The usual coolie load is four sacks, weighing 200 lbs, 
and even heavier ones are sometimes carried. Some 
mills, which had already gone to the cost of installing 
automatic conveyors to move the wheat from the Soo- 
chow Creek lighters into the mill, now let the ma- 
chinery stand idle, finding it less expensive to have the 
wheat conveyed by coolies. 

Power costs are cheaper for Shanghai mills, which 
are almost all run by electricity. This is supplied by 
the Shanghai municipal electricity department, the 
plant of which has a capacity of over 100,000 kilo- 
watts, and supplies power at a very low cost to nearly 
all the industries of Shanghai, including cotton and oil 
mills, silk filatures, tobacco factories, etc. It is esti- 
mated that power is supplied to the local flour mills 
at-a net cost of one gold cent per 50-lb sack. Most of 
the mills are run by a single motor of from 1,000 to 
2,000 h-p. One of the larger plants uses two three-ply 
60-inch belts which cost, together, $10,000. 














Chinese River Craft Engaged in Lightering Cargo 


Due to the high cost of water in Shanghai, the wheat 
is dry-scoured by mechanical rubbing instead of being 
washed. 

Inefficient management on the part of the Chinese 
owners increases milling costs in Shanghai somewhat 
over American costs. Many of the mills have Ameri- 
can millers in charge, but these men are subject to 
Chinese managers, who frequently are utterly ignorant 
of either the milling business or the science of good 
factory management. Nepotism, favoritism, and 
“squeeze,” the-curse of all Chinese industry, afflict also 
the Chinese owned flour milling industry. The Chinese 
mills also suffer to some extent from under-capitaliza- 
tion, having put their profits during boom times into 
over-extension or high dividends instead of into ade- 
quate reserves. 

Flour mills in and about Shanghai have a capacity, 
working on full day and night shift, of 25,000 bbls 
a day, though this is never reached in normal times. 

Wheat is imported into Shanghai either in sacks 
or in bulk, at greatly differing costs. United States 
wheat imported into Shanghai, already sacked, costs 
$1.50 per ton more than wheat imported in bulk, while 
Canadian wheat shipped in sacks costs $2.50 more than 
when shipped in bulk. 


None of the mills have storage facilities for wl: 
in bulk, however. There are no bulk elevators 
Shanghai, and it is impossible to lighter the wheat 
bulk from the ship, across the harbor, up Soocho 
Creek to the mills, none of which are situated on de 
water. Bulk lighters do not exist, and the risks 
theft and damage are too great. It is necessary, ther 
fore, to sack the wheat in the harbor while it is bei! 


‘unloaded from ship to lighter. 


The cost of this sacking, with coolie labor, is on 
about lic gold per ton, instead of $1.50 or $2.50. 
gang of 100 coolies working six days can sack 1,0 
tons of wheat. At 50c (local currency) a day, t! 
amounts to about $150 (United States currency). T 
mills do not count the cost of the sacks, as they ha 
a plentiful supply of these for which they have ! 
other use. 

This extensive saving does not obtain in all cas: 
however. When small shipments of wheat are ma‘ 
to a number of consignees great confusion results 
the coolies of several flour importers are put to sach 
ing from the same bulk load. Further, if shipments 
of bulk wheat are made on regular liners having fixe | 
godown or warehouse space contracted for in Shangha , 


(Continued on page 1021.) 
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other day,” said Old Dad Fete 


Mills, “about what was the bes 















for its money. 


arithmatic. 





of 





“Red Sawyer an’ young Bill was havin’ quite a set-to the 


he allowed nobody hadn't ever got ahead unlest he figgered 
right close down on prices and give competition a run 
Young Bill took sides in favor 
of waitin’ to see what competition does 
==— and then give it hell irregardless of 


I said I had a right Christian faith in 
figgerin’ on the basis of self-respect an’ 
sellin’ at a profit, an’ in the many 
years of my long an’ useless life I 
hadn’t ever got to know anybody 


L__} fll. 


hit of the Fish River Roller 


t way to runa mill. Red said 


Finally, when they as't me, 


that got to be worth a pan 
ashes doin’ any other way. 








WATCH THE SUBSTITUTES 
EFEAT for the McNary-Haugen bill in the House of Representa- 


tives is a victory for the farmer. 


The victory, however, is not 


complete, and cannot be so until the present session of Congress is 


terminated. 


In the state bordering on panic to which the imminence 


of clections has reduced many members of Congress, there is yet a 
chance for some ill-considered and pernicious measure, falsely claiming 
that it is for the relief of the farmer, to be enacted. 

Congressional history is full of such hasty legislative tragedies. 
There is still time for a terrified Congress to attempt to provide agri- 
cultural support by some emergency measure hurried through without 
opportunity for careful consideration. 

The milling industry is without qualification in favor of any 
measure, no matter what its nature, which will permanently benefit 


the wheat grower. 


It is unalterably opposed to any plan which, for 


the sake of apparent temporary relief, will leave the farmer worse off 


than it found him. It rejoices in t 


he defeat of the McNary-Haugen 


bill because its passage would inevitably have brought the wheat grow- 
ers far closer to absolute ruin than they have ever been before. 
No time is left between now and the proposed adjournment of 


Congress for elaborate discussion or 
relief. Every one must think for 


analysis of any proposal for farm 
himself, and think quickly. Any 


scheme which will tend to increase wheat production without increas- 
ing likewise the available and profitable market, or any plan based on 
belief in an export market for wheat which does not and cannot exist, 


must be killed. 
of the wheat grower at heart to wat 


It is the duty of every one who has the real interests 


ch from day to day the reports of 


congressional activity, and to see that his congressmen and senators 
are exactly and instantly informed regarding his opinion of any farm 
relicf legislation which may be proposed. 








GOOD RESOLUTIONS 

G LDOM has a new crop approached 
to find the milling industry in a 
more rational frame of mind than it ap- 
parently is at present. Far too often 
the first appearance of new wheat on 
the market has been preceded by a pe- 
riod of nervous palpitation and followed 
by one of amazing disregard of the or- 
din nary rules of common sense. This year 
it is still too early to say what may fol- 
low the actual arrival of the new wheat, 
but certainly the preliminary palpita- 

tions have been conspicuously absent. 
The milling industry has evidently 
made up its mind to begin the crop year 
rationally. It has determined not to un- 
dermine the entire year’s business by a 
few weeks of ridiculously low s@lling for 


delivery at any time up to the next har- 
vest, The orgy of cut prices last sum- 
mer provided an object lesson which 
seems to have been widely learned. 

At the same time, every miller has 
heard of the place where good resolutions 
are used as paving stones. It is easy, 
in the comparative calm of a most un- 
eventful spring, to pledge one’s self to 
reform; it is another matter to remain 
true to that pledge when salesmen and 
brokers begin telegraphing urgent re- 
quests for price concessions. 

Every one remembers the familiar 
story of the breaking dike in Holland: 
how the first symptom of disaster is a 
tiny trickle hardly perceptible to the 
eye. The figure applies closely to the 
sort of price cutting competition which 


in past years has made August in the 
milling industry a veritable fools’ car- 
nival. For weeks the wall holds firm; 
then one or two mills begin quoting flour 
at less than cost in order to purchase 
thereby a little extra business. In that 
stage the thing is easy enough to stop, 
but within an unbelievably short time 
it has spread to assume the proportions 
of a deluge. 

Another and a still more accurate par- 
allel is that of a panic. Everybody 
knows what happens when a mad rush 
for safety begins: how the rush itself is 
the final surrender of any chance of se- 
curity. Nevertheless, so contagious is 
fear, the first outcry is enough to make 
even the normally courageous forget 
everything but their unexpected terror. 

During the summer weeks it is up to 
every miller to ask himself whether he 
wants to be in the position of the man 
who utters the first outcry of panic; 
whether he wants his selling organization 
to be the first stream of water breaking 
down the dike of sound business meth- 
ods. No one miller can keep the coun- 
try’s trade on a sane basis; any individ- 
ual miller can take the first step which 
leads to widespread demoralization. 


HAS IT WORKED? 

S INCE the new tariff on wheat and its 

products went into effect, on April 
7, it has shut out imports of Canadian 
wheat quite as thoroughly as its most 
ardent supporters could have wished. 
Total duty-paid imports of wheat from 
Canada between April 7 and June 2 
amounted to less than 3,500 bushels, 
whereas during the forty weeks preced- 
ing April 7 Canadian wheat, duty paid, 
had been coming in at an average rate 
of more than 350,000 bushels a week. 

So far, so good. On March 7, the day 
of the presidential proclamation increas- 
ing the duty on wheat, the price of No. 
1 northern cash wheat in Minneapolis 
ranged from $1.16 to $1.22; on April 7, 
when the new tariff went into effect, the 
range was from $1.11 to $1.16; on June 
2 it was from $1.09 to $1.15. 

It is entirely possible that the domes- 
tic price of wheat would have fallen still 
lower than it actually has if the tariff 
had not been advanced; the high tariff 
advocates are certainly entitled to all 
the benefit of the doubt. But the past 
seven weeks ought to be sufficient to 
prove to anybody that imports of wheat 
alone from Canada, or from anywhere 
else, cannot be held chiefly responsible 
for low domestic prices, 

So far as flour imports are concerned, 
figures for May are not yet available, 
but in April Canada shipped to the 
United States only 8,984 barrels, by far 
the smallest monthly total reached in 
years. Here, again the new tariff has 
obviously succeeded in reducing imports 
to a very small quantity. On the other 
hand, during April Canada exported to 
the United States 15,691,900 pounds of 
bran, shorts and middlings. 

Altogether, it makes an illuminating 
story. The duties were sharply advanced 
on wheat and flour, for which Canada 
has vast foreign markets outside of the 
United States, while the tariff on mill- 
feed, which Canada can export to prac- 
tically no country except the United 
States, was cut in half. Accordingly, 
Canada shipped to the United States in 
April 984 tons of wheat, 900 tons of 
flour, and 7,846 tons of wheat millfeed. 
The United States domestic price of 
wheat has declined seven cents a “bushel, 
and that of wheat bran six dollars a 
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ton, the already overburdened wheat 
grower subsidizing to that extent the 
dairy farmer and hog raiser. 

As a result, the wheat grower may well 
feel that he asked for bread and re- 
ceived a stone. If the tariff is to do 
him any good at all, it must effectually 
shut out not only wheat, but all the prod- 
ucts thereof. The present tariffs on 
wheat and flour are doing approximately 
what was expected of them; the reduced 
duty on wheat feeds has rendered them 
almost void so far as the wheat farmer 
is concerned. He has heard voluble ex- 
pressions of the government’s zeal to 
help him; the actual figures show that 
one concrete way of rendering this aid 
is to make the new tariff really effective 
by restoring the fifteen per cent duty 
on wheat feeds, 


DISCRIMINATION IN MEXICO 
UTHENTIC reports indicate the 
probable early loss of all American 

flour trade with Mexico unless some way 
is found to effect the removal of a se- 
rious discrimination in freight rates 
against imported and in favor of domes- 
tic milled flour imposed by the Mexican 
National Railways. As a result of re- 
cently promulgated changes in these 
rates, imported flour is now charged on 
the basis of thirty-nine dollars per ton 
from the border to Mexico City, while 
the corresponding rate for Mexican 
milled flour is but nineteen dollars, 

In spite of the discriminatory import 
duty levied by the Mexican government, 
eight dollars per one hundred kilos on 
flour as compared with four dollars on 
wheat, favorably situated American mills 
have in the past three or four years 
built up a very considerable trade in 
Mexico. Last year it amounted to 436,- 
000 barrels, as compared with 295,000 in 
the preceding year and 353,000 in 1921. 
The imports of American wheat in the 
same years were, respectively, 2,067,000, 
1,518,000 and 2,661,000 bushels. 

The sole beneficiaries of the preferen- 
tial duty are the Mexican millers, who, 
although they are compelled to sell their 
flour at approximately fifty cents per 
sack lower than imported flour, are yet 
able to make a very large profit, either 
when grinding home grown wheat, 
American wheat or wheat imported from 
other countries, Their advantage is now 
further emphasized by the action of the 
national railways. 

Not only does this threaten the de- 
struction of the American flour trade, 
but the wheat trade as well. Canada 
and Argentina are in active competition 
for the wheat business, and, because of 
fact that the railway lines serving 
the port of Vera Cruz do not impose 
the same high and discriminatory rates, 
may also in the end succeed in selling 
their flour to the Mexican interior and 
drive American milled flour wholly from 
the market. 

It is not known what, if any, action 
can be taken by American government 
agencies to effect removal of a dis- 
crimination created by railway rate dif- 
ferentials. The effect is, of course, the 
same as if there were discrimination in 
duties exclusively applying to American 
flour imports, and to that extent it con- 
stitutes a direct commercial affront to 
this country. In any event, it seems to 
be reasonably clear that unless some way 
is found to remove this very arbitrary 
discrimination against American flour, 
the Mexican trade across the border, now 
amounting to approximately half a mil- 
lion barrels a year, will be wholly lost. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 31.) 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Business is quiet, 
reflecting a decline in the wheat market. 
Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Flour sales were 
quiet at the opening of the week, with 
little change in the general situation. 
Millfeed was dull. 


Puitapevpuia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, 
but limits are generally firmly held. 
Millfeed sold slowly and ruled weak. 
Quotations are unchanged. 

Pirrssurcyu, Pa —The flour market 


opened firm, with a light demand. Ship- 
ping directions are much improved. 
Millfeed is fair, with demand light. 

Bautimore, Mv.—Flour is on the to- 
boggan, with springs down 25@40c bbl 
from late top, and hard and soft winters 
off 15@20c. Feed is nominally un- 
changed and lifeless. 

Co.tumsvus, Onto.—There is some im- 
provement in demand for flour. Several 
sales were reported yesterday and today 
for June and July shipment. Prices are 
down 10@20c. Feed is slow; prices are 
$1 higher. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour and feed 
quotations are unchanged. The trade is 
quiet, with all buying on a basis of 
current requirements. The moderate 
flow of shipping instructions enables the 
mills to operate between 50 and 75 per 
cent. 

Boston, Mass.—There is a generally 
easier market on all grades of flour, with 
prices 10@20c lower. Demand continues 
slow, and there is considerable pressure 
to sell. Millfeed is a shade lower, with 
slow demand, Canadian bran offering 
about 25c under domestic. 

Toronto, Ont.—The exporting busi- 
ness in Canadian flour is the dullest of 
the crop year. Prices declined 9d today, 
lower wheat and other costs being the 
cause. Mills quote straight springs at 
35s, c.i.f., London, and 3d more, Glasgow. 
Domestic trade is dull. Prices are steady. 

Minwavukee, Wis.—The flour market 
continues easy, with prices off about 10c 
per bbl. The decline resulted in a few 
sales, but business generally fell back to 
limited prompt requirements. Millfeed 
sales continue restricted, with some in- 
quiries. Prices are nominally unchanged, 
with standard bran and middlings off 
25@50c. 

Cuicaco, I11.—Prices on hard winters 
and springs are 10c lower. Soft winter 
flour is unchanged. There is no change 
in the character of flour buying. Sales 
are confined to car lots, with only an oc- 
casional purchase of larger volume. 
Shipping directions are a little better. 
Feed prices are unchanged, and demand 
continues light. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
dull, and the feeling is easier on the 
lower wheat market. Little new busi- 
ness is being done and it is practically 
confined to car lots, but shipping direc- 
tions on old orders are reported fair. 
No new business is reported for export, 
and very few bids are received from 
abroad. The millfeed market is dull and 
unchanged. 





HEARING ON HANDLING 
CHARGES AT BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., June 3.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Efforts of the Chamber of 
Commerce, acting for millers and others 
here, to block efforts of the railroads to 
impose a charge for handling freight at 
warehouses and on team tracks, have 
been successful temporarily. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced that it has suspended the pro- 
posed tariffs, which were to have gone 
into effect June 1, pending a hearing 
scheduled for Chicago on June 12. Ef- 
forts will be made to have the hearing 
transferred to Buffalo. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





KANSAS WHEAT POOL QUOTA SHORT 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The three major 
co-operative marketing associations of 
Kansas were merged last week at a 
meeting held in Wichita, in which the 
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Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association, the 
Farmers’ Union and the Kansas Co-op- 
erative Wheat Marketing Association 


. participated. Another meeting will be 


held in Wichita, June 12, when officers 
and directors will be elected. Those ac- 
tive in the marketing associations were 
hesitant in giving out figures on the 
amount of wheat controlled in the re- 
cently organized pool, which had as its 
goal 44,000,000 bus. It was admitted, 
however, that the quota had not been 
filled, and that farmers could auto- 
matically withdraw if they cared to. 
Some estimates placed the amount ac- 
tually under contract as low as 14,000,- 


000 bus. Harvey E, Yantis. 





COMPULSORY IMPORTATION 
OF OFFALS TO IRELAND 


Be.rast, IneELAND.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the Irish Free State govern- 
ment to inquire into the desirability of 

sing a law that 30 tons of offals must 
e compulsorily imported with every 70 
tons of flour into the Free State, will 
hold its first meeting on June 8 in Dub- 
lin. All the large centers, Cork, Limer- 
ick, Waterford, and Drogheda, have been 
requested to make representations re- 
garding the proposal. 

The Irish Flour Millers’ Association 
has passed the following resolution: “We 
are of the opinion that if the Irish mills 
were working full time there would be 


a sufficient supply of offals for the coun- 
try’s requirements, but we approve the 
compulsory importation of 30 tons of 
offals with each 70 tons of flour, provid- 
ed that both commodities be included in 
the same consignment or bill of lading.” 

Needless to say, the matter concerns 
importers and those directly interested 
in the baking trade very closely. For- 
eign millers get more for their offals 
elsewhere than could be obtained in this 
country, and if it were a condition that 
American and Canadian mills were com- 
pelled to export with every 70 tons of 
flour 30 tons of offals it would mean that 
the price of flour would have to be ad- 
vanced proportionally to make up the 
loss on the offals, and it would be ob- 
vious that this would have the effect of 
making trading in flour much more diffi- 


Bakers do not favor any contemplated 
disturbance of either supplies or prices, 
and while there is ample evidence that 
bakers are anxious to support home mill- 
ing, ye they must have flour to produce 
bread of good quality and a free market 
in which to purchase their supplies. 





RAILROAD STRIKE IN CUBA 

Havana, Cusa, May 28.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Railroad workers voted to 
on strike tonight, owing to the fact that 
an agreement made for settlement of 
the recent strike has not been fulfilled 
by the railroad company. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 
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The following table shows the flour ; 
at milling centers for the past two 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Minneapolis ...214,124 206,083 205,395 
Oe, POM secccce 4,763 14,716 10,025 
Duluth-Superior 17,545 16,745 15,855 
Milwaukee ..... 2,500 2,000 6,100 








Totals ......- 238,932 239,544 237,375 
Outside mills*. .147,629 208,826 169,649 | 











Ag’gate sprg.386,561 448,370 407,024 


St. Louis ...... 28,700 29,800 33,100 
Be. BUN? cece 39,400 45,900 33,500 
OT Fee 128,115 126,586 108,850 
Rochester ..... 4,000 4,900 5,400 
Chicago ....... 28,000 33,000 20,000 
Kansas City.... 83,457 97,151 103,835 
Kansas Cityt...263,697 237,087 260,115 ; 
eee 15,483 12,530 14,210 
St. Joseph ..... 35,834 36,240 25,525 
a. re 16,204 15,735 19,985 
Wetec cewos 28,036 19,781 29,770 
TWIGS cc cccsce 32,000 36,200 27,900 
Toledof ....... 76,150 92,788 655,260 
Indianapolis ... ..... 7,542 5,720 
Nashville** .... 96,560 104,607 80,045 
Portland, Oreg. 32,124 31,412 ...... 
ee 26,107 21,784 20,175 
Tacoma ....... 25,890 28,537 12,555 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the perc 
of activity of mills at various points 
figures represent the relation of actual! 
ly output of flour, as reported to The > 
western Miller, to possible output o: 
time schedule, operating six days pe: 









May 26 
May 31 May 24 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 38 37 36 
A eee 19 59 43 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 45 43 
Milwaukee ........ 21 17 39 
Outside mills* .... 47 53 49 
Average spring... 41 43 41 
OCS Pee 45 46 65 
Ot. Teele? 2c .cccce 45 53 43 
SE 64-4: 0.4% 4089 77 76 65 
Rochester . -- 22 26 29 
Chicago .... - 70 82 50 
Kansas City ...... 55 64 78 
Kansas City? ..... 61 45 50 
CPE i ccceccvces 62 50 61 
BE, COROMR svccvees 75 76 54 
Pere 40 39 43 
i. ae 43 30 46 
(i. . MR Eee eee 70 78 58 
BOUOEOE ccceceseee 57 60 4 
Indianapolis ...... o* 38 25 
Nashville** ....... 48 54 44 
Portland, Oregon... 51 50 ; 
WORCEIS scccececece 50 41 38 
ee 45 50 22 
BOCA 2 cevccecce 50 53 46 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southw 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclu 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha a: 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mi 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mi 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEM 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial 
based on the methods employed by 
Russell during his service as statistic 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill | 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the 
States flour production and the fio 
wheat movement for the period from 
to May 10, 1924 (000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1 

Flour production, bbls— 


April 27-May 3....... 2,183 2,106 
) .. fia» MEE 2,151 2,021 
July 1-May 10 ....... 113,700 115,800 1 
Flour, July 1-May 10, 

bbls— 
eee rer 15,700 13,423 
PONE cccescnvssese 180 399 
Wheat, July 1-May 10, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .608,000 691,000 7 
errr re 70,700 139,000 1 
ere 26,700 17,245 
Ground by mills...... 526,000 521,298 4 
Wheat stocks, May 10, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 61,293 46,979 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 51,107 49,140 





CEREAL SUBSTITUTE FOR WHE‘ 

A Manila newspaper says that 4 
a new food grain, growing wild i: 
tropics, and first suggested as a su 
tute for wheat in the Philippin: 
1917, has been introduced in Ceylon 
found acceptable as a food, bot! 
humans and animals. 

Recent experiments with the + 
there show that it yields 69 bus per 
and a crop of hay in addition. It m 
palatable bread products, while the 
is eaten with relish by cattle, © 
thrive on it. 

The Philippine bureau of agricul 
is making an effort to introduce 4 
as a f staple in the Philippin« 
substitution for rice and wheat. 
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WHEAT DECLINE KEEPS 
BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Loxpon, Eneo., June 3.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The quietness of the market is ac- 
centuated by the decline in wheat. Ca- 
nadian mills offer top patents at 37@ 
38s ($5.58@5.73 per bbl) and export 
patents at 35s ($5.28 per bbl), c.i.f., 
June seaboard, without attracting buy- 
ers. Resellers are offering equal to 33s 
@33s 6d ($4.98@5.05 per bbl), c.if., for 
parcels afloat. Demand for Australian 
flour is slow at 32s 6d ($4.90 per bbl), 
cif. afloat. Home milled straight run 
is sel!ing equal to 33s 6d ($5.05 per bbl), 


if. 
™ C. F. G. Rarxes. 





PLANS TO AMERICANIZE 
AMERICAN SHIP CREWS 


Wasiuneton, D. C.—T. V. O’Connor, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, has 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





THE WEEK 


this season. 


point loss, to 57 per cent. 
a gain of one point. 


cent. 


* 


Flour production for the week ended May 31 showed a slight but 
pretty general falling off, no more, however, than was to be expected at 
In terms of percentage of output to capacity, the spring 
wheat mills reported a two point loss, to 41 per cent; the Kansas-Oklahoma- 
Nebraska hard winter wheat mills remained unchanged, at 52 per cent, 
and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills showed a three 
Buffalo, reporting 77 per cent operation, showed 
The southeastern mills dropped six points, to 48 per 
cent; the mills of the St. Louis district dropped from 49 to 45 per cent. 
On the north Pacific Coast there was a one point gain, from 49 to 50 per 
In general, half capacity operation is the rule, and will doubtless 
continue so until the new wheat crop begins to arrive at the mills. 

7 


Flour prices on June 3 were 10@15c per bb! lower than the week before, 
owing to the weakness which developed in wheat on Monday and Tuesday. 
Demand has continued quiet, with so far relatively little interest mani- 
fested in new crop prices. Supplies of flour in buyers’ hands, while not 
particularly large, seem to be sufficient to make them quite content to 
await developments, although, as things now stand, the wheat futures 
market does not indicate any likelihood of a material decline during the 


IN MILLING 


* 
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ORIOLE LINES TO TAKE 
OVER ATLANTIC SERVICE 


The West Coast-United Kingdom 
lines, previously operated by the Balti- 
more Steamship Co., W. A. Blake & Co., 
Ine., and the Export Transportation Co., 
will be managed in future by the Con- 
solidated Navigation Co. and will be 
known as the Oriole Lines. E. A. Seidl 
is western traffic manager and H. T. 
Yeaton assistant western traffic manager, 
with headquarters at 1212 Webster Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Seidl was formerly 
traffic manager of the Blake Line and 
Mr. Yeaton general western agent. W. 
E. Blake is president of the new cor- 
poration. 

This is a consolidation of Shipping 
Board interests. The policy of the 
Oriole Lines, with the backing of the gov- 
ernment, will be to give shippers the 
very best service possible between Balti- 
more, Hampton Roads, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York, and the principal 
United Kingdom ports and Ireland. 











<5 formulated a plan, already approved by : 
20 the board, for Americanizing the crews summer. Feed prices continue weak, with little activity in the demand. 
a of American — The ~— | + e e EASTERN STATES BAKERS 
lan will be to place upon each of the 
= Bins ing Board podem two boys who __ The week’s news largely centers on the defeat of the McNary-Haugen AT BROOKLYN MEETING 
> will bc classified as engine room and bill in the House of Representatives by a vote of 224 to 154. This, unless i 
k- deck boys, and who will serve as such some preposterous compromise is rushed through in the remaining four , Bnooxiyn, N. Y., June 3,—(Special 
+i until, in the discretion of the master, days of the session, removes the danger of a return of the disasters of Telegram)—Bakers of the eastern states 
they «.n qualify to be signed on as or- 1920, when artificially stimulated production of wheat led inevitably to a are in Brooklyn attending the twenty- 
dinary seamen, collapse of the market after the removal of the guaranteed price. The ninth annual convention of the New 
2 Chai:man O'Connor, in urging that the final elimination of the McNary-Haugen bill means more than anything York State Association of Manufactur- 
plan }e put into effect as early as pos- else to the immediate future of flour milling, and makes the outlook for ing Retail Bakers. Max Strasser is pre- 
5 sible, pointed out that an arrangement of the next few months distinctly promising. siding. Reports of officers are satisfy- 
this sort was necessary in order to open ing. The borough president, Edward 
the door to American youths on United Riegelmann, welcomed the delegates. A 
States ships to build up a genuine Amer- national bakery exhibition is being con- 
ican sca personnel, since, if merchant ducted in connection with the conven- 
marine ships are to be made available that when such cotton, grain, wool, to- for the purpose of opening 11 banks tion. About 50 manufacturers and job- 
2 in tine of emergency, or are to be effi- bacco, or other farm products are thus which had closed. Two of these have bers are showing a varied line of bakers 
64 cientiy operated, they must be in the exchanged by such co-operative market- already opened, and the others are to ©duipment and fixtures, among which the 
os hands of American seamen. ing associations in any foreign market resume shortly. model bakery of The Fleischmann Co. 
as “Tiere are thousands of boys all over for finished products, such as cloth, cut- In addition it was said that the cor- ‘8 4 big drawing card. 
48 the country,” Chairman O’Connor said, lery, tools, or utensils, gy articles —— has a p B . _— loans Bruno C. Scuminr. 
bs “who are anxious to go to sea, but who necessary or essential to the domestic or which have been effective in keeping ; risa F 
34 up to the present coumder p wed lack the industrial life of an agricultural com- these institutions in operation in the ‘oe oo ee ce 
40) initial experience and have been de- munity, and the President of the United agricultural districts. The corporation ,; EME, LBNR, Memphis has been 
36 barred from sailing, the result being that States shall have been so advised of the also has agreed to make loans amounting © oe as headquarters for the Federal 
- the foreigner, or the man foreign born, importation of such articles, it is the to $1,172,000 to privileged banks, and System of Bakeries for Tennessee. A 
50 is enlisted in our merchant marine alto- sense of the Senate that he shall imme- the funds are being advanced as rapidly Conference was held here last week, at- 
40 gether too frequently.” diately, by proclamation, reduce the duty as transactions will permit. The cor- tended by executives and representatives 
poration has under consideration 95 ap- from several southern states. Among 








Cuaries C, Hart. 





BARTERING PLAN PROPOSED 
BY BILL IN THE SENATE 


Wasnixeton, D. C.—A _ proposal to 
clear the way for the bargaining between 


upon such products by 50 per cent, as 
provided in the tariff act of 1922, ap- 
proved Sept. 21, 1922. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





SECOND CALL FOR CAPITAL 
BY CREDIT CORPORATION 


plications from other banks in the agri- 
cultural district, it was stated. 
Cuartes C, Hart. 





MILLFEED DEPARTMENT FOR 
NYE & JENKS GRAIN CO. 





those present were J. Redd Lane, presi- 
dent, Maurice Hemsing, vice president, 
Morton Hamburger, sales promoter, and 
Dr. J. Sluyter, laboratory manager. 
Grorce WILLIAMSON. 





CANADIAN BAKERY SCHOOL 


\merican farmers and foreign manufac- Toronto, Ont.—H. E. Trent, secre- 
turers whereby the farmer in this coun- Wasuincton, D. C.—President Coo- Cuicaco, Itt., June 3.—(Special Tele- tary of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ As- 
try could exchange his commodities for lidge’s Agricultural Credit Corporation, gram)—The Nye & Jenks Grain Co, has _ sociation of Canada, says in a letter to 
foreign manufactured goods and pay a which was organized to improve finan- established a millfeed department and _ this office: 


minimum import duty on the latter, is 


cial conditions in the spring wheat re- 


will handle all kinds of millfeeds and 





“The erection of a permanent school 











NT 
-* carried in a resolution introduced in the gion of the Northwest, has made a sec- screenings. H. W. Bernhardt is man- of baking at Guelph is an accomplished 
L Senate by Senator Stanley, of Kentucky. nd call for capital subscriptions. This ager of the new department. He was fact, inasmuch as subscriptions are com- 
nor The resolution reads: one is for $2,000,000, making a total of formerly with the American Hominy Co., ing in freely and more are to follow. 

e “Whereas, On account of the depressed $4,000,000 paid in. and prior to that with the Purity Oats “The plan of the building and _ its 
d condition of agricultural products and Treasury officials said there were still Co. The Nye & Jenks company has been equipment has not yet been decided upon, 
1 the urgent necessity for the marketing $6,000,000 of subscriptions available, and dealing in milling wheat since 1865, and but it is expected the executive will meet 
of the same at a living profit: be it the borrowing powers of the corporation is one of the largest companies of the within the next few weeks and arrive at 
' Resolved, That whenever the various with this large amount of paid in and kind in the country. S. O. Werner. some definite conclusion as to what shape 
g marketing associations now organized in subscribed capital would run to larger 2 and form the structure will take. 
7 the United States, not for profit but for amounts, larger probably than the situa- The standstill in Roumania’s export “It is desired to make this a bakers’ 
6s the sale of agricultural products, cannot — tion in the Northwest will demand. With trade during February, owing to rising proposition, pure and simple, and not 
sell such products at home at exceeding reference to progress made in relieving Roumanian exchange and the freezing of ask the allied trade to build or support 
18 the cost of production or at a fair profit the situation in the Northwest, officials the Danube, with the resulting accumula- it. The government will support the 
and shall export the same in exchange said that the Agricultural Credit Cor- tion of stocks of grain, has been broken institution when finished.” 
for finished products in foreign markets; poration has approved loans of $1,135,000 with the opening of the river. A. H. Barey. 
( ; SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 3. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-Ib 
s; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
M4 FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Sat ME occa vende e6 aa cos segceic $6.20@ 6 $6.70@ 7.20 $....@....  $5.90@ 6.15 $6.75@ 7.15 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.10@ 7.50 $7.60@ 7.75 $6.70@ 7.00 $7.25@ 7.80 
Spring standard patent ..........-.eceeeees 5.90@ 6.40 6.30@ 6.65 ....@.... 5.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.35 6.80@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.55 6.40@ 6.70 ....@.... 
Spring Sek MMM a ois sccex'e beds s<cssseeasee 4.40@ 4.90 4.50@ 4.90 ....@.... 4.15@ 4.55 5.00@ 5.75 ....@.... 5.60@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.75 ....@.... a ee 
Hard winter short patent 5.30@ 5.90 eS 5.80@ 6.60 5.25@ 5.65 6.15@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.35@ 6.80 
— Hard winter straight ......cccccccscoes 4.65@ 5.15 ..@.. 5.20@ 5.80 4.50@ 4.95  5.75@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 6.10@ 6.40 ....@.... 6.25@ 6.50 ....@.... 
ey, Hard winter MISE 606 dcccerseccesesees 4.10@ 4.50 = 3.70@ 4.00 3.70@ 4.05 4.85@ 5.15 ....@.... ete sees Se See ee ae ee pe 
he Soft winter short patent................00++ 5.20@ 5.60 sans <i ..@. 5.00@ 5.45 5.50@ 6.00 5.20@ 5.45 ....@.... 5.50@ 6.65 5.85@ 6.10 7.00@ 7.40 
ti- +i. 2. =r prenent irs 4.70@ 5.00 ae a 4.30@ 4.50 4.90@ 5.25 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.75@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 5.85 5.40@ 5.75 
in Soft WiRtGP CE MENN ef ecccccccccncesceecce 4.30@ 4.60 SAS os 3.75@ 4.05 3.90@ 4.25 ....@.... Pee. 5.00@ 5.50 ....@.... 4.00@ 4.50 
nd Rye Sei MN ceachened sta pckyeeyes sss 6+ 3.75@ 3.95 4.05@ 4.10 Fe Oe 4.20@ 4.50 4.10@ 4.35 4.55@ 4.75 4.40@ 4.65 ....@.... ..@ 

for 4 Rye ROU; GE hohe lect birvciecserccecs 3.60@ 3.80 3.25@ 3.30 ..@.. Sei 4.00@ 4.30 3.60@ 3.85 ....@... ee ee me 
FEED— 
on Spring BOM sieteke dics crane axes 6¥cesessse® 19.50@20.00 17.00@17.50 ....@.... ae ee ee 26.00@28.00 26.00@27.00 25.75@26.00 24.50@25.50 ....@.... 
re, Hard Qi Nis c4sccteeiss coansetceeee 20.00 @ 20.25 wee+@....  17.00@17.50 20.50@21.00 me a et te oe ae ye hae eee wa oe fae 
kes Solt WHR CE bats anesiisdhsdeawe sss 20.00 @ 20.50 ak ee veee@..-- 20.00@20.50 i 30.00@31.00 27.50@28.00 ....@.... seee@.... — 21.00@23.00 
ay Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 19.00@20.00  17.00@18.00 18.00@18.50 .... @.... ee 26.00@27.00  26.60@27.00 25.00@25.50 24.00@25.00 24.00@26.00 

ich Flour middlings (gray pot aad Dicssteas 34:00038.08 24.00@26.00 19.00@19.50  22.00@22.50 ee Pe 32.00@33.00  33.00@33.50 29.00@29.50 29.25@30.25 ....@.... 

Red COG ci eeetstheghesseebenececesiscocesse 30.00@35.00 30.00@34.00 ....@.... To eRe ..@....  37.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 ....@39.00 33.00@34.00 ....@.... 
ure é Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

ilev NE 5 iginca sa $6.00@6.40 (49's) $4.50@4.90 (49's) $4.65@5.10 (49's) $6.55@7.00 $6.75 @ 7.30 $6.25 @6.40 
in San Francisco... ....@7.10 5.90@6.10 5.00 @5.60 6.70@7.10 7.75 @ 8.30 7.50@7.75 

*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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CRACKER BAKERS IN ANNUAL MEETING 





Resolution Opposing Passage of the McNary-Haugen Bill Wired to Washing- 
ton — Practical Discussions Feature Convention Held in Chicago, May 
26-28 —L. D. Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D., Elected President 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Biscuit & Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 26-28, 
was a success in every sense of the word. 
This organization is noted for its repre- 
sentative attendance at annual meetings, 
and this gathering proved to be no ex- 
ception, as the registration showed over 
80 bakers present and over 100 members 
of the allied trades. 

A pleasing feature was the manner in 
which the business sessions were conduct- 
ed; they were usually opened on schedule 
time. The visitor was impressed by the 
interest displayed by members. During 
the sessions, the convention hall was 
well filled. The members took an active 
part in the discussions. 

The first day was given over to regis- 
tration and meetings of the executive 
committee and board of directors. The 
convention proper was opened on Tues- 
day morning by President A, P. Striet- 
mann, of the Strietmann Biscuit Co. His 
annual address contained a review of 
the association’s many activities, and 
reads in part as follows: 

“Trade associations have been the sub- 
ject of much investigation in the fed- 
eral government lately, and are regarded 
by some as dangerous to the welfare of 
our country; but to me, organizations of 
this kind are a source of enthusiasm for 
worthwhile accomplishment and a benefit 
of real consequence to the entire com- 
munity, and particularly to whomsoever 
honestly participates in the work of such 
bodies. I found common ground with 
Secretary Hoover, and in this I believe 
every one of you join me, when he said, 
‘I believe in trade associations. They 
can make for stability and economy in 
industry, their two great fields of use- 
fulness lie in lifting standards in the 
trades and in the increased efficiency of 
production and distribution.’ 

“We are organized to protect and ad- 
vance the general good and prosperity 
of those of our industry affiliated with 
us, and this aim is being furthered by 
your officers to the best of their ability. 

“Dependable reports give assurance 
that the biscuit manufacturing business 
showed a gain in volume of sales, as 
well as in tonnage, the last fiscal year, 
from April 1, 1923, to March 31, 1924. 
Definite and authentic figures as to the 
actual increases are not obtainable, but 
a safe average of the improvement made 
in the United States, gained from an- 
swers to a recent questionnaire, places it 
not far from 13% per cent. The an- 
swers from Canadian members indicate 
a greater gain by about one half of 1 
per cent. The average tonnage increase 
was not so great, owing to the fact that 
list prices were lower this fiscal year than 
last, and also because the tendency is 
toward a greater consumption of higher- 
priced products. The average difference 
between sales and tonnage was about 1 
per cent.” 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., secretary B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, and direc- 
tor Millers’ National Federation, brought 
greetings from the millers’ organization. 
His speech was very well received, and 
in part follows: 

“We can all remember when the manu- 
facture of biscuits and crackers was a 
comparatively small industry; the busi- 
ness was conducted in a rather haphaz- 
ard manner, even considered by many 
as a side line. During the last two 
decades, however, many changes have 
come about. Today you pride yourselves 
upon manufacturing your products in 
buildings designed al constructed for 
your purpose, under conditions that rep- 
resent the last word in sanitary sur- 
roundings; by the employment of mod- 
ern machinery you have eliminated al- 
most entirely the handling of your raw 
materials and finished products by hand. 

“The same development has_ taken 
place in the milling industry, although 
no doubt we millers have not made as 
much progress in this direction as the 
modern baker has. 

“The high quality of your products, 
aided by judicious advertising and serv- 


ice to retailer and consumer, has resulted 
in a greatly increased use of biscuits and 
crackers. As a result, you are heavier 
buyers of flour than formerly, and your 
trade is very desirable from the stand- 
point of the miller, and is therefore 
much sought after. Here, again, you 
have been wise enough to lay the great- 
est stress on quality. 

“The Millers’ National Federation is 
in process of reorganization, and plans 
are being considered for broadening its 
activities. Among these, one is the idea 
of establishing .a laboratory for the 
study of all flour problems. We are 





Paul Schulze, Quaker Biscuit Works 


hopeful this will develop, and we can 
then be of substantial aid to you in 
solving some of your problems. I under- 
stand you also have plans for the exten- 
sion of this or a similar sort of work, 
and if all of these plans are ultimately 
developed as they should be, we can 
work together more closely than before. 
The millers consider that end very de- 
sirable, and in this as in other things 
you may absolutely depend on our whole- 
hearted co-operation.” 

Following Mr. Brophy’s address, Pres- 
ident Strietmann announced that the 
board of directors at its meeting on 
May 26 had adopted a resolution against 
the passing of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which was wired to Washington. 

The next speaker was the Right Rev. 
Frank Du Moulin, bishop of northern 
Ohio, who gave an inspirational address 
on the “Modern Business Man.” Bishop 
Du Moulin, an eloquent speaker, kept 
the audience interested for fully 45 min- 
utes. Following this there was an execu- 
tive session for members only, at which 
time reports of officers, Attorney Wicker- 
sham, western manager, New York pur- 
chasing office, committees, etc., were giv- 
en. On the nominating committee were 
appointed F. L. Dillon, J. L. Meyer, W. 
W. Roberts, C. O. Wettenhall and C. H. 
Wortz. 

The session of Wednesday, May 28, 
proved most interesting and instructive. 
The programme had been arranged to 
permit a full discussion on pertinent 
subjects, such as use of gas in cracker 
bakeries and recent developments in 
cracker Gonghs fermentation, all of which 
were covered in a thorough manner. The 
first paper was “The Economical Use of 
Gas in Cracker Bakeries,” prepared by 
Hall M. Henry, research engineer Com- 
bustion Utilities Corporation, and read 
by C. D. Phelps. In this paper were 
brought out the many advantages of gas 
over coal and coke, proving that uni- 


formity follows the installation of gas 
fired ovens. Some of the principal rea- 
sons for use of gas were: cleanliness; 
gas is flexible; it is delivered to oven 
with no effort of user; it is paid for 
after used; the supply is unlimited; 
prices practically nonfluctuating; always 
ready when the baker is prepared to 
start work; spoilage is next to impos- 
sible; turns out more batches of goods; 
no ashes and dirt connected with it, and 
always keeps the plant in clean, sanitary 
condition; cost is reasonable; can be in- 
stalled on any floor and in any building; it 
is safe from fire; saves labor and floor 
space. 

Since the advent of gas in bakery 
work, an entirely new type of oven had 
been developed, the travelling oven, 
which made it possible to produce nearly 
twice as much goods by the improvements 

(Continued on page 1028.) 





WILL ADDRESS BAKERS AT 
PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


PirrssurcH, Pa. — Two additional 
speakers have been secured for the six- 
teenth annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association at Bedford 
Springs, Pa, June 9-11, by Fred C. 
Haller, president of the association. 
They are Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary 
American Bakers’ Association, and the 
Rev. Dr. John Wesley Hill, chancellor 
of the Lincoln Memorial University, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Hill will speak 
on “The Present Day Leadership of Lin- 
coln.” 4 

On May 31 the total list of reserva- 
tions made at the three hotels at Bed- 
ford Springs passed the 450 mark, 

C. C. Larus. 





POLICY ON TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
is about to adopt a new policy toward 
trade associations as the result of a series 
of conferences between representatives 
of leading trade organizations and high 
officials of the Department of Justice. 
Attorney General Stone is expected to 
give an opinion in a short time with 
reference to the statistical operations of 
trade associations which have been ham- 
pered by a decision given some time ago 
by former Attorney General Daugherty. 
James A. Emery, counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, headed 
the trade association representatives con- 
ferring with the Department of Justice. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 
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MEASURE WOULD REPEAL 
DRAWBACK PRIVILEGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Drawback privi- 
leges upon the exportation of flour or 
byproducts produced from imported 
wheat would be repealed under the terins 
of a bill introduced in the House by 
Representative Evans, of Montana. The 
bill offers no interference to the draw- 
back privileges extended to other prod- 
ucts. 

The removal of the drawback allow- 
ances on the commodities included in the 
bill, it is calculated, would have a ten- 
dency to discourage the use of imported 
wheat, because flour made from such 
wheat would have to sell at a price to 
reflect the full amount of the import 
duty levied on foreign grain. 

The bill is before the ways and means 
committee, but it is not possible ‘hat 
any action can be taken upon it at this 
session unless Congress does the wiex- 
pected thing of deciding to resume the 
session after the national convention 

The measure is the result of agit: ion 
which has been going on mainly in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Cuartes C. Ha::. 





FROM SWORD TO PLOWSHARI 

Bexrast, Iretanp.—William Wellw 0d, 
M.C., only son of J. E. Wellwood, o: the 
firm of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., ind 
Thomas Dixon & Sons, Ltd., Belfast. ':as 
not followed in the footsteps of is 
father and entered the flour trade, |\t 
is now a full-fledged farmer at Ban ‘or, 


near Belfast, and specializes in ‘he 
breeding of Fresian cattle, of whic’ he 
possesses some of the best in Ire! id. 
On his return from active servic: in 
France, he served some time on an es ate 


at Kilcooley Abbey, County Tipper ry, 
where he gained most of his farming ex- 
perience. Besides cattle Mr. Wellwo: i is 
interested in poultry, and his farm s a 
good all-around one, and manage on 
business lines. 





INQUIRY ON IMPLEMENT TARIFF! 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The President 
would be directed to initiate inquir: at 
once through the Tariff Commission ‘ito 
the question of reducing the tariff on 
agricultural implements by 50 per «ent 
under the flexible provision of the I ord- 
ney-McCumber law, if a resolution of- 
fered by Representative Oliver, of ‘ew 
York, should be passed. 
Cuaries C, Han. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wiicat 


milling products, by months. 


The figures for March are revised to include re} rts 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These ret\rns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more blh|- of 


flour annually. 


The 1,033 mills reporting in April produced 84 per cent of the total wheat 


flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,094 mills rep rt- 


ing in March produced 85 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

The wheat ground averaged 278.7 lbs per bbl of flour in April and March, 27*.8 
Ibs in February, 279.8 Ibs in January, 278.7 lbs in December, 278.2 Ibs in Novem! vcr, 
277.6 lbs in October, 276.4 lbs in September, 274.9 lbs in August, 275.8 lbs in J:\y, 
275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. The offal reported amounted to 18 Ibs )r 
bu of wheat in April, March and February, 17.8 lbs in January, 18 lbs in Decen:'\er 
and November, 17.9 lbs in October, 17.7 lbs in September, 17.5 lbs in August, |7.7 


Ibs in July and June, and 17.5 lbs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 





~ Production————_, Daily Per « f 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capa ‘ty 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls opera'°d 
OS” ree ,08 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 1.5 
FURS coccescce 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 2 
TRF sovccccce 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 
BONNE so ccces 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 1 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 3 
1924— 
January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 9 
February ..... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 0 
eee ,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 9 
pO eee eee 1,033 35,170,152 7,571,624 634,471,255 644,254 
STATEMENT FOR 978 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per 
o—— Production—_,, Average lbs wheat flour 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capa 
1923— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbis opera °d 
Galy wn. 35,401,801 7,704,992 624,499,882 275.7 17.6 633,363 ‘ 
August .. 43,426,449 9,476,048 758,887,668 275.0 17.5 633,473 4 
September 43,957,958 9,542,385 779,033,615 276.4 17.7 633,118 h2.5 
October... 49,592,168 10,722,740 886,046,044 277.5 17.9 632,468 8 
November, 42,226,431 9,112,233 758,271,011 278.0 18.0 633,536 ’ 
December. 36,801,835 7,923,951 660,719,419 278.7 18.0 " 632,249 1 
1924— 
January.. 40,230,909 8,631,707 715,685,588 279.6 17.8 631,812 
February. 37,693,288 8,116,676 677,915,481 278.6 18.0 629,315 i 
March.... 37,513,931 8,077,192 675,774,031 278.7 18.0 628,953 49.4 


*These mills produced approximately 82 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1 
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June 4, 1924 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMMERCE BULLETIN ON FOREIGN 
FLOUR AND WHEAT IMPORT DUTIES 





Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Issues Report Giving Detailed 
Analysis of the Course of Foreign Policy Toward Flour and 
Wheat From the United States 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has issued the fifth in its 
series of bulletins giving the results of 
a special investigation into the foreign 
trade of agricultural products, as or- 
dered by the sixty-seventh Congress. 
The present bulletin presents a detailed 
analysis of the course of official policy of 
the principal foreign markets toward the 
imp rtation of American wheat and 
wheet flour and some of the more impor- 
tant meats and meat products, from the 
period just before the war up to the 
spring of 1924 In an introduction to 
the report it is stated: 

“With the volume of American pro- 


duction in many agricultural lines ma- 
terially exceeding the requirements of 
the domestic markets, any change in the 


conditions affecting the disposal of the 
export surplus abroad has a direct effect 
upon the general market and prices for 
these products in the United States, and 
reaches back through the exporting mer- 
chanis to the farmers. Among the im- 
portant factors affecting the foreign sale 
of acricultural products are the import 
dutic; and related restrictions which the 
countries find it desirable to 


various 

adop!. Particularly during the abnor- 
mal conditions that have prevailed since 
the » ur have there been frequent changes 


in the tariffs and other methods of con- 
trol of import trade on the part of 
manv foreign countries, especially those 
of lurope. 

“While the policies of the individual 


countries differ widely both in the 
height of the tariff and in the tendency 
toward more liberal or more stringent 
conditions of admission, viewed broadly 


it is gratifying to find that the outstand- 
ing conclusions from the present study 
are: (1) That but few countries inter- 
pose serious difficulties in the way of 
high duties or restrictions on the im- 
portation of American cereals and meats; 
(2) that for the present they are ad- 
mitted at low or‘no duties into a number 
of important markets; and (3) that even 
when the improvement of foreign condi- 
tions brings about a restoration of the 
duties where temporarily waived, there 
is little reason to expect a less liberal 
tariff treatment of these American prod- 
ucts abroad than in the years before the 
outbreak of the war.” 

The text of the bulletin, so far as it 
deals with the flour and wheat trade of 
the United States, follows: 

Wheat and wheat flour form one of 
the most important groups of agricul- 
tural exports from the United States. 
Owing partly to the increased demand 
from the allied countries during the war, 
American production of wheat was ex- 
panded from an average of 690,000,000 
bus during the five pre-war years (1909- 
1913) to 963,000,000 in 1919. Since that 
time production has remained on a rela- 
tis ely much higher level than pre-war, 
giving an average of 820,000,000 bus for 
the last three years, 1921-1923. Corre- 
sponding with this increase in produc- 
tion, American export trade has ex- 
panded from a pre-war average of 57,- 
00,000 bus of wheat grain and 11,000,- 
000 bbls of flour to an average of 181,- 
0,000 bus of grain and 16,000,000 bbls 
of flour for the three years 1921-1923. 

The expansion of wheat growing in 
other countries, particularly Canada, and 
to a less extent in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, has made the competition in the 
export trade for the American grower 
much more severe within the last few 
years. In view of this greater competi- 
tion, increasing importance attaches to 
the question as to what extent Ameri- 
can exports of wheat and flour are now 
or are likely to be limited by foreign im- 
port duties and restrictions. 

Twenty-one countries have been in- 
cluded in the survey of foreign tariffs 
on wheat and flour. These countries take 
about 97 per cent of all our wheat grain 
exports and from 75 to 80 per cent of 
our exports of wheat flour. Thirteen 
of these countries are in Europe, three 


in North America, one in South Amer- 
ica, and four in Asia. The two accom- 
panying tables present a comparison of 
the duties levied by each of these coun- 
tries on American wheat and wheat flour 
in 1913 and again 10 years later, in 
1923. Important changes during the in- 
tervening period are yA in the 
text. The duties are stated both in the 
original foreign units and in terms of 
cents per 60-lb bu of wheat and per 
196-lb bbl of flour, respectively. The 
conversions to American money have 
been made at par for 1913 and at the 
average rate of exchange in June for 
1923. 

To bring the study up to date of pub- 
lication, any changes in the tariffs of 
these countries which took place between 
the middle of 1923 and the spring of 
1924 are indicated in footnotes to the 
tables, with corresponding notes to the 
text. 


FOREIGN TARIFFS BEFORE THE WAR 


Wheat.—A study of the import duties 
on wheat in the leading wheat importing 
countries of the world shows that in 
1913, 8 ot the 20 countries investigated 
admitted wheat duty free, 5 levied duties 
up to 15c a bu, 2 levied duties between 
15 and 35c a bu, and 5 levied duties over 
35c a bu. American wheat exports to 
these 20 countries, which took 97 per 
cent of our total wheat exports for the 
five-year pre-war period 1910-14 (fiscal 
years ending June 30), were divided as 
follows: 


To countries admitting free ............ 

To countries levying up to 15c a bu..... 3 

To countries levying between 1l5c 
35c a bu 

To countries levying over 35c a bu...... 24 


The three leading purchasers, the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 


TABLE 


I.—COMPARATIVE IMPORT DUTIES ON AMERICAN 


Belgium, which between them took 66 
per cent of our total wheat exports, all 
admitted wheat free. Speaking broadly, 
the wheat importing countries divided 
themselves on the tariff into two groups; 
either they admitted it free or else levied 
a substantial protective duty. Prattical- 
ly no wheat importing countries ap- 
peared to levy a duty primarily for reve- 
nue purposes. 

The great industrial countries depend- 
ent on foreign supplies of food admitted 
it free. Of the five nations levying a 
substantial duty on wheat, four were the 
European countries of France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, each of which had a 
strong agricultural class. In Germany it 
was furthermore a policy of the pre- 
war government to make the state as 
nearly as possible self-sufficient. 

Viewed broadly, customs duties were 
not a serious barrier to American wheat 
exporters, despite our comparatively 
small exports to countries levying duties. 
In these countries domestic production 
probably would have been limited to a 
much smaller proportion of the total 
home consumption had wheat been ad- 
mitted free, but domestic production 
would by no means have been entirely 
displaced by imported wheat even under 
free trade. In fact, it may fairly be 
said that the American export trade in 
wheat before the war would probably 
have been little different had there been 
universal free trade in wheat. 

With minor exceptions, American 
wheat went into all 20 countries on an 
equal footing with wheat from other na- 
tions. In Canada, British wheat was en- 
titled to a preference of one third the 
duty, but as Canada imported no wheat 
from British colonies and took very little 
wheat from the United States, except 
for re-export, this preference was of no 
practical importance. On the other hand, 
the Philippines admitted American wheat 
free while levying a duty of 7c a bu on 
foreign wheat, and Cuba accorded us a 
30 per cent preferential. The United 
States exported no wheat grain to the 
Philippines, and only 29,000 bus a year 
to Cuba. 


(Continued on page 1032.) 


WHEAT IN PRINCIPAL 


FOREIGN MARKETS, 1913 AND 1923 


Countries—Statement of duty— 


Canada—Cents per bushel 


Mexico—Pesos per 100 kilos..............0+8:5 
Cuba—Cente per 100 Milos. ......cccccccccvcces 
Brazil—Milreis per 100 kilos...........-.++.06. 


PE MEE 56-6 6 ped e865 005.5060 oe 06 
France—Francs per 100 kilos. 
Italy—Gold lire per 100 kilos. 
Netherlands 
Belgium 





Germany—Gold marks per 100 kilos.......... 


Poland] 


Finland—Finnish marks per 100 kilos........ 


Denmark 
Norway—Crowns per 100 kilos 


Spain—Pesetas per 100 kiloS............-e000- 
Greece—Drachmas per 100 okes (282.2 Ibs)... 
Turkey—Piasters per 100 kilos............++. 
TTC TEST POPES TELE LCT CREEL Tee. ese 


PEE 6:.0'6.0-5'6.0.5.0:68 66 604064 0000000% 0 ¢9 
Japan—Yen per 100 kin (132.28 Ibs) 
Philippines 








Duties U. S. equivalent 

-~in foreign units—, -—per bushel— 

° June, 

1913 June, 1923 1913 1923 

gtthren nes 12.00 12.00 $0.12 $0.12 
-eenees tae 3.36 4.48 -46 67 
hvs0a 6084 48.00 48.00 13 13 
error rrr 1.500 *4.130 14 *.13 
Free Free Free Free 

7.00 414.00 .37 +.24 

7.50 tFree .39 tFree 

Free Free Free Free 

Cn cer eeens Free Free Free Free 
cereeewens 5.50 tFree 36 tFree 
sO0bs Oe ewe cece Free eoce Free 
reer ree Free 100.0 Free -76 
err cr Free Free Free Free 
(viavaaeee .60 t§Free .04 t§Free 
ee 8.00 10.00 4 .53 
ecveccucds 6.11 **6.11 30 °.10 
er re 11% adval 150.00 10 -37 
senda seeee Free Free Free Free 
Free Free Free Free 

.77 ove -18 17 

Free Free Free Free 


*The Brazilian duties on both wheat and flour temporarily reduced in March, 1924, by 


40 per cent. 


early in January, 1924, for a period of not beyond Aug. 1. 
§The original duties on wheat and flour were reimposed on 
At present (March, 1924) they amount to 5.5c 
See text. 


separate jurisdiction in 1913. 
July 1, 1923, and have since been modified. 
per bu of wheat and 60c per bbl of flour. 
with the port. 


TABLE II—COMPARATIVE IMPORT DUTIES ON 
PRINCIPAL FOREIGN MARKETS, 


Countries—Statement of duty— 


Canada—Dollars per barrel .........-+.++ee6+ 
Mexico—Pesos per 100 kilos.............-+.+4- 
Cuba—Dollars per 100 kilos.............0.0.. 
Brazil—Milreis per 100 kilos................. 
WMEROE TEURGONE ccccccccscccccccsscccscvccees 
France—Francs per 100 kilos...........-++4+5 
Italy—Gold lire per 100 kilos................ 
DOEAN EINE 6.0.6.0 060.606 0S FESO Dees creer escece 
Belgium—Francs per 100 kilos..............+.. 
Germany—Gold marks per 100 kilos.......... 
Poland{—Gold francs per 100 kilos........... 
Finland—Finnish marks per 100 kilos........ 
BOOTIE 0 occ c ct ecdesussvcacecssscccsevccss 
Norway—Crowns per 100 kilos............... 


Spain—Pesetas per 100 kilos..............-. 
Greece—Drachmas per 100 okes (282.2 lbs) 
Turkey—Piasters per 100 kilos 
China 


BEES ce wewee Goce cceeseccerecessreseoceres 
Japan—yYen per 100 kin (132.28 Ibs).......... 


Philippines 





+The French duties on both wheat and flour temporarily reduced by one half 


tTemporary. {Poland not a 
**Plus temporary surtaxes varying 


AMERICAN WHEAT FLOUR IN 
1913 AND 1923 


Duties U. S. equivalent 

-—in foreign units— -—per bushel— 

June, 

1913 June, 1923 1913 1923 

jeeweancen 0.50 0.50 $0.50 $0.50 
venetbares 11.20 8.96 4.99 4.32 
erbveeeees 91 91 81 81 
ey rere 2.758 *10.330 .80 *.93 
¢atGoned o's Free Free Free Free 
Cideaseeee 11.00 $22.00 1.88 1.23 
so enboerex 11.50 1.50 1.97 .26 
Teer Free Free Free Free 
64408-20€K0 2.00 2.00 .B4 .10 
gekeas ORee 10.20 tFree 2.16 tFree 
peeebncese cece 7.50 cece O01 
sie RBS 2%9 Free 145.00 Free 3,57 
abe eeeeee a Free Free Free Free 
2.00 t§Free .48 t§Free 

11.00 21.00 1.88 3.58 

oes 11.00 **11.00 1.67 ** 56 

ee re ee 11% adval 475.00 .50 2.61 
re Te Cre Free Free Free Free 
oeeaeeSues Free Free Free Free 
siabepeee 1.85 1,85 1.36 1.34 
Free Free Free Free 


*The Brazilian duties on both wheat and flour temporarily reduced in March, 1924, by 


40 per cent. 


early in January, 1924, for a period of not beyond Aug. 1. 
$The original duties on wheat and flour were reimposed on 
At present (March, 1924) they amount to 5.5c 
See text. 


separate jurisdiction in 1913. 
July 1, 1923, and have since been modified. 
per bu of wheat and 60c per bbl of flour. 
with the port. 


+The French duties on both wheat and flour temporarily reduced by one half 


tTemporary. {Poland not a 


**Plus temporary surtaxes varying 
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CLUB ORGANIZED BY 
SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 


MinneEaPouis, Minn.—At a meeting 
held in Minneapolis, May 29, the Spring 
Wheat Millers’ Club was organized. It 
has been felt for some time that an or- 
ganization of this character would be 
helpful in dealing with many of the 
problems that confront the industry. 
Reports presented showed that practical- 
ly every mill of 200 bbls, or upwards, in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, had filed its ap- 
plication for membership. 

The following officers were elected: 
George M. Palmer, Mankato, Minn., 
president; A. C. Loring, Minneapolis, 
vice president; C. T. Vandenover, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

The territory represented by the club 
was divided into seven geographical sec- 
tions and a director appointed for each, 
as follows: Montana, C. R. McClave, 
Lewistown; North Dakota, H. S. Helm, 
Minneapolis; South Dakota, F. E. Haw- 
ley, Watertown; northern Minnesota, 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis; south- 
ern Minnesota, W. L. Harvey, Minne- 
apolis; Wisconsin, Walter Stern, Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis-St. Paul, A. C. 
Loring. Directors-at-large: H. P. Gal- 
laher, Minneapolis, and George M. Palm- 
er, Mankato. 

The meeting was a very representative 
one, with millers present from all the 
states interested in the movement. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 





SPANISH ASSOCIATION TO 
CONTINUE MILLING SCHOOL 


Barcetona, Spain, May 21.—The Na- 
tional Association of Head Millers in 
Spain has proposed to its members the 
purchase and continuance of the school 
of milling founded by the late Ruperto 
Lampaya, whose death occurred recently. 
This institution was the only thing of its 
kind in this country, and the associa- 
tion’s directorate is of the opinion that 
it should not be allowed to go out of 
existence, as would be probable unless it 
were given the association’s official sup- 
port. The school was entirely private 
under Sefior Lampaya’s direction, though 
it served a great public purpose. 

The importance of the school can best 
be indicated, possibly, by a brief review 
of the position of the head miller in 
Spain. Any one until recently could at- 
tain to this title. The only course of 
instruction lay in learning the business 
from the ground up. An entirely un- 
lettered person could start as janitor 
and in a comparatively short time be- 
come head miller. This situation was 
abetted by the fact that, until recent 
years, Spanish mills were almost without 
exception small, and it was possible for 
a head miller of no great capacity or 
technical knowledge to operate one of 
them. 

Today, however, the milling industry in 
Spain has reached, by a period of rapid 
advancement, a position of parity with 
that of any other country. Unfortunate- 
ly, with a few honorable exceptions, head 
millers have not kept pace with this de- 
velopment. They are unfamiliar, through 
limited experience and entire lack of 
training, with the intricate processes and 
mechanical appliances of the fine modern 
mills. For this reason the school of 
Sefior Lampaya was of inestimable 
benefit to the industry at large and to 
the miller in particular. 

The school curriculum included gen- 
eral courses in physics, chemistry, geom- 
etry and arithmetic, as preparation for 
the technical work that was outlined in 
an eight-volume textbook on milling com- 
piled by Sefior Lampaya. 

There have been critics of the institu- 
tion, of course, due largely to the fact 
that too many graduates of the school 
have assumed that, upon completion of 
their courses, they were full-fledged head 
millers entitled to rank with, or superior 
to, men of long experience. This fault 
has been largely corrected, however, by 
the good sense of those concerned, and 
with a proper admixture of technical 
training and practical experience most of 
the school’s graduates have been success- 
ful in their very large contribution to the 
milling industry’s recent development: 

Feperico Montacup CasTELLANno, 
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HOUSE KILLS McNARY-HAUGEN 
BILL BY OVERWHELMING VOTE 





Supporters Begin Framing New Measure for Farm Relief Which 
Would Authorize Buying of Export Surplus 
By War Finance Corporation 


Wasuinecton, D. C.—The MeNary- 
Haugen export corporation bill was 
finally killed in the House today by the 
overwhelming vote of 224 to 154. Im- 
mediately the majority steering commit- 
tee of the House held a conference with 
the leaders of the McNary-Haugen fac- 
tion and the drafting board was ordered 
to draft a new bill for farm relief, to 
pass which an effort would be made be- 
fore adjournment on June 7. The pro- 
posed substitute measure would author- 
ize the War Finance Corporation to buy 
all of the exportable surplus of wheat 
and wheat products of the 1924 crop 
with a view to stabilizing the price. This 
authority would be effective until July 
1, 1925. 

One group of representatives, led by 
Aswell, Democrat, of Louisiana, who 
helped lead the fight on the McNary- 
Haugen bill, started a movement to sub- 
stitute the Curtis-Aswell bill, which is a 
national scheme of co-operative market- 
ing planned by B. F. Yoakum, New York 
capitalist and gentleman farmer. It is 
thought, however, that House leaders 
who opposed the McNary-Haugen bill 
will give their support to the proposal to 
have the War Finance Corporation pur- 
chase the exportable surplus. 

The moment the vote on the McNary- 
Haugen bill was announced the farm or- 
ganizations that have supported the 
movement issued a statement criticizing 
Congress and proclaiming a meeting of 
farm representatives to be held at St. 
Paul on July 17 “to perfect arrange- 
ments for carrying on the campaign for 
agricultural justice and equality.” 

“We cannot believe that this decision 
of Congress is final,” the statement said. 
“With this belief we are taking what 
steps lie within our power to continue 
the work for the principles of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill.” 

The defeat of the export corporation 
bill was forecast last Saturday, when 
the opposition forced an adjournment by 
a vote of 180 to 136 after champions of 
the measure had led themselves to be- 
lieve for several days that they were 
in the saddle. 

The vote against the bill was  sec- 
tional, the East and South causing its 
defeat. 

Cartes C, Hart. 





RICE MILLERS CONDEMN 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


New Orteans, La.—Frank M. Rickert, 
of Rickert’s Rice Mill, New Orleans, was 
elected president of the Rice Millers’ 
Association at its twenty-fifth annual 
convention here, May 30. He succeeds 
P. E. Smith, of Gueydan, La. 

A resolution condemning the McNary- 
Haugen bill as too paternalistic and too 
much “government in business” was 
passed. The convention also adopted 
resolutions urging both the Democratic 
and Republican parties to include in 
their platforms planks assuring protec- 
tion for agricultural products, asserting 
that rice, valued at $37,000,000 annually, 
is dependent upon such protection. The 
work of the department of agriculture 
at the Crowley, La., experimental sta- 
tion was indorsed, together with the rice 
investigation office under the supervision 
of W. D. Smith in New Orleans. 

Other officers elected: R. H. Hancock, 
El Campo, Texas, R. E. Putnam, Crow- 
ley, La., and J. A. Smith, De Witt, Ark., 
vice presidents; F. B. Wise, New Or- 
leans, secretary-treasurer. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





DEATH OF T. C, BRUNNER 

Omana, Nes.—T. C. Brunner, a pio- 
neer resident of Nebraska, and one of 
the state’s well-known flour millers, died 
at his summer home at Clear Lake, Iowa, 
Wednesday night, May 28, aged 79. He 
is survived by his wife, one son, E. C. 
Brunner, and a daughter, Mrs. R. W. 


Scott. The body was brought to Omaha 
for burial. 

Mr. Brunner was born at Cooperstown, 
Pa., in 1845. When he was 17 years old 
he enlisted for service in the Civil War. 
He came to Omaha in 1868, and was en- 
gaged in the grocery business for 17 
years, later handling real estate for five 
years. In 1893 he became manager of 
the West Point (Neb.) Milling Co. Lat- 
er he acquired all the interests of this 
company, operating thenceforth under 
the name of T. C. Brunner & Son, Thir- 
teen years ago he disposed of his mill- 
ing interests to his son, Edmund, and 
his son-in-law, R. W. Scott, and retired 
from active business. 

Leicu Leste. 


NORTHWEST WHEAT 
OUTLOOK EXCELLENT 


Condition of Crop Throughout Minnesota 
Good—Rainfall Helps Kansas Wheat— 
Drouth in Pacific Northwest 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The condition of 
the wheat crop throughout Minnesota is 
good. Growth has been somewhat re- 
tarded by cold weather. The plant is 
well rooted, however, there is plenty of 
moisture in the soil, and the prospect 
could hardly be improved upon. Most 
reports say that the outlook is better 
than normal. 

In eastern South Dakota small grain 
is making fair progress, but throughout 
the remainder of the state, rain is need- 
ed badly. From Pierre to Rapid City 
the country is very dry and crops back- 
ward. From Sturgis, north, conditions 
are better. There is plenty of subsoil 
moisture in that section. All western 
South Dakota, however, should have 
rain within a week. 

The season is backward in North Da- 
kota. Wheat, however, looks good, and 
is coming along nicely, everything con- 
sidered. Warm, growing weather is 
needed. For the time being, prospects 
are good. Most stations report plenty 
of moisture, although, here and there, 
showers would be beneficial. The cool, 
wet weather has caused good stooling 
and, with warm weather, it will only be 
a short time before growth conditions 
are normal, if not above. 

* * 








Sauna, Kansas.—Good rains fell gen- 
erally over Kansas last week and saved 
the wheat crop, which in this section and 
over the northwestern part of the state 
was beginning to suffer greatly for need 
of moisture. According to reports from 
the great western Kansas wheat belt, a 
bumper crop is practically assured in 
that section. 

* ¢« 

Omauna, Nes.—Rain began to fall in 
Nebraska on May 28, and continued 
steadily for nearly 24 hours. Every part 
of the state had a soaking. It was badly 
needed, and the crop outlook has been 
greatly improved thereby. 

. * 


SeaTrLteE, Wasu.—Scattered showers 
fell in most sections of the grain belt 
May 24, and again on May 29, but were 
insufficient to be of much benefit, and 
the crop suffered further drouth impair- 
ment last week. Good rains would still 
be in time to materially benefit winter 
wheat in important grain growing dis- 
tricts, but in others would be too late. 
Spring wheat needs rain badly, but 
would still make a good crop if rain 
falls this week. 

* * . 

Ocpven, Uran.—Heavy rains swept 
over Utah and southeastern Idaho last 
week, assuring ample moisture for grain 
growth at a critical period. Southwest- 
ern Idaho, it was reported by the weath- 
er bureau, did not have as copious show- 
ers, and more moisture is needed there. 


The areas supplying wheat for Ogden 
and Salt Lake mills were included in 
the districts receiving the rainfall. 
These same sections have large acreages 
of sugar beets, and the moisture gave as- 
surance of ample irrigation. 

* *” 

Denver, Coto.—Heavy rainfall over 
the entire state of Colorado last week 
was beneficial to growing crops. In the 
dry land winter wheat territory in east- 
ern Colorado, rain fell steadily for two 
days and provided moisture which was 
much needed. 

. * 

PortLanp, Orecon.—A good rain fell 
in eastern and central Oregon the middle 
of last week, the first in several weeks. 
It was of vast benefit to wheat lands, but 
more moisture is needed, and soon. Both 
winter and spring wheat have been suf- 
fering severely of late from dryness. 
Early corn is being cultivated over in- 
creasing areas, and in most places is 
coming up well. 

* ” 

Totepo, Ou1o.—Weather has been fine 
for growing wheat, but too wet and too 
much rain for planting corn; conse- 
quently, there has been much delay in 
getting corn in, and much has not been 
planted yet. This may mean some re- 
duction in acreage, as it is now getting 
late. As already reported, wheat acre- 
age is about 10 per cent less than last 
year. 

* ” 

EVANSVILLE, Inp.—The crop situation 
in southern Indiana has not improved 
over previous reports, because of the al- 
most continuous rains. Much corn has 
rotted in the ground, while that in the 
lowland has been drowned out complete- 
ly. Conditions are gloomy for the farm- 
ers. Evansville travellers returning from 
southern Missouri bring reports of seri- 
ous crop damage there because of the 
rains. Many fields are covered with 
water, and the crops completely wiped 
out. Young corn, only a few inches high, 
in many places is turning yellow, and 
replanting will be necessary. 

. * 


NasHvitteE, Tenn.—All reports indi- 
cate that Tennessee and Kentucky will 
have a record small crop of wheat this 
year. A yield of less than 3,000,000 bus 
is being forecast for Tennessee. Condi- 
tion of the small acreage planted is re- 
ported not extra good. 

+ * 

PrrrssurcuH, Pa.—The cold, wet weath- 
er that prevailed all through May—rain 
falling on 27 of the 31 days—has serious- 
ly delayed the planting of crops and ren- 
dered dirt roads impassable. Many 
farmers have not finished sowing oats, 
which should have been in the ground by 
May 1. Corn planting time is at hand 
and, with the oat crop still unplanted, 
the crop will be seriously delayed. 

* * 

Bartimore, Mp.—According to the 
weather bureau, the rainfall in these 
parts for the last five months has had no 
equal since 1889, the year of the Johns- 
town, Pa., flood, when all records of the 
bureau were broken and relief did not 
come until August, yet present pros- 
pects for the new wheat crop in this 
section are generally regarded as ex- 
cellent. 

+ 7 

Winnivec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
Press last week issued its first crop re- 
port for the season of 1924, which was, 
as usual, compiled from information fur- 
nished by correspondents in all parts of 
the country. A decided decrease in 
wheat acreage is shown in Manitoba. 
This will probably amount to as much as 
25 per cent, compared with last year. 
In Saskatchewan a slight decrease is 
shown, and Alberta’s wheat acreage is 
practically unchanged from that of last 
season. Where wheat acreage is smaller, 
correspondingly larger crops of coarse 
grains, flaxseed, sweet clover, corn and 
fodder crops have been sown. Records 
show a marked trend toward mixed 
farming in Manitoba, and some parts 
of Saskatchewan. The wheat crop is 
about a week to 10 days later than last 
year, due to the late opening of spring, 
and the continued cold weather which is 
retarding growth. Wheat generally is 
reported to be two to three inches above 
the ground, and early sown seed much 
higher. In some localities, night frosts 
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have killed all wheat above the ground, 
but this has caused the plants to stoo! 
out well and, throughout the West, crons 
are reported to have made splendid root. 
With the exception of a few points, 
there is sufficient moisture in al] three 
provinces to give the crops a good start 
Pasture conditions are poor in Manito), 
and Saskatchewan, and while a little jet- 
ter in Alberta, growth everywhere j 
backward, on account of cold weather 
* * 


Toronto, Ont., June 3.—(Special Tle- 
gram)—The Ontario winter wheat crop 


is making good progress. The weather 
is greatly improved. It is still on the 
cool side, and there is too much mv js- 
ture. The winter wheat area is about 


700,000 acres, or slightly less than |ast 
year. 
* * 

Lonvon, Enc., May 21.—It is very 1c- 
essary that good yields of English wheat 
be obtained this year, as there is |ii ‘le 
doubt that the area has decreasd. 
Wheat cultivation in England is iow 
below the average of the years imiie- 
diately preceding the outbreak of w.cr, 
and seems to be rapidly approaching ‘hie 
record low level of 1904. Spring cr») 
are making a good start under conditiis 
which are favorable for rapid growth, 
and there is a general impression ¢ \:t 
full areas have been sown to all sprig 
crops. European crops generally «re 
improving with warmer weather, | ut 
drouth conditions prevail in Medi r- 
ranean countries. 





VETERAN MILLER’S DEA’H 


Louis Fusz, President of the Regina Fi our 
Mill Co., St. Louis, Began His Flou; 
Milling Career in 1853 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 3.—(Special Te 'e- 
gram)—Louis Fusz, president Regina 
Flour Mill Co., and identified with m: ny 
other commercial institutions of the ‘vy, 
died suddenly, June 2, at his home in 
St. Louis, at the age of 85 years. De: ‘hi, 
due to the infirmities of old age, is 
lieved to have been hastened by ‘he 
shock caused by the recent death of 
his daughter, Mrs. Rosalie Fusz Rin: 

Mr. Fusz was born in_ Striacourt, 
France, and was educated in the pu 
schools of that country and in Germ: 
He came to this country with his 
ther and mother in 1853, as an im 
grant, and settled in St. Louis, wher: 
entered the firm of Chouteau, Harri: 
& Vale, owners of the Laclede Rol! 
Mills, and remained in their employ 
years. After leaving this concern, 
embarked in business for himself in 
firm of Imbs, Meyer & Fusz, and in 1%/: 
formed the firm of Fusz & Backer, w!)'"h 
bought the Atlantic Mills in 1885 «1d 
formed the Regina Flour Mill Co., of 
which Mr. Fusz was president until 
death. 

Besides the presidency of the fl 
mill company, Mr. Fusz was an offi 
of several other commercial instituti: 
He was a member of the Mercha: 
Exchange. Mr. Fusz bore the title 
one of the founders of St. Louis Univ: 
sity by virtue of his having given $10, 
to that institution. During his lifeti 
he was very active in several fraterniti 

The funeral will be held June 7, fr: 
the residence to Holy Name Church, a 
the body will be interred in Calva’y 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Fusz is survived by three son-, 
the Rev. Louis J., S.J., Firmin D., a: | 
Eugene A. Fusz, and two daughte 
Firmin and Eugene Fusz are officers 
the Regina Flour Mill Co., having be 
associated with their father in the m 
ing business for many years. 

W. G. Martin, Jr 
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LAST MINUTE LEGISLATIVE 
JAM CATCHES WEIGHT BI! | 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Vestal de 
mal weights bill, urged by the flour mi 
ing industry, which has been on t 
House calendar for many weeks, \ 
not be reached at this session of Co: - 
gress. To take it up now would requi' 
a special rule, which is out of the que-- 
tion in the last minute legislative jai. 
At the next session, convening in Decen- 
ber, the bill can be called up without 4 
rule. 

Cuaries C, Hart. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


\ healthier feeling was noticeable in 
the flour market last week. The strength 
and firmness in wheat was an incentive, 
and buyers generally showed more con- 
fidence. Minneapolis and interior north- 
western mij reported fair bookings, 
though-not- uch as in the preceding 
we Ally. however, probably sold more 
flor than they made. 

{he break in wheat May 31, followed 


by nother substantial decline June 2, 
dro\c buyers to cover, and slowed up in- 
quiry. This was one of the biggest 


breeks on the crop. The grain and mill- 
ing trades, however, look for a sharp re- 
action, and are urging their field repre- 
sentatives to have their customers take 
advantage of the break. Some millers 
look for good bookings, while others are 
pessimistic. Their experience has been 
that buyers will not come in on a de- 
clining market. However, this may 
prove to be the opportunity that some 
of tie big buyers have been looking for. 

Domestic inquiry for clears is still 
good, though not as keen as it was. 
Many of the larger companies are over- 
sold, and are behind on deliveries. Of- 
ferings of second clear are light, and 
prices are firm. A few mills are still 
running this grade into their red dog, 
thus relieving the pressure on the market. 

Shipping directions are satisfactory. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


June 3 Year ago 

patent, 98-lb 
OR nscswenieads on $6.70@7.20 $6.20@6.85 
St ird patent ...... 6.30@6.65 6.05@6.35 
Ss 1 patemt .sccvces 6.10@6.25 5.85@6.15 
*} t clear, jute ..... 4.50@4.90 5.00@5.40 


Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.70 3.25@4.10 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


No activity whatever in semolinas. 
Durum mills are able to sell an occa- 
sional car to old-established customers, 
but outside inquiry is dead. On durum 
clears, however, some export demand has 
developed, and sales have been made 
within the past week to Mediterranean 
and Egyptian ports, cleaning up, for the 
time being, any surplus. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 34@3%c 
lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semo- 
lina 3@3%e, and fancy patent 3% @3c. 
Durum clears are firm at $3.30@3.40 bbl, 
in jutes. 

In the week ending May 31, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 35,833 
bbls durum products, compared with 46,- 
545 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is sick. Inquiry 
for the past week has been much below 
normal and prices have weakened, un- 
der the influence of country mill offer- 
ings. Minneapolis mills are holding their 
prices fairly firm, being sold ahead, but 
Jobers are able to pick up bran from 
the country at around $16.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis. Standard middlings have also 
been traded in on the basis of $19, Chi- 
cago, or $16.10, Minneapolis. 

Pure bran, which has been commanding 
a heavy premium for some time, is also 
siowing signs of weakness. However, 
Minneapolis mills are oversold on this 
grade, and are asking $18@18.50 ton. 
One mill claims to have its output dis- 
posed of for 90 days to come. Country 
mills are cutting prices, however, and 
sales have been reported at about $17, 
Minneapolis. 

Eastern buyers are said to have or- 
dered feed into store at Duluth-Superior, 
bought for May-June shipment. One 
railroad company has placed an embargo 
against further receipts of feed for 
storage at the Head of the Lakes, This 


is construed by some as a bearish argu- 
ment. 

The low price named on bran by Kan- 
sas City interests into St. Louis territory 
precludes sales there for the time being 
from the Northwest. 

While bran and standard middlings 
are weak, the heavier feeds are compara- 
tively strong. 

Mills quote bran at $17@17.50 ton, 
standard middlings $17@18, flour mid- 
dlings $24@26, red dog $30@34.50, rye 
middlings $16@17 and wheat mixed feed 
22@25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 3 Year ago 
, _.. SUPT EER eee $16.50@17.00 $22.00@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 16.50@17.00 .+-@27,00 


Flour middlings... 22.50@23.00 29.00@31.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@31.00 32.00@34.00 


TRAFFIC CLUB OUTING 


The annual outing of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club is being held this week at 
Alexandria, Minn. The Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. is in charge of the entertainment 
and arrangements. A special train on 
the Great Northern road took the party, 
which left at 11 a. m., June 3. There 
were upward of 200 on board. 

Among out-of-town railroad officials in 
the party were: H. C. Noble, of Buffalo, 
vice president Great Lakes Transporta- 
tign Corporation; H. P. Hathaway, Chi- 
cago, assistant general freight agent, R. 
H. Vaughan, Cincinnati, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, and W. L. Divine, 
New York, foreign freight agent, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; W. L. Donaldson, New 
York, general freight traffic agent, and 
J. M. Heath, Philadelphia, freight claim 
agent, Lehigh Valley; D. W. Longstreet, 
traffic manager, W. Haywood, general 
freight agent, J. M. Porterfield, general 
superintendent of transportation, and 
J. W. Rhoades, foreign freight agent, 
Illinois Central, Chicago; E. Arch Seidl, 
western traffic manager, and H. T. Yea- 
ton, assistant western traffic manager, 
the Oriole Lines, Chicago; J. W. Hewitt, 
Philadelphia, assistant freight traffic 
manager Philadelphia & Reading; H. G. 
Holden, St. Louis, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager Wabash Railway Co; J. H. 
Brown, traffic manager the Belt Railway 
of Chicago; W. C. Douglass, Chicago, as- 
sistant general freight agent Michigan 
Central; G. Alexander, Peoria, division 
freight agent Big Four; Leroy Blue, 
Kankakee, Ill, division freight agent 
New York Central; W. P. Hanson, Chi- 
cago, Big Four; B. Wagner, Chicago, as- 
sistant general western freight agent 
New York Central, and S. W. Willson, 
general western freight agent Philadel- 
phia & Reading. 

General regret was expressed over the 
absence of E. C. Best, traffic manager 
for the Washburn-Crosby Co., who is 
confined to his home by illness. Mr. 
Best was the originator of these annual 
outings, which attract to Minneapolis 
transportation officials from all over the 
country. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLER BURNED 


A daily newspaper dispatch from Man- 
dan, N. D., states that Fred Braun, one 
of the owners of the Hebron (N. D.) 
Roller Mills, was perhaps fatally burned 
when he attempted to use kerosene in 
lighting a fire in his home. He was tak- 
en to a hospital at Dickinson. 


SUSPENDED TARIFF HEARING 


A meeting of interest to northwestern 
millers was held in Chicago, June 2. It 
involved the suspension of tariffs by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Erie and Lehigh Valley roads, which pro- 
posed to eliminate a number of routes 
now open in connection with handling 
lake-and-rail traffic through the port of 


Buffalo. The tariffs were protested, 
when issued, by the Southern Minnesota 
Mills, the Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion, the Southwestern Millers’ League 
and the Kansas City Millers’ Club, and 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The hearing in Chicago, 
Monday, was before Examiner Pyne, of 
the Commission. 


FEED FIRM CHANGES NAME 


Owing to confusion brought about 
through similarity in names between the 
Newsome Feed Co., of Minneapolis, and 
the Newsome Feed & Grain Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, the Minneapolis firm changed its 
name to the Reliance Feed Co., effective 
June 1. L. C. Newsome is interested in 
both companies, and the personnel of 
the Reliance Feed Co, remains the same, 
the only change being in the name. J. 
R. Stuart is manager. 


NOTES 


The directors of the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills met in Minneapolis May 29. 


Charles W. Jennison, of the Williston 
(N. D.) Mill Co., has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


H. J. Berglund, manager feed de- 
partment of the Albert Dickinson Co., 
Minneapolis, was operated on May 31 for 
appendicitis. He is getting along nicely. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 3 as follows: 
sight, $4.31%4; three-day, $4.30; 60-day, 
$4.2834. Three-day guilders were quot- 
ed at 37.26. 

Linseed crushers and jobbers alike re- 
port a quiet week in linseed oil meal. 
Inquiry is negligible, and prices have de- 
clined to $36.50 ton, nominally, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

E, Freeman Little, of the Anglo- 
American Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., was 
in Minneapolis last week for a conference 
with the Weaver Co., which handles his 
Marvel feeder. 


A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, left May 
31 for the East. He will attend the 
Pennsylvania bakers’ convention at Bed- 
ford Springs before returning. 

The Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, is being reorganized. The new 
management expects to start the mill 
again soon, and its policy will be to fill 
all contracts on which the time limits 
have not expired. 

D. Carle, until recently at Fairfax, 
S. D., has leased the Butte (Neb.) Roll- 
er Mills from J. C. Hoffman for a term 
of years, and began operating May 1. 
Associated with him in the venture is a 
Mr. Crann. The firm name is Carle & 
Crann. 

H. E. Kemp, manager of the Ravalli 
mills of the Northern Flour Mills Co., 
Missoula, Mont., passed through Minne- 
apolis, May 31, en route to Indianapolis, 
for a visit to his old home. Mr. Kemp 
was for six years with the Blanton Mill- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, and afterwards, 
for 15 years, with the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co. 

Mrs. Anne Hammill, wife of James H. 
Hammill, Minneapolis milling engineer, 
died May 27, after a short illness. The 
funeral was held May 31. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammill recently returned from the Pa- 
cific Coast. Surviving are the husband 
and son Frank, who are associated to- 
gether in the millfurnishing firm of E. 
A. Pynch & Co. 


A meeting of the agents of The 
Fleischmann Co. in the northwestern dis- 
trict was held at the headquarters in St. 
Paul, May 31. A dinner was served in 
the evening to all employees; about 150 
were, present. A jazz orchestra was on 
hand to furnish music, and Jack Feist, 
the Twin City agent, did some enjoyable 
ventriloquist stunts. 


Based on the close, June 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No, 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 96c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 99c, No. 1 northern 96c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.02, No. 1 
northern 97c; in central Montana, No, 1 
dark 91c, No. 1 northern 85c. 

Arthur O. Hubbard, president Puffer- 


Hubbard Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, who 
died while at his desk in his office re- 
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cently, was indirectly connected with the 
baking business. His company is one of 
the largest manufacturers of folding 
bread boxes in the country and, as such, 
Mr. Hubbard was widely known in the 
trade. He was apparently in his usual 
good health when stricken. Mr. Hub- 
bard was 64 years old, and is survived 
by his widow, a son and a daughter. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation June 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B, E 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bis bbls tivity 

May SE-B4. o..0 564,600 214,124 38 
Previous week ... 564,600 206,083 37 
oo) eee 561,100 217,530 38 
Two years ago... 546,100 204,060 37 
Three years ago.. 546,100 176,685 32 
Four years ago... 546,100 250,250 46 
Five years ago... 546,100 326,120 60 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
TUMe T onc ceccce 228,200 210,485 189,230 
May 31... 214,124 217,530 204,060 177,685 
May 24... 206,083 205,395 230,630 254,895 
May 17... 205,463 219,000 237,185 261,530 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
SOMO FT ioe “eens 1,071 600 cece 
May 31.. 1,457 1,057 500 2,500 
May 24... 4,371 2,542 930 6,035 
May 17... 1,314 1,171 715 2,150 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

May 25-31 .....:. 333,900 152,392 46 
Previous week ... 416,790 223,542 54 
Year ago .......- 333,900 136,154 41 
Two years ago... 404,190 130,420 32 
Three years ago.. 414,690 134,695 32 
Four years ago... 423,210 161,415 38 
Five years ago... 419,310 316,085 76 


Flour output and ——- shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ;-—Output—, --Exports 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Apr. 26. 63°71,115 222,854 197,459 2,085 6,712 
May 3.. 63 71,115 234,031 160,581 1,071 255 





May 10. 637 2,138 172,669 . 612 





May 17. 627 37 168.153 2,082 1,514 
May 24. 60 69, 543 3,739 1,759 
May 31. 51 55,650 152 5 O76 us 


WHEAT 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
May 28 ...... $1.16% @1.34% $1.144%@1.19% 


May 29 ...... 1.16% @1.34% 1.14% @1.19% 
May 30* 26% seed ease Te, Perr 
| 2 eee 1.14% @1.32% 1.12%@1.17% 
June 2 ....6% 1.11% @1.29% 1.09% @1.14% 
June 3 ...... 111% @1.29% 1.09% @1.14% 
*Holiday. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. 
OG ..66 ccd See Bho escs $1.12% $1.11% 
39.2.5 1.14% 1.13% 2°..... 1.09% 1.10 
i eee Treen err 1.09% 1.10 
*June. tHoliday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am-. 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


ares $1.10% @1.12% $1.08% @1.09% 
Bee Be scvees 1.09% @1.11% 1.07% @1.08% 
May SO° ..cc2 cocces ensves 029606 cletes 
a: ae 1.07% @1.09% 1.05% @1.06% 
SUMO B nc. cces 1.04% @1.06% 1.02% @1.03% 
June 3 ..... - 103% @1.05% 1.01% @1.02% 


*Holiday. 

No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum, 

Receipts of. wheat for the week ending 
May 31, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ....1,382 1,476 1,305 1,548 
Dejethy acsccspnec 425 843 512 475 
Totala ........ 1,807 2,319 1,817 2,023 


(Continued on page 1030.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

The slight gain reported in flour sales 
in the week ending May 24 was not held 
last week, and only occasionally was a 
southwestern mill able to sell more than 
35 per cent of capacity. Most of them 
were under that figure, ranging down to 
5 and 10 per cent. The increased sales 
of the previous week were made on a 
rising market. Unchanged quotations 
last week were held partly responsible for 
the return to ey * 

Practically all of the buying was in 
lots of one or two cars for prompt or 
June shipment. No indications that the 
trade was carrying heavy stocks were ap- 
parent, but purchases were on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, buyers seemingly being 
unwilling to accumulate any flour ahead. 

No business was reported in new crop 
flour, and inquiries decreased somewhat, 
largely as a result of millers refusing to 
make any concessions in price. Sales 
were confined to established trade, scat- 
tered over a rather wide territory. East- 
ern jobbers were possibly the heaviest 
buyers, but a number of mills reported 
a fair volume of business with the South- 
west. 

A disappointing factor was a contrac- 
tion in shipping instructions, the small 
flow of which has been a source of worry 
to millers, in view of rather large book- 
ings being carried. Some of the mills 
that made extensive sales for deferred 
shipment last winter say that they are 
carrying enough flour on their books to 
assure near capacity production for the 
next six weeks, if shipping directions can 
be secured. The hesitancy of buyers in 
taking out their contracts, however, in- 
dicates that they are overbought, and 
that a number of cancellations may re- 
sult. 

The demand for clears and low grades 
did not improve, and some millers re- 
ported that these were harder to dispose 
of than at any time the past two years. 
Reselling abroad was hindered by low 
quotations of other exporting countries. 
Sales of first clear to Cuba netted around 
$3.75, bulk, Kansas City. The same 
grade of flour to Holland brought $3.55, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, May 31: patent, $5.80@ 
6.60; 95 per cent, $5.45@6, straight, $5.20 
@5.80; first clear, $3.70@4; second clear, 
$3.30@3.60; low grade, $3.15@3.25. 


MILLFEED 


Elimination of distress offerings of 
bran early in the week resulted in a gen- 
eral raising of quotations by mills, but 
buyers withdrew from the market at the 
advance and prices dropped to their for- 
mer levels. Sales late last week were 
unchanged to 50c ton lower than at the 
close of the preceding week. 

Several round lots of bran were worked 
to eastern markets, both for spot and 
later delivery. Business in deferred ship- 
ments was restricted by the fact that 
most mills were unwilling to make con- 
tracts at prices necessary to interest 
buyers. Considerable interest was re- 
ported from some sources for bran for 
June to October delivery at $16.50@17, 
Kansas City. 

Kansas City mills sold bran at $17@ 
18, spot or quick shipment, the lower 
sales coming late in the week. In the 
interior Southwest, sales were reported 
at prices 50c@$1 higher, although the 
movement of straight cars of feed was 
small. Demand for mixed cars was suf- 
ficient to take care of the output of 
many mills. 

Shorts were in less demand than bran, 
and prices remained unchanged during 
the week. 

Quotations, May $1, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $17@17.50; brown shorts, $18@ 
18.50; gray shorts, $19@19.50. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 26-31 ....... 150,900 83,457 55 
Previous week ... 150,900 97,151 64 
BOP DO. 1c cssc0n% 132,900 85,464 64 
Two years ago... 114,900 $1,300 70 
PivO-VOGF AVOTABE .cccccccsccsecces 64 
BOASGe GGT 6 vc sac cduncetceces 54 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills, in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 26-31 ....... 515,610 263,697 61 
Previous week ... 515,610 237,087 45 
WOOP OHO cececece 518,430 231,735 44 
Two years ago... 483,810 247,550 51 
Pive-FeOr GVOTERS ..ccccccccceccces 47 
DOR<VORS GVOTERS 22. ccivescvccceses 48 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,115 bbls this week, 10,015 last 
week, 11,999 a year ago, and 10,846 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 11 reported 
domestic business fair, 47 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BO PPT rrr rrr yt oer err erie 46 
May 18-24 ..... ere ree ere tee 30 
TS -iceerers Gdetesenseheevans -- 80 
WE ED 8.6 0000s 6056550076 1540s0 eee OO 24 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
| Be rrererreccers 35,834 75 
doa, Ie) BPeerercrrrrn 36,240 76 
Co errr or 18,589 39 
TWO FORT GOO 6 cccceccevcs 23,953 50 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, May 31: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.04@1.18, No. 2 $1.01@1.17, No. 3 
$1@1.16, No. 4 95c@$1.15; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.08@1.09, No. 2 $1.08, No. 3 
$1.04@1.07, No. 4 95c@$1.03. 

White corn, No. 2 77c, No. 3 76@77c, 
No. 4 75@76c; yellow corn, No. 2 77% 
@i8c, No. 3 76%4c, No. 4 75@76c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 74c, No. 3 72% @73%ce, No. 
4 T14%4@72'c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
ag os and shipments for the week 


ending May 31, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 19 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 8,775 14,575 99,450 81,575 


Wheat, bus.. 534,250 838,350 604,800 431,450 


Corn, bus.... 232,500 366,250 357,500 135,000 
Oats, bus.... 71,400 102,000 33,000 91,500 
ee, BEisess snass ere ae 
Barley, bus.. G008 - cveee 3,900 3,900 
Bran, tons... 380 680 3,880 4,060 
Hay, tons.... 2,532 1,920 1,416 576 


CORN GOODS 


Quotations, May 31, for car lots, 100-Ib 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.70;° pearl 
meal, $3.60; standard meal, $3.50; corn 
bran, $27 ton; hominy feed, $27. 


ORGANIZE TO COLLECT ON WHEAT 


The committee which raised funds last 
fall to supply impoverished farmers of 
southwestern Kansas with seed wheat 
held a meeting at Dodge City, Kansas, 
last week, at which an organization was 
perfected which will regain the funds 
contributed. The contributors were guar- 
anteed one fifth of the crop as security 
for their money. 

C. V. Topping, secreta 
Millers’ League, and H. 


Southwestern 
. Bainer, direc- 


tor Southwestern Wheat Improvement 
Association, both of Kansas City, at- 
tended the meeting. They said crop pros- 
pects indicated that returns on the money 
raised last fall would be from 200 to 300 
per cent. Gerome V. Topping has been 
appointed to take charge of the contrib- 
utors’ interests during the harvesting and 
marketing of the crop. 

He will make his headquarters in 
Dodge City after June 9, checking up 
returns of threshing crews, and purchases 
by mills and elevators in that district. 
Threshers, county agents and mill and 
elevator men have all pledged their co- 
operation in compiling an accurate ac- 
count of the harvest. 


FLOUR CLUB APPOINTS DELEGATE 


Members of the Kansas City Flour and 
Feed Club met last week at the Hotel 
Savoy and voted to send their president, 
Frank M. Cole, to the annual convention 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs 
at Buffalo, June 20. Mr. Cole was also 
elected to represent Kansas City on the 
executive committee of the national or- 
ganization. 

The local club is entitled to three dele- 
gates, and Mr. Cole was given power to 
appoint the other two from members who 
attend the convention. Only the expenses 
of Mr. Cole will be paid by the club, 
however. 

Harvey E. Yantis was elected secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Flour and Feed 
Club to fill the unexpired term of Guy 
M. Hamm, who resigned because of in- 
creased work. Mr. Hamm has closed his 
flour brokerage business in Kansas City 
to become sales manager for the L. C. 
Worth Commission Co. 


NOTES 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., visited 
Kansas City last week. 


W. J. Gathof, flour salesman and bro- 
ker, Louisville, Ky., spent part of last 
week visiting-trade in Kansas City. 


G. V. Miller has been appointed to 
represent the Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas, in Iowa and Illinois. 


Railroads entering Kansas will grant 
reductions of 50 per cent in fares to 
workers coming into that state for the 
harvest. 


J. M. Goff, formerly with the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, in 
Texas territory, has resigned to become 
connected with the Bowen-Oglesby Mill- 
ing Co., Independence, Kansas. He will 
travel in several southern states. 


Work on the new home of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade is being held u 
indefinitely because of a strike, whic 
was called after disagreement between 
several factions of the building trades. 
Pouring of concrete was well under way 
when the work was stopped. 


A fire at the plant of the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, last week caused 
damage estimated at $30,000. Six deliv- 
ery trucks were destroyed. The main 
building of the bakery was little dam- 
aged, most of the fire being confined to 
the garage. Harry Hemperly, formerly 
a flour broker in Kansas City, is man- 
ager of the plant. 


Clem Ismert, who has been connected 
with the sales department of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. in eastern states for 
several months, has returned to the home 
office of the company in Kansas City for 
an indefinite stay. His father, Theodore 
F. Ismert, president of the company, is 
planning to leave early in June for a 
vacation in California. 


The federal court has authorized the 
payment of a 20 per cent dividend to 
creditors of the Moore-Lawless Grain 
Co., Kansas City. B.C. Moore, receiver 
for the company, has $80,413 on hand, 
and there are other assets to be liquidat- 
ed. The total indebtedness of the com- 
pany is $247,302. Nearly a year has 
elapsed since the company failed. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, said on his 
return from a several days’ trip through 
portions of Kansas that crop prospects 
were bright almost everywhere. In a few 
instances he found that the extended 
drouth had damaged wheat, and hail had 
ruined many fields, but this damage was 
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localized and will be a small factor jy 
the crop of the state. 


Charles H. Ridgway, secretary Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., who has rep- 
resented Wyandotte County, Kansas, in 
the state senate four years, has an- 
nounced that he will not be a candidate 
for re-election. Mr. Ridgway gave as 
reason for his retirement from politics 
hig health and pressing business matters. 
He served two years in the house before 
he was elected to the senate. 

C. J. Kucera represented the Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, of which he is traffic 
manager, and the Southwestern Millers’ 
— in a hearing in Chicago, June 2, 
on the proposal of several railroads to 
cancel their tariffs on lake-and-rail sivip- 
ments to the East. The hearing was |)e- 
fore an examiner for the Interstate C.in- 
merce Commission. Southwestern m‘/l- 
ers entered a strong protest against ‘he 
cancellation, contending that it wo:jld 
eliminate them from the trade of an 
important section of the country. 


ATCHISON 

There was not much change in busi) ‘ss 
last week. Mills operated on about ‘he 
same basis as in the previous week, wth 
a total —— of 22,608 bbls. Booki: us 
averaged about 40 per cent of capac ' 
practically all of them being of the ne 
car, immediate shipment variety. Si. 'p- 
ping directions were fair, and mills |) id 
very few old bookings. A few scattered 
lots of export flour were worked. 

Demand for feed for quick shipm nt 
was limited, but there was a wide ¢- 
mand for bookings for later shipm: :t. 
Bran sold for $18 for quick shipm: it, 
and shorts $20, basis Missouri River 
points, 

Flour prices were unchanged. Hrd 
wheat short patent sold for $5.85@6.10, 
cotton 98’s, and 95 per cent $5.55@/5.%5, 
basis Missouri River points. Soft wh: at 
short patent $6@6.40, straight graves 
$5.60@5.70. 


WICHITA 

Sales of flour by Wichita mills c.n- 
tinue light, most of the demand being 
for one or two cars for prompt or June 
shipment. No indication of building «ip 
of old wheat flour stocks is apparci 
either in new buying or shipping instr 


tions. Practically all of the flour being 
sold is going to established trade, mos'ly 
in the East. 


Export inquiry last week was extremly 
quiet, and Wichita mills found difficu!|y 
in | of clears and low graivs, 
even at the low prices at which they h»\ 
been offered. First clear sold to Cu!» 
markets at $3.75, bulk, and limited qui: 
tities went to continental buyers at 2:\( 
30c below that figure. 

Mixed car demand took most of thie 
current production of feeds, although i: 
quiry from car-lot buyers improved. 
Bran sold on a basis of $18.50@19, K 
sas City, and shorts at $21@22. A con- 
siderable inquiry developed from s}« 
lators for feed to be shipped during | 
first half of the new crop year, but mi'- 
ers would not sell at the prices offered 

Quotations on short patent hard win- 
ter wheat flour ranged $6.50@6.80, 9 
cottons, basis Kansas City rate poii's. 
Straights were priced at $6.20@6 
clears at $5 and low grade at $4. 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mil’s, 
representing a weekly capacity of 64,’ 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 


a. 


output activ ¥ 
rere rr er 28,036 
PUOVIGMS WOOK .6cscccccces 19,781 
2 Bearer 29,600 
Were PE BOW oc ccicicccasn 26,130 


NOTES 

E. W. Morrison, Red Star Milling ¢ 
is in the East on a business trip. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Jackman annou: « 
the birth, May 29, of a soa, whom t! 
have named Charles M. Mr. Jackman 
treasurer of the Kansas Milling Co. 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita Fl: 
Mills Co., spent part of last week 
Kansas City, visiting the Moore-Low 
Flour Mills Co., of which he is also pre- - 
dent. 

Max M. Marshall, grain buyer for t! 
Red Star Milling Co., received a tel: 
gram early last week advising that his 
ather had died suddenly at Sherida». 
Wyo., following a heart attack. Mr. 
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Marshall’s father and mother, who live 
at Deadwood, S. D., were en route to 
Wichita to visit him. 

H. B. McKibbin, secretary Red Star 
Milling Co., and O. F. Oleson, vice presi- 
dent and export sales manager, will at- 
tend the foreign trade convention at Bos- 
ton, June 4-6. 

Cc. B. Warkentin and Grant Morris, 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., attended the regular weekly meeting 
of Wichita millers, held at the Hotel 
Lassen, May 29. 

John H. Thompson, J. Thompson Flour 
Co., New Orleans, spent last week end in 
Wichita visiting old friends and calling 
on his mill connections in Ellinwood and 
McPherson, Kansas. Mr. Thompson lived 
in Wichita several years before going to 
New Orleans. 

A number of millers left Wichita the 
night of May 31 for Denver to attend 
the annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, in session the week 
of June 2. Among the members of the 
party were Mr. and Mrs. B. C. Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Nich- 
ols, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Hanson and P. 
P. Runyon. 


SALINA 
Flour trade remained quiet last week. 
Shipping directions eased up consider- 


ably, but production showed a small in- 
crease. Prices remained steady at the 
previous week’s quotations. Flour, cot- 
ton 92's, basis Kansas City, was quoted: 
fancy short patent, $6.30@6.60 bbl; 95 
per cent, $6@6.25; straight grade, $5.80 
@6. 

Feed remained unchanged, with de- 
mand for bran and gray shorts fair. 
Prices were steady at the previous week’s 
quotations, mixed cars, basis Kansas 
City: bran, 95c@$1 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.05@1.07; gray shorts, $1.10@1.15. 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Pet. of 
activity 
40 


Flour 
output 
he SMP iiss cae cde enews 16,204 
Previous week .......-++.6. 15,735 39 

Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 74 cars; corn, 39; bar- 
ley, 4; seed, 6. 

NOTES 

J. E. Bennett & Co., of Chicago, have 
opened a brokerage office in Salina. 

The John Hayes Grain Co. has re- 
opened its offices here with C. E. Davis, 
of Wichita, as manager. With him will 
be associated John Hays, Jr. 

Harry Robinson, vice president, and 
J. S. Hargett, general manager, Robinson 
Milling Co., have returned from an ex- 
tended trade trip over the central states. 

The C. T. McCoy grain elevator, 
Cawker City, was burned last week. 
Fewer than 1,000 bus grain were in the 
elevator at the time, and some of it may 
be salvaged. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., has returned from a 
trade trip to Florida and other south- 
eastern and eastern states. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager, and 
J. R. Miller, grain Eaves, for the H. D. 
lee Flour Mills Co., and Marvin Geer, 
of the Robinson Milling Co., are attend- 
ing the Shrine convention in Kansas City. 


OKLAHOMA 


May closed with a quiet domestic and 
export business among mills of Oklahoma 
and Texas. Operations continued on a 
less than 50 per cent basis, but the out- 
put was steady, and buying for family 
trade more regular than early in the 
month. 

Lower millfeed prices threatened to 
bring a reaction in the price of flour. 
Hard wheat first patent continued to sell 
at $6 and up, but millers were not back- 
ward in saying that disturbances in the 
millfeed market, occasioned by a sea- 
sonal unloading, should establish $6.40 
2s a minimum for that grade of flour. 
Millfeed quotations at mills were not re- 
duced, and in many cases mills were able 
to keep the feeds moving in mixed car 
po at reasonable prices as related. to 

ur. 
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The outlook for June business is en- 
couraging, most millers say, yet because 
of it being the month in which cash wheat 
and flour prices will be fixed for the be- 
ginning of a new season, it is not ex- 
pected that many baker and jobber con- 
tracts will be made. The baking business 
is reported slow in southeastern states, 
and considerably below that of last year 
on an average. 

NOTES 

A contract has been let by the Bewley 
Milling Co., Fort Worth, for the erection 
of a $25,000 warehouse and office build- 
ing in connection with its plant there. 

The Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co. plant 
at Kingfisher, Okla., said to be valued at 
about $75,000, was burned last week. The 
insurance is said to have been $12,000. 
The property was owned by farmer 
stockholders. 

A macaroni factory to cost about $300,- 
000 is to be erected at Beaumont, Texas, 
by the Lion Brand Products Co., Inc., of 
San Antonio. The plant will have a 
capacity of 10,000 cases daily, and em- 
ploy 90 persons. 

The flour and feed mill of the White 
Milling Co., Fayetteville, Ark., burned 
May 26. The plant was valued at $34,- 
000 and carried insurance of $24,000. The 
company, most of the stock of which is 
owned by men of that community, re- 
cently purchased equipment at a cost of 
about $15,000, but this had not been in- 
stalled. 

Contracts for a three months’ supply 
of flour for state institutions in Texas 
were awarded by the state board of con- 
trol to the Terrell (Texas) Milling Co., 
Landa Milling Co., New Braunfels, and 
Seguin (Texas) Milling Co. The price 
was reported 50c bbl under a former 
contract. The board also contracted for 
several carloads of sugar at 8c lb. 

It is not unlikely that between 3,000,- 
000 and 4,000,000 bus wheat in Oklahoma 
will this year be stored in warehouses 
bonded under a state law. Some 60 ele- 
vator and milling concerns already have 
made warehouse contracts, and nearly 1,- 
500,000 bus of storage capacity are rep- 
resented. E. H. Linzee, state grain in- 
spector, has applications from other con- 
cerns pending, and he expects over 125 
to make warehouse contracts before the 
new crop is moving. ’ 

Declaring that “seven twentieths of 
a cent profit on each loaf of bread baked 
will net us more than 18 per cent profit 
on our investment,” the Piggly Wiggly 
bakery at Wichita Falls, Texas, opened 
its new $10,000 plant recently with bread 
prices said to be considerably lower than 
those prevailing at other bakeries in 
northern Texas. This bakery is selling 
a 1-lb loaf to groceries, hotels, restau- 
rants and classes of the retail trade at 
6c, and a 2-lb loaf at 12c. 


NEBRASKA 


The mills last week sold established 
lines of flour in lots at steady to strong 
prices, and had a fairly good run of busi- 
ness. Since the wheat market began to 
show a better tone, the flour situation 
has improved. Thus far no contracts 
have been written on new crop flour. 

Millfeed weakened off early in the 
week, but bids later advanced to the 
previous week’s figures. 

There was a light movement of wheat 
to this market throughout the week, al- 
though plenty of good milling wheat was 
offered to supply the milling demand. 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 25-31 ........ 24,900 15,483 62 

Previous week ..... 24,900 12,530 50 

WOR? GOO cccccccvce 23,100 16,641 72 

Two years ago..... 18,900 17,000 8&9 
NOTES 


Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
general manager Omaha Elevator Co., 
has returned from Washington. 

Barton Millard, formerly president of 
the Merriam & Millard Co., Omaha, is 
visiting relatives in this city. Mr. Mil- 
lard is now engaged in business in New 
York. 

S. P. Mason, manager Terminal Grain 
Corporation, Sioux City, was on the floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange last Sat- 
urday. He and Mrs. Mason spent Sun- 


day with friends here. Mr. Mason was 
for years manager of the Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Grain Co., of Omaha. 

Otis M. Smith, of the Updike Grain 
Corporation, drove from Omaha to York, 
Neb., May 30. “My observation on this 
trip leads me to think,’ Mr. Smith said, 
“that we are not going to have a very 
large wheat crop in Nebraska this year. 
The plant looks spindly, and that means, 
I think, that the yield will not be heavy.” 

Leicu Leste. 


COLORADO 

The soft wheat flour situation in Colo- 
rado took on a more optimistic tone last 
week than had been the case for some 
time. Buyers showed an active interest 
in new purchases, and considerable flour 
was booked. The wheat market generally 
showed a strong tone, but this was par- 
ticularly true of cash soft wheat supplies 
in the West, which were getting rather 
scarce. Flour prices advanced 20c bbl, 
with indications that if demand con- 
tinued strong still higher prices would 
be asked for soft wheat flour. 

Conditions surrounding the new soft 
wheat crop in the West are generally 
favorable, although there is a smaller 
acreage this season. On account of the 
severe damage reports from eastern soft 
winter wheat territory, new crop western 
soft wheat is expected to enjoy an excel- 
lent demand next fall at higher prices 
than prevailed last year. 

Flour prices at the end of last week 
were as follows, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.30 
@5.40, self-rising flour $6.30@6.40, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. 

The millfeed market was weak, espe- 
cially for red mill-run. Local demand 
held up fairly well, but outside markets 
declined considerably. Colorado mills 
sold red mill-run bran at $24 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $26, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. White mill-run did not de- 
cline in proportion to red, and sold at 
15@20c per 100 lbs more. Supplies moved 
freely at the above prices, and there is 
no surplus of bran in this territory. 


NOTES 
George E. Sellers, manager Sedgwick 
(Colo.) Farmers’ Co-operative Co., visit- 
ed the grain trade in Denver last week. 
E. M. Peek and W. G. Phillips arrived 
in Denver on May 31 for a week’s visit 
at the Hungarian Flour Mills. Mr. Phil- 
lips was formerly southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, but has associated himself with E. 
M. and Robert M. Peek to represent the 
Hungarian Flour Mills in southeastern 
territory. 





BREAD WEIGHTS DISCUSSED 
AT NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The question of 
standard bread weights consumed the 
most of a day’s discussions at the meet- 
ing of delegates at the national confer- 
ence on weights and measures held last 
week at the United States Bureau of 
Standards. Speakers included represen- 
tatives Charles Brand, of Ohio, author 
of the standard bread weight bill now 
pending before the House, F. S. Hol- 
brook, of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and I. L. Miller, 
commissioner of weights and measures 
of Indiana. 

Representative Brand explained the 
terms of his bill, which would fix stand- 
ard weights for bread shipped in inter- 
state commerce, and condemned what he 
called the “baker’s bonus,” described as 
the extra profit made in selling less than 
16-0z loaves at the price of pound loaves. 
He reiterated the statement he made be- 
fore the House committee on agricul- 
ture some time ago that bread consum- 
ers of the United States are losing $50,- 
000,000 a year through the production of 
short-weight bread. He added that the 
Department of Commerce, the consumers 
and retail bakers favor his bill and that 
it will pass this Congress. 

With reference to the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Nebraska bread law case, Mr. Hol- 
brook said it actually recognized the 
right of states to regulate the weight of 
bread and to prohibit the sale of any- 
thing but standard loaves. The court, 
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he pointed out, held that a 1-lb loaf must 
not weigh less than 16 oz, but that allow- 
ance for possible extra weight due to 
addition of moisture and other condi- 
tions should be greater than that fixed 
by the present Nebraska law. 

Dr. Barnard argued that, instead of 
the weight measurement being applied 
to the finished loaf, the standard should 
cover raw ingredients used in baking. 


Cuartes C, Harr. 


REVIEW OF OKLAHOMA 
MILLERS’ LEAGUE WORK 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—In his review 
of the year’s work of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League, Secretary Frank Foltz told 
of the good that had been accomplished 
by the organization in forestalling detri- 
mental legislation, some of the excellent 
results obtained by frequent group meet- 
ings, and of progress of the traffic com- 
mittee in looking after needed adjust- 
ments of railroad rates. The report, pre- 
sented at the annuall meeting of the 
league on May 20, contained a spirit of 
optimism for the new year, and fore- 
casted an increased membership. 

Secretary Foltz read the annual report 
of H. G. Driscoll, league traffic coun- 
selor, who was absent. The report stated 
the belief that before another annual 
meeting of the league is held most of the 
rate problems now pending, involving 
millers and grain dealers in this terri- 
tory, would have been disposed of. Res- 
olutions commended the work of the 
counselor and called for a retention of 
his services. Other resolutions commend- 
ed officers and committees of the associa- 
tion. 

“The milling business of Oklahoma is 
making progress,” J. F. Kroutil, retiring 
president, told the association. “It is 
getting back on a safe foundation and 
we look for better times.” 

“Conditions point toward a better mill- 
ing year,” said J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee, 
the new president. “In my opinion one 
of the greatest evils that have beset us 
is the long term contract. We are get- 
ting away from that this year, and I 
believe that a majority of us favor con- 
tracts running for not over 90 days.” 

Short term contracts were counseled by 
T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co. and George G. Sohlberg, 
Acme Milling Co., both of whom made 
reports of a meeting recently held in 
Kansas City for a discussion of that 
and other subjects. 

The association adopted a resolution 
approving plans of E. H. Linzee, state 
grain inspector, to secure the planting of 
approved grades of hard wheat on se- 
lected tracts in the western part of the 
state as the beginning of a period of 
propagation of good seed. Members of 
the association agreed to furnish seed in 
exchange for wheat held by the grower, 
a majority expressing a preference for 
Turkey Red. 

The association voted to pay half the 
expense of carrying a case to the supreme 
court involving the right of protection 
for the maker of a draft unremitted for 
when a bank on which it was drawn fails. 
Karl Humphrey, El Reno, agreed to pay 
the other half of the expense if a case 
is appealed. 

C. V. Topping, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, told 
of work being done in Washington in be- 
half of legislation that will provide pro- 
tection for Middle West millers in the 
sale of flour in Cuba, demand of the mill- 
ers being that full duty as applied to 
Canadian wheat be collected in Cuba 
when flour manufactured of Canadian 
wheat reaches there from American mills 
in eastern states. 

A majority of members of the league 
present attended sessions of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association. M. 
E. Humphrey, manager of the Chickasha 
Milling Co., was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the association. E. 
S. Bouldin, Muskogee, was re-elected 
president, L. O. Street, Woodward, was 
elected vice president, and C. F. Prouty 
secretary. 

A. R. Hacker, manager of the grain 
department of the Enid Milling Co., who 
attended the two meetings and the an- 
nual meeting of the Oklahoma Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association, was elected 
president of the latter. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour sales in St. Louis territory were 
largely confined to small lots last week, 
both for family and bakers grades, and 
the course of the market had little, if 
any, effect on the volume of business 
done. Bakers and jobbers are looking 
for lower prices when the new crop be- 
gins to move and are only buying old 
wheat flour for current needs. 

Sales of interior mills were practically 
confined to small lots of soft winter 
wheat flour, booked to established trade 
in southern markets, but the total ag- 
gregate of these sales represented a vol- 
ume somewhat larger than the previous 
week. 

Exporters in this territory are told 
their prices are out of line, and it is 
only in exceptional cases that sales can 
be effected at anything like a fair profit. 
Buyers from Central and South America 
are in the market at intervals, but sales 
to this trade are generally for compara- 
tively small lots and practically confined 
to clears, which, coupled with the light 
demand for the higher grades of flour in 
domestic markets, makes it difficult for 
mills to maintain an even output, 

Demand for hard and soft wheat flour 
from the bakery trade is very quiet. 
Bakers are finding the demand for their 
products unusually dull for this time of 
the year, probably due to the fact that 
much home baking is being done on ac- 
count of the cool weather prevailing. 
Prices, however, are being held firm. 

Flour quotations on May 31: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.10@5.55, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.40@4.60, 
first clear $3.85@4.15; hard winter short 
patent $5.35@5.75, straight $4.60@5.05, 
first clear $3.80@4.15; spring first patent 
$6@6.25, standard patent $5.85@6.10, 
first clear $4.25@4.65. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
May 26-31 ....... .-. 28,700 45 
Previous week .. .+- 29,800 46 
Year ago .... . 30,600 61 
TWO FORTS OHO occ cvccccces 30,600 61 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
ES Peer re ee 39,400 45 
Previous week ............ 45,900 53 
MO GO ccecccnscrcvccess 37,800 49 
Two years ago .... . 29,700 39 


Millfeed dull and weak, with sales lim- 
ited and prices largely nominal. Despite 
the fact that offerings are rather light, 
there does not seem to be sufficient de- 
mand in the country to prevent prices 
from tending downward and a further 
drop of 50c ton was noted. Soft winter 
bran was quoted on May 31 at $20@20.50 
ton, hard winter bran $20.50@21, and 
gray shorts at $22@22.50, 

A slow demand was reported for soft 
winter wheat. Near-by mills were in the 
market for a few cars, and also several 
were sold to local mills. Elevator inter- 
ests bought sparingly. Quiet, accumula- 
tive demand for hard wheat at prevail- 
ing prices. Choice high protein wheat 
held firm, but demand very quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 298 cars, against 218 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 
$1.11, No. 2 red $1.08@1.10, No. 3 red 
$1.08@1.08%4, No. 4 red $1.07; No. 1 hard 
$1.06%, No. 2 hard $1.05%@1.06, No. 4 
hard $1.05. 

Corn products were quoted, on May 
31, per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills, as 
follows: standard meal $1.75@1.85, cream 
meal $2@2.10. St. Louis quotations on 
rye products, the same date, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: fancy white patent $4.20@4.30, 
standard white patent $4.15@4.25, me- 
dium white $#4@4.10, straight $38.90@4, 
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fancy dark $3.65@3.75, low grade dark 
$3.45@3.55, rye meal $3.55@3.65. 

Continued cool weather is commenc- 
ing to have some effect on sentiment in 
the corn market, and there are indica- 
tions of a better eastern cash demand. 
Warmer weather:is needed for the new 
oat crop. Demand for oats rather quiet, 
but a fair inquiry from the South. 

Receipts of corn were 493 cars, against 
161 in the previous week, Cash prices: 
No. 4 corn, 74@75c; No. 1 yellow 79'%c, 
No, 2 yellow 79c, No. 3 yellow 77@77%4c, 
No. 4 yellow 75@75'44c; No. 2 white 80% 
@8lc, No. 3 white 7844@79c, No. 4 white 
76@i6%c. Oats receipts, 300 cars, 
against 163. Cash prices: No. 1 white, 
49c; No. 2 white, 48%@48%c; No. 3 
white, 48c. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 31, with comparisons: 

7~Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis... 98,900 85,140 89,030 109,100 
Wheat, bus.. 499,200 459,600 328,050 513,930 
Corn, bus.... 898,800 494,000 315,240 270,820 
Oats, bus.... 984,000 522,000 518,620 417,950 
Pe Csées sceae 6,600 « rer 
Barley, bus.. 1,600 3,200 1,250 1,800 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 14,870 ..... 36.720 = ccece 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ..... Ce ee ee SGGNee swe 

NOTES 


J. B. McLemore, manager Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, Nashville, ‘Tenn., 
was in St. Louis May 28. 

Robert Imbs, of the J. F. Imbs Mill- 
ing Co., is visiting the New York market 
in the interest of his company. 

Eugene A. Fusz, of the Regina Flour 
Mill Co., St. Louis, will spend the sum- 
mer with his family at Sherwood For- 
est, Md. 

Eleanor Stanard, daughter of W. K. 
Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., will be married, June 4, to Lansden 
McCandless. 

Charles De Witt, 14 years old, was 
smothered to death May 24 in a corn 
chute in the Harden & Wyeth elevator 
near Charleston, II. 


H. E. Reid, representative of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
in this territory, has secured office space 
in the Pierce Building. 


The entire sales force of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, was in the 
city last week for a general convention, 
and met at the Chase Hotel. 


A. T. Bales, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
attended the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
= convention in Chicago last 
week, 


G. V. Miller has resigned from the 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., to ac- 
cept the representation of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, in Mis- 
souri and Iowa, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. 


Fred Y. Warren, Saginaw, Mich., who 
was connected with the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. for about 14 years and also rep- 
resented the William Kelly Milling Co., 
was in St. Louis recently to make ar- 
rangements to represent the George P. 
Plant Milling Co. in Michigan. Mr. War. 
ren will assume his new duties June 10. 


MEMPHIS 


Business in flour last week continued 
small in volume, and practically every- 
thing wanted was for quick shipment. 
Quotations were without change, although 
the undertone was steady. | pe prices 
for millfeed helped to sustain prices, 
while uncertainty of the crop’s fate, par- 
ticularly the soft winter wheat section, 
was given by most mill agents as reason 
for strength. 

Sentiment in local brokerage and dis- 
tributing circles continued in favor of 
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‘Ibs, sacked, $1.25. 








prevailing values, but nobody seemed 
concerned over the prospect of an ad- 
vance. Quotations for best soft winter 


Short patents ranged from $6.85 to 
around $7.25, with standard patents $5.75 
@6. 

Weather conditions have not been fa- 
vorable to progress of the cotton crop, 
while other crops have not fared any too 
well. 

Millfeed has not shown any improve- 
ment except that quotations were a shade 
better. Receipts of bran and shorts for 
the week were light, and so were sales. 
Wheat bran for several days was quoted 
at $21 ton and gray shorts at $22.50, al- 
though most mills were asking about 50c 
ton more. 

Corn meal continued to move only fair- 
ly well, being affected by the crop and 
business situation, as so much depends 
on credit conditions. The lowest price 
quoted for cream in 24’s was $4, with 
some mills asking as high as $4.15@4.25, 
it being contended that, with corn at 
ruling levels, anything below $4.25 was 
too cheap. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour demand in the New Orleans 
trade territory showed slight signs of re- 
viving last week, according to brokers 
and distributors, although very few large 
orders were placed. The reopening of 
the Ouachita River, affording New Or- 
leans distributors a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion in rates below those of the rail- 
roads to points along that river in Lou- 
isiana and Arkansas, is said to be re- 
sponsible for some increases in business, 
which are expected to grow in volume 
when the new crop is on the market. 

Movement of flour to Europe was de- 
scribed as poor, and wheat cargoes negli- 
gible. The United Kingdom and Hol- 
land were the largest buyers in Europe, 
while Port au Prince, Haiti, led the 
West Indies business with 4,501 bags of 
flour. Virtually every steamship line 
that serves ‘Latin America was busily 
engaged in preparing manifests as the 
week ended, which was taken as an indi- 
cation of unusual activity in that direc- 
tion for the coming week, as it is con- 
sidered uncommon for so many ships to 
be loaded and ready to sail on the same 
day. 

The flour movement, as reported by 
six of the leading steamship lines serv- 
ing the tropics, amounted to 18,334 bags, 
a decline of almost 50 per cent under the 
previous week. The movement: 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): to Port au 
Prince, 4,505 bags; Pointe-a-Pitre, 1,233; 
Martinique, 500, * 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,410 
bags; Santiago, 350; Kingston, 290; 
Colon, 1,100; La Guayra, 151; Port Li- 
mon, 916; Panama City, 10; Tumaco, 
185; Belize, 617; Cartagena, 100; Puerto 
Colombia, 650; Guatemala City, 937; 
Puerto Barrios, 830; Tela, 450; Puerto 
Castilla, 1,330; Truxillo, 420. 

Munson Line: to Havana, 700 bags. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: to Kings- 
ton, 600 bags; Cienfuegos, 1,100. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Vera Cruz, 2,500 bags flour, 14,960 bus 
wheat. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Bluefields, 1,000 bags; Vera Cruz, 500. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 231,- 
150 bus wheat, 115,714 bus corn and 17,- 
142 bus rye, and gives elevator stocks as 
follows: wheat, 204,000 bus; corn, 138,- 
000; oats, 46,000; rye, 76,000; rice, 3,000. 

Slight increases were noted in flour 
prices. Feedingstuffs, however, remained 
virtually stationary. Millers on May 29 
were quoting flour, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans, as follows: 


o— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $7.50 $5.95 $6.90 
95 per cent ....... 7.10 5.65 6.25 
100 per cent ...... 6.75 5.45 5.70 
CEE. ccvewoegecsere’ 6.45 5.05 5.25 
First clear ........ soe 4.65 4.75 
Second clear ...... 4.00 4.00 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 
Millers quoted wheat bran, per 100 
Feedingstuffs, mill 
quotations: corn, No. 2 $1 bu, No. 3 
98c; oats, No. 2 white 64c, No. 3 white 
68c; hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $83 ton, No. 2 
$31; timothy, No. 1 $81, No. 2 $29. 

The rice market remained dull, as the 





week ended with buyers and sellers 10 
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agreeing on prices, but sellers holding 


firm for better prices. 


cessions would result in considerable 


tivity. Outside markets remained stro, 
There were reports that dry weather ; 


menacing the crop, and that salt \ 
is feared. 
There were sales reported of 


pockets of blue rose at 5%@6c in {irs 
hands market. 
RECEIPTS 

Rough ( 

sacks p 
a end géedastbthbahenee —weewar 
as asta baae ae 125 
Season to May 29........ 661,289 ) 
Same period, 1923 ....... 1,110,998 1,7 

SALES 

D0 tchtvettaseabedee ieoes 
De Pe aéeccecesnsages  aeseer 
Season to May 29 ....... 50,178 { 
Same period, 1923 ....... 178,936 ¢ 


NOTES 

Alex Hyman & Co, have opened 
offices at 728 Gravier Street. The « 
cern was formerly in the Caron 
Building. 

R. Pyne, of the Sun Ray Prod 
Co., Kansas City, was in New Ori 
recently, where he placed his acc: 
with J. S. Waterman & Co. 

Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, one of 
leading steamship agencies operatin: 
Europe, are fooling the steamship 
vada for Glasgow, to sail June 18 
a large amount of flour. 

The Texas Transport & Terminal 
New Orleans representative of the | 
land-America Line, has moved to 
Whitney-Central Building. This ¢ 
pany has half a dozen ships schedule: 
sail in June, and grain and flour are 
ing booked for all of them. 

R. A. Suttiva> 





Canada—April Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, mil! 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canad 
April, 1924, as officially reported: 
Ww! 





Buyers seem to 
expect to get some grades at slighi 
easier prices. It is said any kind of «., 


v 


‘ts 
ins 
int 


to 


To— Flour, bbls | 
United Kingdom .......... 244,222 2,97 
TOMSGOE BERSCR cnc cccccccce 8,984 
PE ci Unteeeess e056 anedes 2,947 
Newfoundland ............ 11,372 
pO Pee ee 2,679 
SE. SG bb 80.50.5%602.000.08 13,942 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 18,901 
Other British West Indies. 9,943 ‘ 
British South Africa....... 9,713 1 
British West Africa ....... 475 
) MEF EPETETES Eee 2,014 
British Honduras ......... 591 
British Guiana .........606 5,545 
ES ee 7,757 , 
Re ees ee ee 110,951 1,02 
Colombia ..... Maveswe 127 
RR ER ee eee 1,362 
PE gab6x.6 5450004000008 885 
GE scesenconsceccccreces BRCM 
EL 0.0.6 6.04.9 0 dG2%48:% 06 1,648 1 
MeisiIam COMBO .....cccerce 60 
EE Tak dire en's 44:.6.60:9:40 04 %.9.0 1,779 
DE. Ghee 04402 eee 0045 12,587 1 
SE goa y oun died wee b's bac 3,216 
WEE cc 6 vic cvcaseres ‘ance. ee 
French West Indies ....... 653 
CE ccc ctedecvcccesee 211,434 
DE Wtedibeeehe ber endeae 3,675 
BEE 8686606600 60 tesacua ve 9,629 
DED ch nwedabbecceneceneses 4,121 30 
Irish Free State .......... 23,682 
SE eer eee re re 2,538 
DY aGsaves< seaseunesos 17 
BE, Savenet sccawscevees 2,187 
PEED, 6 cecetonecicens 13,876 
DT Cites nkée sedans ewe ae 584 
DEY bpecccecccesescnee 281 
EE de Wak ob 4d ea eu a eiees 42,511 33 
POD: 6 0 64 s.04 50-000 4iavee 475 
ES eee 36,122 
Portuguese Africa ......... 738 
Ph BE 8 cosh. cencs ede 2,389 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 277 
DIN. \n 56 6.5.0.05.9:46 60.0080-0% 9,998 
\....... PRP ree 7,546 - 
oo, Pe eee ee 410 

EE ‘S'eos 0640s b onweh eae 889,654 6,085 

———100 lbs— 
Bran, shorts, Oatm 
middlings rolled « 
SD, SEOERES cccccecs waeees 34 
United States ........... 156,919 
PD sida eh ei senenes 2,414 
British Guiana ......... 50 
British South Africa.... ..... 4 
MEE Sia ascétRCeSéne (2 bb6S 
GUE Gwecccopecseccce seeve 
Other British W. Indies. 15 
Newfoundland .......... 455 
SPORE WEOD BtAte cesccccse cesce 15 
DOMMArE ....ccccccccess ceses 2 
BOGUOBOOMGD cvccdsevccce § cecve 
BWOGEM cccccscccccccces ceece 2, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 70 
CEE cadecccsgeeeees adsne 
DUNE cccccseccdecceue § § svece 10 
WrimIas «nw cccccscceccs 100 . 
po ee er ee rey | 160,023 72,6 6 





The Mexican Trade News estimat:s 


that the consumption of flour in Mexi 


co 


during 1924 will total approximate'y 


2,000,000 bbls. 
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ENGLAND 

Loxpon, May 14.—The amount of for- 
ward business possible with Canadian 
mills has been very limited the past week, 
for the reason that millers, have been 
firm on quotations. Buyers here are not 
yet prepared to pay the prices asked, 
while there are resellers who are willing 
to accept equal to 33s, cif., for pur- 
chases made before the recent advance; 
in fact, one case has been reported where 
a porcel arrived in dock was being 
hawk-d around at 32s 6d, c.i.f. 

Thse remarks apply to Canadian ex- 
port patents, for which the almost uni- 
vers?. price is 38s 9d, c.i.f., with some 
askin: 34s for last half May and first 
half June seaboard. On cable offers 
from the mills, top patents range 35s 9d 
@3i-. «i.f., according to quality. As 
far it is possible to judge from in- 
quiri s, stocks of Canadian flours cannot 
be liege, but no doubt a fair business 
has |.cen put through at the lower range 
of | ces. 

Arrivals of flour last week were more 
than ample for requirements, with Aus- 
tralivi holding first place. This flour 
has cen quiet, but with mills holding 
prices so firmly, and weak holders elimi- 
nate, the price for | ae a parcels had 
shown a firmer tendency and none of 
real quality can be purchased now at 
under 33s, ¢.i.f., while ex-store the value 
would be about 35s 6d. For shipment, 
Australian millers, no doubt mainly 
owing to oriental demand, seem to be 
inditferent sellers at about 34s 6d. 

Minneapolis low grades are offered at 
26s 6d@27s 6d, but owing to free Plate 
offerings of low grade at 23s 9d@24s 6d, 
cif., there is little chance of business 
with America, for the Plate low grades 
are of good color and quite fair strength. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour is unchanged at 38s, 
delivered, but the actual taking prices 
would be nearer 36s, with possibly 35s 
6d, delivered, for a good round lot, and 
it would be safe to calculate the c.i.f. 
equivalent as about 32s. 

Arrivals of flour during the past week 
have been heavy. The quantities, given 
in sacks of 280 Ibs each, were: from the 
United States, Atlantic 13,200, Pacific 
4,000; Canada, 4,000; Australia, 14,803; 
Continent, 1,000. 

The wheat market has been weak, and 
Canadian prices are distinctly lower. 
No. | northern Manitoba, arrived, sold at 
44s id, April-May at 44s 3d, May-June 
at 41s 44d, and June-July at 44s 6d. 
Australian wheat has shared in the gen- 
eral decline, but only to a fractional ex- 
tent, as afloat parcels are offered at 47s 
9d and April-May at 47s 3d. Choice 
white Karachi is offered for May-June 
Shipment at 45s $d. Rosafe, 6314-lb, 
for April-May, is held for 44s, and 
Baruso, 63%-Ib, in same position, at 43s 
9d, but a part cargo of the latter has 
been sold at 42s 744d for June shipment 
and a full cargo of 7,000 tons for July 
“ eported as being sold at 42s 414d to 

rance, 

london made middlings show a fur- 
ther advance to £8 15s per ton, ex-mill, 
but bran is on offer today at £7 10s, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards have been firm, with 
passage parcels offering at £6 12s 6d, 
May-June at £6 8s 9d, July at £6 7s 6d, 
and August at £6 2s 6d. Fancy Plate 
middlings afloat are held for £8 5s, c.i-f., 
and May-July at £8 2s 6d. Plate bran 
for May-July, £6 asked. 

There is no real change in the oatmeal 
market, traders reporting demand limit- 
ed and trade slow. For shipment from 
Canada or America, business seems to 
be impossible until two things happen, 
the final clearing out of spot stocks and 
a considerable reduction in c.i.f. prices. 
The reduction of stocks has not been as 


rapid as anticipated, owing to the ar- 
rival of some very unnecessary consign- 
ments, which the receivers state will not 
prove a very profitable business for the 
mill. London millers are reported as 
still accepting £15 15s, ex-store, and 
possibly less. 


LONDON FLOUR CONTRACT 


The question has recently been raised 
as to whether the port of Norfolk, Va., 
is admissible under the London flour 
contract. The executive committee of 
the London Flour Trade Association to 
which the matter was referred, has de- 
cided that that port has always been 
considered as included within the limits 
mentioned in the contract, yet in order 
to avoid any possibility of misunder- 
standing, the words “Newport News” 
will be altered to “Hampton Roads” in 
the next reprint of the London flour 
contract, No. 1, which concerns American 
and Canadian flours. 


LONDON PORT CHARGES 


W. T. Odam, secretary of the London 
Flour Trade Association, announces that 
an agreement has been reached between 
the London Flour Trade Association on 
the one hand and the Port of London 
Authority and the Wharfingers’ Associa- 
tion on the other, whereby the following 
basic rates have been arranged, to date 
as from April 1: consolidated landing 
rate, 4s 6d per ton: new wharfage rate, 
3s 3d; dock quay rate, 2s; rent, 4d 
These rates are subject to the current 
percentage additions which, at present, 
are 100 per cent, except in the case of 
rent, which is 50 per cent. 


NOTES 


George N. Roberts, vice president 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, called at 
this office on May 12. He will leave on 
May 17 for Paris, and expects to return 
home about the middle of June. 


W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Montreal, 
called at this office on May 13. He will 
leave for the Continent on May 18 and 
intends to visit a number of markets in 
northern Europe, returning to London 
toward the end of June. 


Liverpool Wheat Price Declines 


Liverroot, May 14. — Demand for 
wheat fell off after the middle of last 
week, the market being under the influ- 
ence of the American bureau report and 
cheaper Canadian offers. Large ship- 
ments have been reported, and some of 
the wheat from Montreal has _ been 
shipped unsold. Big shipments are not 
in themselves a sign of weakness, in 
fact they may indicate that large quan- 
tities are needed by consumers, but the 
case is different when much wheat is 
consigned or shipped for orders, unsold. 
Manitobas and Plates are gon | 3d@ 
Is 6d per qr lower on the week, but 
white wheats are steadily held and quot- 
ed 3d lower to 6d higher. 

Imported flour has been very hard to 
sell, demand being less than importers 
have experienced for some years. Cana- 
dian patents, arrived, are mostly being 
stored, the only orders being for a few 
retail lots. Firsthand offers of Mani- 
tobas are very firm at 33s 9d, c.i.f., for 
export patents. Australian patents are 
offered freely at 33s, without buyers 
showing any interest, and recent arrivals 
are in the main going into store. First- 
hand offers are firm at 34s 6d@35s 6d, 
according to quality. 

Low des are very firm. American 
second clears have advanced to 275, c.i.f., 
but demand is very poor, and buyers 
show no interest. Plate flour is not of- 
fered by shippers, and afloat stuff can be 


bought from resellers at £9 17s 6d@£10, 
c.i.f, Pollards are firm, sellers having 
withdrawn from the market. 

Feeding cakes are in greatly improved 
demand, owing to the reduction in price, 
some speculative sellers having accepted 
£9 10s, c.i.f., Liverpool, for May ship- 
ment, and £9 15s for June shipment. It 
is also reported that a sale was made 
for May-August at £9 15s. The pres- 
ent value of May-August is £9 17s 6d, 
with free sellers at £10. 

A parcel of May-June Russian linseed 
cake, 37 per cent combined oil and al- 
buminoids, guaranteed pure, sold yester- 
day at £9 5s in bulk or £9 10s in bags. 
It is reported that a cargo of 4,000 tons 
offered on these terms at £9, c.i.f., but 
buyers preferred seeing the quality be- 
fore going in for large lines. Rice bran 
is firmly held at £6 7s 6d, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool, in any position. 


SCOTLAND 

Giascow, May 13.—Though the trade 
expects that the opening of the St. Law- 
rence route will facilitate the volume of 
imports to Glasgow, it is recognized that 
the market will be very bare by the time 
the first shipments are due. The tone of 
the market is still dragging. Every one 
is holding back. When the baker shows 
no interest as a buyer, this spirit sooner 
or later affects both the importer and 
the miller, and the market is suffering 
now from general lassitude. But since 
other countries are showing much more 
enterprise as buyers, there is a fear that 
we may have a squeeze here yet and that 
stuff may have tobe bought at a premium 
because, when the change of spirit does 
set in, it will find every one wanting to 
buy at the same:time. 

Stocks have diminished substantially 
within the last six weeks. The return 
at the beginning of May showed a drop 
of nearly 10,000 sacks compared with 
the return of a month earlier, and the 
—v of wheat was correspondingly 

own. Quoted on the c.i.f. basis, the 
charges by home millers today range 
35@36s for top quality flours to Is less 
for second grade, and still another shill- 
ing less for third grade. Even then 
there is a good deal of cutting, particu- 
larly on the part of those mills which 
are under the control of the English 
combines. There have been heavy sales 
of wheat, especially Australian, the prices 
for the latter being 48@49s per qr, which 
is higher than the equivalent flour price 
ruling. : 

Imported Manitoba flour is offered at 
34s@34s 6d, c.if., for the best grade, 
and 32s@32s 3d for Maple Leaf and Do- 
minion. Very little buying for shipment 
is being done. Nearly all business is 
for spot goods. In spite of the opening 
of the St. Lawrence route, arrivals have 
continued on a light scale. Australian 
flour is commanding 32@33s on spot and 
for shipment about 33s 6d, c.i.f., while 
Pacific flour is 31s 6d for May shipment, 
but this will not be here in less than six 
weeks, 

Now that the price of bran has fallen 
and that further cheapening is definite- 
ly arranged ahead for the summer 
months, home millers are less comfort- 
able. There is very little doing in Amer- 
ican winters, which are quoted at 36s 6d, 
and Canadian winters at 34s. Both mill- 
ers and importers are finding it very 
difficult to fet a profit; the baker is ab- 
sorbing it all. 

The fact that recent prices for Aus- 
tralian wheat are above the flour equiva- 
lent will not ease the position of home 
millers, who have to buy the Australian 
product because it is the best winter 
wheat offering, and enables them to use 
more Argentine wheat, 


IRELAND 

Betrast, May 12.—The flour trade has 
been uncertain all the week. Prices 
closed higher for shipment, but no busi- 
ness has been done forward in any quan- 
tity; on the other hand, importers took 
advantage of the higher forward prices 
to dispose of some flour they had ar- 
riving and some lots ex-store. The less 
said about the prices the better, but it 
is reported that as low as 35s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, was taken for a short Manitoba 
patent. This cutting of prices is not 
confined to Belfast, but exists in Dub- 
lia, and one strange feature is that, 
while some are quoting these low prices 
other importers want at least Is@I1s 6d 
more for the same flour under private 
marks, 

There were offers this week of a real- 
ly good Manitoba straight run flour at 
33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 33s 9d, 
Dublin, but the extended shipment of 
June was a bar to business, as it is dif- 
ficult to get buyers even to buy for 
May, but the flour seemed very good 
value. Manitoba exports have not been 
much in evidence, having been over- 
shadowed by the cheap offers of short 
patents. At the same time it must be 
admitted that lower prices would have 
to be accepted to make sales, and those 
export patents which were offered a 
week ago at about 33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, are not salable today for 
more than 31ls@3l1s 6d, on spot. 

Minneapolis flours are dearer, the prin- 
cipal brands being offered on the basis 
of 35s@35s 6d, net, c.i.f., with a rising 
tendency. Consumers, however, will not 
follow the advance. American soft win- 
ters are firm for near shipment and it 
is not possible to get anything under 
36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for June ship- 
ment, but business cannot be done at 
this figure. There were buyers of high 
grade soft winters early in the week at 
about 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for an or- 
dinary soft patent. Dublin millers want 
about Is more than these figures, and 
would ask higher prices still were it not 
for the strong competition of English 
millers. ‘There are general complaints, 
however, that demand for flour is not 
what it should be. 

The anticipated demand for oatmeal 
owing to the shutting down of local mills 
has not materialized. Good medium meal 
is offered as low as 35s per 280 lbs, net, 
ci.f., Belfast and Dublin, spot or pas- 
sage. There is a good deal 6f talk about 
the falling off in the consumption of 
medium oatmeal during the last 12 or 18 
months. Coincident with this decrease is 
an increased demand for flaked meal in 
packets, both home made and imported. 
However, the tendency is undoubtedly 
in favor of the home miller, whose trade 
is increasing, and the foreign miller who 
wishes to keep his trade must make some 
arrangements to put his meal on the mar- 
ket in small packets. As far as can be 
gathered, the price for shipment of me- 
dium oatmeal in jute bags is about 36@ 
37s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. 

Home made rolled oats are offered at 
44@A5s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin; American and Canadian, 39s 
6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 3d more Dub- 
lin, for May-June seaboard shipment. 
Business forward, however, is complete- 
ly at a standstill. 

Mill offals are steady, and have not 
shown any inclination to ease off either 
in demand or price. Ordinary white 
bran, home made, is still commanding 
about £11 per ton in the principal mill- 
ing centers of both north and south of 
Ireland, and in country districts millers 
are able to get more. Other classes of 
red and mixed brans are maintainin 
their price at £10 per ton, with a g 
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demand. There are no stocks of any de- 
scription, as bran importers are very 
chary about bringing foreign bran in at 
this time of the year, as even under the 
best conditions it is expected that there 
is bound to be a certain falling off dur- 
ing the next two months in demand, with 
a consequent reduction in price. 

Feedingstuffs have also maintained 
their strong position, a very heavy de- 
mand being reported from all over Ire- 
land for corn meal. Northern millers are 
getting £12 10s@£13 per ton, full de- 
livered terms, and south of Ireland mill- 
ers £13@14 in country districts. 

Cottonseed cake is firm at £14 per 
ton in Belfast to £15 in Dublin, full de- 
livered terms; imported is worth about 
£13@£13 10s. Demand is good, and 
stocks small. Linseed cakes are rather 
draggy; shipment prices are unchanged, 
and are about £10 per ton, net, c.i-f,, 
Belfast or Dublin, for July shipment 
from the seaboard. Spot prices are be- 
ing maintained at about £10 10s with 
difficulty. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, May 12.—Early this week 
a slightly better feeling prevailed when 
some of the exporting countries raised 
their prices, and there were a good many 
inquiries from interior points, prices 
locally being firm on account of diminish- 
ing stocks. It is a pity, therefore, that 
United States millers did not see their 
way to meet buyers on this side, as in 
the end the amount of business put 
through was not of much importance. 

Canadian offers were raised to $6@ 
6.25 for patent grade and to $5.50@5.75 
for straight grades, which prices were 
considered too high, compared with the 
quotations of some Kansas millers for 
patent hard wheat flour at $6.10, and 
$5.50 for their straight flour, as, when on 
a parity, the Kansas flour receives pref- 
erence here. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 





Flour exports from Canada in April, 1924 
and 1923, in barrels: 

To— 1924 1923 
United States ..... ‘ 8,984 12,819 
United Kingdom .... 244,222 354,894 
Other countries .. 636,448 464,585 

swt enetecaween 889,654 832,298 

Wheat exports in April, 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels: 

To— 1924 1923 
United States ......... ‘ 32,805 108,781 
United Kingdom ........ 2,972,469 3,714,315 
Other countries . -++-++ 8,080,191 1,320,208 


Totals 6,085,465 5,143,304 
Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 


to April 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in barrels: 
To— 1923-24 1922-23 
TemECO Btetes 2.2 csccceccs 149,603 364,404 


United Kingdom ........ 2,953,696 3,528,029 
Other countries ......... 5,687,671 4,195,306 





WHORE ca scsevcesveccess 8,790,970 8,087,739 
Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to April 30, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 


1923-24 1922-23 
United States ....... 18,026,986 9,810,503 
United Kingdom .... 136,246,414 137,778,503 


Other countries 45,294,696 23,848,506 





TOCRD cc cecesccccns 199,568,096 171,437,512 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 





Sept. 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
c To 

From— U. K. U. S. Others 
Malitan, NM. G. ..... B.806 sc scar 399,592 
a See 36,354 
Other Nova Scotia 

POINtS .....ceee ©  Sesss seeee 364 
St. John, N. B...... STO80G saves 553,284 
Other New Bruns- 

wick pointe .....  ceu.cs ee Ser 
Montreal, Que. .... 928,455 ..... 853,859 
Lake Megantic, Que. -. seeee — rece 
Quebec, Que. ...... > ee 1,500 
St. Armand, Que... 928 1 5,169 
Abercorn, Que...... 10,190 3,071 45,757 
St. John’s, Que..... 8,740 3,190 19,031 
Athelstan, Que. .... 15,898 ..... 415,538 
Coaticook, Que. .... 427,587 ..... 273,980 
i Me wc. | «esee —.o. =eeee 
A er 381 3,044 
Prescott, Ont. ..... DGTP sssae 43,010 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 500,549 98,847 1,334,260 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 328,779 9,177 786,770 
. ee er eee 
ee wee, ORE.. iesss cscs 18,025 
Emerson, Man. .... 3,782 13 48,029 
ae e. - sada 
North Portal, Sask. ..... 2,535 300 
Lethbridge, Alta...  ..... ae. . £6005 
Vancouver, B. C.... 27,502 31,934 849,805 





Totals ..........2,953,696 149,603 5,687,671 





The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, which was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1918, as a nonstock, nonprofit co- 
operative purchasing association, is now 
the property of 12,500 farmers. 
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CHICAGO 
Not much business was reported by 
mill representatives and brokers last 


week, although there was a slight im- 
provement in demand. Sales, however, 
were for single car lots in the main, with 
occasional orders for 1,000 bbls. The 
business was well scattered, and consist- 
ed mainly of hard winter and spring 
patents. 

Spring wheat mill representatives said 
that buyers showed little interest in fu- 
ture bookings. While perhaps more flour 
was sold than during the preceding week 
or two, sales were generally of well- 
established brands. Directions slowed 
up, and it was rather difficult to get 
the trade to order out flour against old 
contracts. 

Few sales of substantial amounts of 
hard winters were reported. The larger 
bakers generally were out of the mar- 
ket, and the few that bought took on 
only small quantities. Several inquiries 
were received relative to new crop flour, 
but this interest was merely a question 
of getting information as to prices. 
Mills have not been inclined to quote 
new crop flour, and it is generally 
thought that, due to present conditions, 
they would not be willing to discount 
present levels, 

Soft winters moved very _ slowly. 
Cracker bakers were busy attending the 
meeting of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, and are un- 
derstood to be well supplied for the 
present. Pie and cake bakers, and job- 
bers bought sparingly. 

Clears were held at firm levels by 
mills, but local demand was rather quiet. 
However, there was fairly active call 
from eastern bakers for first clears, and 
fair sales were consummated. Offerings 
in this market were again quite free, 
but in no large quantities. Export in- 
quiries were few, and over-sea trade 
was practically at a standstill. 

Rye flour was very quiet, and trans- 
actions were few and small. The strike 
of Jewish bakers, caused by a demand 
for an increase, in wages, which was not 
granted, affected the demand from that 
class. The local output totaled 1,000 
bbls, against 1,500 the previous week. 
White was quoted at $3.75@3.95 bbl, 
medium $3.60@3.80, and dark $3.20@ 
3.45 


Demand for semolinas was sluggish, 
and shipping instructions were slow. No. 
2 semolina was quoted at 33%,@3%c lb, 
bulk; No. 3 semolina, 34@3%c; fancy 
durum patent, 34%@3%c; durum clear, 
$8@3.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.75 
bbl, standard patent $6@6.50, first clear 
$4.50@5, second clear $3.40@3.90; hard 
winter short patent $5.40@6, 95 per cent 
patent $4.90@5.40, straight $4.75@5.25, 
first clear $4.20@4.60; soft winter short 
patent $5.20@5.60, standard patent $4.85 
@5.20, straight $4.70@5, first clear $4.30 
@A.60. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

ae eee 40,000 28,000 70 
Previous week ..... 40,000 33,000 82 
BO GEO osesececse 40,000 20,000 50 
Two years ago..... 40,000 26,500 66 

MILLFEED 


The market was a little easier, and 
demand quiet. The improved inquiry 
from the East so noticeable the previous 
week was short-lived. Country dealers 
and mixers were in the market in a 
small way, the latter picking up odd lots 
at attractive prices. Offerings were 
freer for all positions, especially from 
the Northwest. Several of the larger 





companies had feed to offer last week, 
and this fact confirmed several factors 
here in their ideas that prices would 
work much lower this month. 

Spring bran was quoted at $19.50@20 
ton, hard winter bran $20@20.25, soft 
winter bran $20@20.50, standard mid- 
dlings $19@20, flour middlings $24@28, 
red dog $30@35. 


CASH WHEAT 


The trading basis of hard winters and 
springs was firm, but soft winters were 
a shade easier. Local mills were steady 
buyers of the better grades of hard win- 
ter wheat, but showed less interest in 
offerings of red. Outside mills were in 
the market, but not to the extent of the 
previous week or two. Sales for ship- 
ment totaled 260,000 bus. Spring wheat 
ag og were firmer, and the extreme- 
y light receipts were readily disposed 
of. Business was restricted, however, 
by the few offerings. Receipts totaled 
only 97 cars, against 103 the previous 
week, and 118 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@8c 
over May, No. 2 red 1@2c over, No. 3 
red May price to lec over; No. 1 hard 
2@10c over, No. 2 hard 2@9c over, No. 
3 hard May price to 5c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 18@25c over, No. 2 dark 15@ 
20c over, No. 1 northern 10@23c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.074%@ 
1.081% bu, No. 2 red $1.06144@1.07%, No. 
3 red $1.0544@1.06%; No. 1 hard $1.07% 
@1.15%, No. 2 hard $1.0744@1.14%, No. 
3 hard $1.054%4@1.10%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.23%@1.30%, No. 2 dark $1.20% 
@1.25%, No. 1 northern $1.1544@1.28\%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. 


ES rae $1.05% $1.08% $1.09% 

72 aaa 106% 1.08% 1.09% 

Pe 2 vescreuge 1.05% 1.07% 1.08% 

2. eee 1.05% 1.07% 1.08% 

BOO BO ewcccess 1.05% 1.07% 1.09 

MOy BOP .sccees oes oceeee arhn'ae 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was held on a delivery 
basis, but shipping demand was rather 
quiet. Industries also bought rather 
sparingly. Receipts totaled 769 cars, 
against 329 the previous week, and 312 
a year ago. Sales for shipment were 
150,000 bus. No. 1 yellow was quoted at 
78%c bu, No. 2 yellow 7844@78%c, No. 
3 yellow 764%2@i7c; No. 2 mixed 77%@ 
78%4c, No. 3 mixed 76c; No. 1 white 
78%c, No. 2 white 78%,@78%c, No. 3 
white 77c. 

A fair milling demand for rye pre- 
vailed most of the week. A boat was 
loaded out on Wednesday with a cargo 
of 50,000 bus. Receipts were 18 cars, 
compared with 12 the preceding week, 
and 13 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted 
at 674% @67%c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended May 31, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 193 158 132 122 
Wheat, bus.... 213 289 383 167 
Corm, BUS...... 1,589 514 489 1,299 
Oats, bus...... 828 994 625 991 
ee, GR vcs ces 16 22 53 12 
Barley, bus.... 59 105 72 44 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Although linseed oil meal offerings 
were rather light, there was sufficient to 
take care of the light inquiry. Prices 
were around $38@38.50 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

Members of the local trade have re- 
ceived notice from one of the crushers 
to the effect that it asks that a deposit 
of 10 per cent of the purchase price per 
ton be made on sales for shipment be- 
yond 45 days from the date of sale. 
This is to be held intact, in case of a 
market decline, by asking for further de- 
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posits, in order that the 10 
kept at all times. When ordering ship- 
ments forward, the deposit will be sulb- 
tracted from the invoice on the tonnage 
shipped. 

Some of the trade here feel that, while 
the fundamental idea of a margin is 4 
protection to the seller in case of a 
market decline, producers have not giy- 
en any consideration to the protection 
of the buyer, should the market advance 
They hold the opinion that the crushers 
can pick their customers with more care, 
and not sell to any but responsible |uy- 
ers. Others think that the sellers an- 
ticipate doing business with unreliable 
buyers, or have done so, and therefore 
ask for this deposit. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The June 1 report of the Chicago !ed- 
eral Reserve Bank states that the |!our 
industry manifested a seasonal decline 
in activity during April, compared with 
the preceding month, according to fig- 
ures of 38 mills in the seventh federal 
reserve district. These operated a‘ an 
average of 49 per cent of capacity, « »m- 
pared with 53.3 in March, and 41.3 the 
same month a year ago. Aggregate »\ro- 
duction during April showed a de: line 
of 8 per cent from the March lvvel, 
wheat flour and other flour decrea:ing 
6.3 and 24.9 per cent, respectively. (om- 
pared with April, 1923, total output in- 
creased 23.4 per cent, wheat flour sh w- 


ing an increase of 31.9 per cent, \ ‘ile 
flour other than wheat declined 30.7 »er 
cent. 

Stocks of both flour and wheat |ld 
at the mills decreased during April. the 


former 15.1 per cent and the latter ° per 
cent, but compared with a year «¢o, 
stocks of flour declined 17.4 per cent, 
while wheat showed little change. 

Sales of flour during the month were 
7.1 per cent smaller in volume and 5.5 
per cent less in value than during March, 
but compared with April, 1923, sale- in- 
creased 19.7 per cent in volume, wile 
little change in value was shown. 

Receipts and shipments of flour, ac- 
cording to figures furnished by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, also reflect the de- 
clining activity in the industry.  lte- 
ceipts during the month were 900.100 
bbls, compared with 972,000 in March, 
and 1,102,000 the same month last year. 
Shipments of flour aggregated 569.000 
bbls, compared with 703,000 in the jre- 
ceding month, and 915,000 during Ajril, 
1923. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


V. J. Petersen, past national president, 
John W. Eckhart, and P. P. Croarkin 
were elected as delegates to the annual 
meeting of the National Federated I!our 
Clubs, to represent the Chicago Flour 
Club, at a meeting held the evening of 
May 28 at the Atlantic Hotel. Frank 
G. Clark was re-elected a member of the 
executive committee of the national buy. 
A, J. Gardner, of Wade & Gardner, wis 
elected to membership in the Chic zo 
Flour Club. 

The meeting was one of the best t- 
tended this year, and an interesting })r0- 
gramme had been arranged. Judge ©. 
M. Thomson, of the appellate court, was 
the speaker, and C. D. Zeitler, tenor, 
sang. Judge Thomson spoke for fully 
an hour and a half, and kept the auii- 
ence interested at all times. He talked 
on the problems of the court, and puid 
particular attention to the gun probl:n. 
Conditions will not improve, he staid, 
until a federal law is passed prohibit ng 
the sale or manufacture of guns. 

The following were present: Jui ze 
C. M. Thomson, Walter S. Johnson, P. 
P. Croarkin, V. J. Petersen, J. J. Ke 'y: 
F. G. Obenchain, Phelps Cowan, Rich: rd 
Chadwick, Joseph and Harry Korzcii- 
ewski, E. G. Dahl, C. C. Anthon, F°-d 
Larsen, A. S. Purves, A. J. Gardner, (1. 
J. Baker, C. D. Zeitler, Nelson 4. 
Reese, Norman K. Reese, Milton |. 
Reese, Frank G. Clark, F. W. Colii- 
houn, Fred W. Seyfarth, E. A. Robins, 
George Hohenadel, M. L. MecNall, |. 
Sickinger, William Junken, J. G. Gro: °, 
John L. Armbruster, John W. Eckha't. 


STATE FLOUR PROPOSAL 


The division of purchases and suppli: >, 
department of public works and build- 
ings of Illinois, at Springfield, will op: 
bids on June 10 for supplies of hard, 
soft and whole wheat flour, rye flour, 
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aham flour, bran and middlings for the 

various state institutions. 
NOTES 

Earl Warner, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, spent a few 
days in Chicago last week. 

C. C. Bunnell, Chicago manager Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is visiting his com- 
pany’s headquarters at Minneapolis. 

w. C. Smith and H. Ward, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
visited local headquarters last week. 

Charles L. Bloom, manager American 
Brokerage Co., flour and grain, Denver, 
Colo., called at this office on May 31. 

\. J. Gardner, of Wade & Gardner, 
Chicago, left for New York on May 29 
to spend the week end with his family. 

1’. W. Brophy, secretary B. A. Eck- 
nart Milling Co., Chicago, with his fam- 
ily, is spending the week end at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Local mills were down on Memorial 
Day. One started up on Saturday, but 
the other was closed until Monday morn- 
ing of this week. 

i, 4. Henderson, of Los Angeles, and 
formerly manager of the local office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
old friends in Chicago, 

tubert R. Clark, of the Aunt Je- 
mim: Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was in 
Chicago last week attending the conven- 
tion of wholesale grocers, and called at 
the offices of the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation. 

C. H. Burlingame has resigned from 
the Mason Warner Co., advertising 
agency, Chicago, to become general sales 
manager of the Foulds Milling Co., one 
of the largest macaroni manufacturers in 
this country. 

i. G. Dahl, Chicago flour distributor, 
will leave on June 5 for Montreal, from 
whence he will sail on June 7.. He ex- 
pects to visit England, Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries, returning to 
this country in August. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago freight 
yards and public warehouses were, ac- 
cording to F. C. Sickinger, official Chi- 
cago Board of Trade inspector, on June 
1, 30,000 bbls. This compares with 27,- 
500 on May 1, and 29,500 on June 1, 1923. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 12,000 bbls to Buffalo, and 
1,000 to Erie; wheat, 200,000 bus to 
Buffalo; corn, 120,000 bus to Buffalo, 
61,000 to Ogdensburg, and 50,000 to Col- 
lingwood; rye, 50,000 bus to Ogdensburg. 

Several macaroni manufacturers at- 
tended the meeting of wholesale grocers 
last week at Chicago. Among them were 
James T. Williams, Creamette Co., Min- 
neapolis, John and James Canepa, John 
B. Canepa Co., Chicago, and B. S. Scot- 
land, Joliet (Ill.) Macaroni Co. 


Representatives of outside mills in 
Chicago last week: C. B. Jenkins, Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co; C. R. Mahan, 
Hannibal (Mo.) Milling Co; H. L. Wil- 
liamson, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas; E. B. Sewell, Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas; John A. 
Reis, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; M. 
P. Fuller, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn; George S. Steward, 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 


MILWAUKEE 


The recent strength in the wheat mar- 
ket and the firmer undertone resulted in 
development toward a buying movement 
in flour, and relatively fair sales resulted 
for a few days. However, easier cash 
grain prices caused trading to hesitate 
and the anticipated development early 


last week failed to materialize. At no 
time did the trade get beyond purchas- 
ing small lots to replenish depleting 


stocks, although there was some interest 
apparent in larger quantities for future 
necessities, 

Nominal asking prices, on May 31: 
fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent $6.70@7.20 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@6.80, and straight $6.25@6.60, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Clear flour has been in fairly active 
demand andgunder a limited production 
at local mills, sales have kept the mar- 
ket well cleared and some mills are be- 
hind on orders. Fancy clear was quoted 
on May 31 at $5.50@5.80 bbl, first clear 
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at $5.25@5.50, and second clear at $3.85 
@4.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

Hard winter wheat patents were firm 
but unchanged, and did not follow the 
advance in spring wheat prices. Only a 
moderate demand exists, with bakers 
leading the family trade. Fancy brands 
of Kansas patent were quoted May 31 
at $6.35@6.70 bbl, standard patent at 
$6.15@6.50, straight at $5.70@6.20, and 
first clear at $5.25@5.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for durum flour was light, al- 
though renewed activity is looked for in 
the near future, when macaroni manu- 
facturers are expected to come into the 
market for their summer requirements. 
Prices are well maintained and firm. 
Fancy semolina was quoted on May $31 at 
4c lb, No. 1 3%c, No. 2 3%c, and No. 3 
35%c, in barrels, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MAW BE-B8 wccccescs 12,000 2,500 21 
Previous week ..... 12,000 2,000 17 
Last year .........; 16,000 4,900 31 
Two years ago..... 16,000 2,500 16 
Three years ago.... 24,000 5,540 23 
Four years ago..... 24,000 12,800 53 
Five years ago..... 18,000 1,200 7 


Although the general demand for mill- 
feeds did not show more activity last 
week, the situation is looked upon as 
trending toward firmness. The position 
of bran and middlings was strengthened 
both for spot and deferred under buying 
by mixers and jobbers and a few small 
distributors, together with continued in- 
quiry for forward shipment. 

Prices were well maintained, except 
that standard middlings were quoted 
easier at the week end and old process 
oil meal narrowed in range but main- 
tained top price. July gluten feed was 
quoted $1.50 ton above the previous 
month’s level. Nominal prices on May 
$1: standard bran $19.50@20.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $19.75@20.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $19.25@19.75, flour middlings $24 
@25.50, red dog $30@33, rye feed $18@ 
19, hominy feed $31.50, reground oat 
feed $10, old process oil meal $39, cot- 
tonseed meal $41@46, gluten feed (July) 
$33.40, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

While there was some movement in 
rye flour, business was confined to cur- 
rent requirements of domestic buyers 
principally, although exporters were bid- 
ding. Consumptive demand is showing a 
slight pickup, and the market is main- 
tained at previous levels. Pure white on 
May 31 was quoted at $4.10@4.25 bbl, 
straight at $4.05@4.20, pure dark at 
$3.90@4.05, and ordinary dark at $3.50 
@3.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn cereals was rather 
easy, both domestic and export. While 
prices are holding about unchanged the 
undertone is inclined to be easier. Or- 
ders were principally for small lots. 
Corn flour was quoted on May 31 at $2 
@2.05, corn meal at $1.95@2, and corn 
grits at $2@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Wheat closed 2@3c lower. Receipts, 
14 cars; previous week, 6; last year, 18. 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed at 
$1.25@1.29, No. 2 $1.22@1.27, No. 3 $1.19 
@1.25; No. 1 hard winter $1.10@1.14, 
No. 2 $1.08@1.13, No. 3 $1.05@1.10; No. 
1 red winter $1.05@1.07, No. 2 $1.04@ 
1.05, No. 3 $1.02@1.05; No. 1 mixed $1.06 
@1.16, No. 2 $1.05@1.15, No. 3 $1.08@ 
1.14, 

Rye receipts, 10 cars; previous week, 
4; last year, 18. No. 1 closed at 67@ 
674%4c, No. 2 67@67%c, No. 3 65%@ 
6644c, No. 4 62@64c. 

Corn receipts, 72 cars; previous week, 
46; last year, 50. No. 3 yellow closed at 
164%4@iT%c, No. 3 white 7644@77'4c, 
No. 3 mixed 754%@76%éc. 

Oats receipts, 63 cars; previous week, 
56; last year, 62. No. 3 white closed at 
4714@A4A7%c, according to weight. 

Barley receipts, 38 cars; previous 
week, 56; last year, 69. Iowa was quot- 
able at 68@84c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
72@84c; Minnesota, 67@84c; Dakota, 
67@82c; feed and rejected, 65@72c. 


NOTES 


E. J. Schoephoerster, who recently dis- 
posed of his interests in the Banner Mill 
& Feed Co., Prairie du Sac, Wis., visited 
the Milwaukee exchange a few days ago. 
He announced that final negotiations are 


being completed for his taking over the 
Accola Feed & Supply Co., Prairie du 
Sac. 

Among visitors on the Milwaukee ex- 
change last week was F. H. Kehrberg, 
of the Scott Logan Milling Co., Sheldon, 
Iowa, who called on the La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co. and other firms. 

Charles Gruhle, Edwin J. Peterson and 
Louis Schuette have incorporated the 
Oriental Milling Co., Manitowoc, Wis., 
with $75,000 capital stock, consisting of 
750 shares of $100 par value each. 

The Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., through E. Gonzenbach, 
president, has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. Liabilities of $73,754 
and assets of $132,432 were claimed. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending May 31, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 


parisons: 
7~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 42,700 18,650 11,660 10,550 
Wheat, bus.. 19,600 26,600 39,647 51,300 
Corn, bus.... 106,560 73,680°958,825 23,000 
Oats, bus.... 138,600 136,400 297,785 255,525 
Barley, bus.. 60,800 109,020 45,360 74,120 
Rye, bus..... 14,150 25,470 12,080 12,997 
Feed, tons... | 955 1,250 3,645 6,269 

L. E. Meyer. 





AMERICA’S WHEAT TRADE 
WITH CHINA 


(Continued from page 1008.) 
extra expense is incurred, for the 
warehouse space must be paid for, but 
none of the warehouses have facilities 
for storing in bulk, so that the cargo 
has to be sacked and unloaded in light- 
ers just the same. Another cost is 
added to shipments made in bulk when 
the ship has only a limited stay in port. 
Sacking the wheat as it is being unload- 
ed increases the time of discharging by 
about 20 per cent, and may make the 
consignee responsible for heavy demur- 
rage charges incurred by the shipowners. 

There is at present no import duty on 
either flour or wheat, but a charge of 5 
per cent is made by the authorities, 

The China wheat market is a fluctuat- 
ing one, depending in any given year en- 
tirely upon the outcome of the native 
Chinese crop and of foreign wheat crops. 
The future of the flour milling industry 
in China is, on the other hand, assured, 
for the market is expanding, and must 
continue to expand, as long and as far 
as means of transportation can be im- 
proved. Shanghai is at the neck of an 
inland market of almost 100,000,000 peo- 
ple, and the one hindrance to the rapid 
expansion of the flour market, namely, 
the lack of cheap transportation, is cer- 
tain to be remedied in time. 


> 





JAPAN 


Toxyo, May 13.—Japanese millers have 
suddenly discovered themselves in an en- 
viable position. While the depreciation 
of the yen has given most industries a 
problem to solve, it has solved the prob- 
lem of the millers. Instead of the price 
of flour taking an expected drop and 
leaving the millers holding the sack, it 
is steadily rising. 

The importation of foreign wheat dur- 
ing the six months following the earth- 
quake of Sept. 1 reached 700,000 tons, 
in round numbers. Part of this huge 
importation has since been consumed, but 
the bulk of it is still in the Japanese 
flour mills. This wheat was bought at 
what was considered a fairly high price, 
but it was purchased before the yen took 
its big drop. 

When the price of flour slumped to 
3.25 yen per bag recently, the millers 
were faced with the possibility of taking 
a large loss on the stocks of wheat on 
hand. But now the yen has dropped to 
40c and the price of wheat on foreign 
markets has gone up so it would be neces- 
sary to get at least 4 yen a bag for flour 
made from wheat imported at this time. 

The millers are now holding this fact 
over the heads of the consumers and have 
forced the price of flour up to 3.50@ 
3.60 yen a bag (approximately $5.60@5.75 
per bbl). No one knows just how much 
of the post-quake imported wheat is still 
unused, but it is believed that much more 
than half of it is still stored in the mills. 
This the millers deny, saying that most 
of the 700,000 tons has already been 
consumed. 
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Upon this assumption, flour buyers 
have maintained their hand-to-mouth 
buying policy and have succeeded in re- 
tarding the upward trend in the price. 
Consequently, consumers’ shelves are 
empty and small retailers have been sur- 
prised to find their immediate needs un- 
obtainable from wholesale merchants. It 
is expected that buyers will have to meet 
the millers’ prices soon, and that with 
the advent of the summer buying season 
the price may go even higher if the yen 
does not recover, which is not at all 
likely. 

While these circumstances have given 
the millers an opportunity to get out of 
the hole in which they found themselves, 
it is pinching the consumer slightly. The 
average Japanese family uses flour only 
for making dumplings, frying fish, and 
such purposes, and does not use more 
than a bag a year. Flour in small quan- 
tities is bought from retail shops the 
proprietors of which never have more 
than a bag or so in stock. 

The different qualities of flour offered 
for sale here vary more than a yen per 
bag in value, and the retailers take ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of the common 
people to sell them the cheapest grade 
of flour at prices ranging around 5 yen 
per bag, netting a large profit to them- 
selves. 

As the Japanese family uses so little 
flour, the high cost does not pinch as it 
would in a bread eating country. It 
does, however, keep bread from becom- 
ing the popular food here that it might 
otherwise become. 

H. J. Scuvucx. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
000’s omitted———,. Per ct. 


— 
1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 


April 1,038 3,747 56 
eee 1,426 2,958 69 
February ..... 1,539 3,103 69 
January ...... 1,716 4,421 64 
1923— 
December .... 1,789 4,941 62 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
October ...... 2,092 9,239 51 
September .... 1,568 15,409 31 
August ..... . 1,273 14,198 29 
re 884 8,843 31 
Se 806 9,252 28 
Serre 933 9,973 31 
OO Fr 1,167 4,943 52 
aa 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November . 1,556 10,577 40 
Oo” ae 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 25,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
Se 46200008 921 14,980 22 
SE 644089920 932 14,006 23 
Se 1,089 9,366 34 
MTL. be tctes 1,198 4,856 53 
March eves 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 5,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
CPOONEOE civics 1,557 18,206 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ...... 1,873 58,537 13 
July on 1,238 24,842 19 
DY ach eceues 1,546 25,235 22 
eres 1,265 25,932 17 
pO ee 1,591 17,641 29 
March bint 1,370 14,601 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,345 21 
By fiscal years— 
BORER 6 cc cces 15,103 71,007 49 
1932-23........ 14,883 154,951 30 
BORReES......++, 16,798 208,321 25 
, | Pee 293,268 20 
Se 21,651 122,431 44 
ol | See 178,583 38 
ee, arr 21,880 34,119 74 
oD) ee . 11,943 149,831 26 
oS See 15,521 173,274 29 
BEGAER ec ceccses Bee 259,643 22 
Serre 92,394 37 
| | SS Sa 91,603 36 
oS) ee 11,006 30,160 62 
| are 10,129 23,729 66 
ONG 6¥:4 006 9,041 46,680 47 
ss 2.06046 10,621 66,923 44 
ES 5004.95 13,927 100,371 38 
po eee 15,585 76,569 48 
By calendar years— 
Bs 6344505552. ee 98,524 43 
Pree 15,025 164,692 29 
Pere 16,801 280,058 20 
BR icsstessacs See 218,287 29 
Serres 26,450 148,086 45 
BOEEséicosetccs Seer 111,177 47 
| See ee 13,926 106,196 37 
1916 -- 14,379 154,050 30 
Aree 15,662 205,906 26 
| ee 12,769 173,862 25 
Sore 12,278 99,509 36 
| Aer, 10,622 61,655 44 
Sees 11,258 32,669 65 
1910. 8,370 24,257 61 
|, See 9,688 48,490 47 
So 13,013 92,780 _ 39 
» . PPP oe 15,277 91,384 43 


*Ten months. 
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CANADIAN CROPS 

The main theme of interest in Canada 
now is the newly seeded crop of wheat 
in the West. Seedtime has seldom been 
so protracted as this year. Whereas the 
middle of April should see this well 
on the way, it was the first of May and 
later this year before any important part 
was done, and May 24 had come before 
the last field was sown, This was un- 
usually late. 

The crop went in under suitable condi- 
tions as to moisture, and has made a 
good start. Early sown fields are now 
well up. All authorities agree that the 
acreage is less than last year, but exact 
figures are not yet available. 

Manitoba, which is not now as impor- 
tant a grower of wheat as Saskatchewan 
or Alberta, is said to be down about 25 
per cent, Saskatchewan is slightly under 
last year, and Alberta has a small in- 
crease. The acreage under other grains 
and fodders expanded more than enough 
to offset the reduction in wheat. Mixed 
farming is on the increase everywhere in 
the Canadian West. 





TORONTO 

As announced by wire last week, Ca- 
nadian domestic prices for spring wheat 
flour advanced another 20c bbl on May 
26, making a 40c rise within the week 
and_50c since May 1. Not since last Oc- 
tober has the market been as high as 
now. Naturally, this development checked 
buying to some extent but, toward the 
end of the week, business was moving 
again and sales, while not large, were 
normal. The baking trade and country 
dealers met their requirements as usual. 
Quotations on May 31: top patents $6.50 
bbl, seconds $6 and first clears $5.80, in 
98-Ib jute bags, in mixed or car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is about off 
the market. Last week, efforts were 
made by a few mills to find fresh sup- 
plies of wheat, but there is little to be 
had, Better prices were offered for 
flour, too, the result being the same. A 
few mills that specialize in this flour for 
household trade have sufficient in re- 
serve to carry them into the new crop. 
On May 31, good makes of soft winter 
90 per cent patents were 20c higher at 
$4.95 bbl, in used bags, or $4.80, bulk, in 
buyers’ bags, delivered, Ontario points 
or Montreal. 

The week ending May 31 was a poor 
one in the exporting trade. Few sales 
were made by Ontario mills. Advancing 
prices kept buyers out of the market. 
Reports from abroad showed that re- 
sellers were taking 1s 6d and more un- 
der the equivalent of the day’s prices, 
and mills concluded that, until stocks in 
hands of buyers were reduced, there 
would not be much new business. The 
break in sterling exchange on Friday was 
another depressing factor. During the 
week, prices to London rose 6d, and 
within 10 days before May 31 the total 
rise was Is 9d. On May 31, Canadian 
spring wheat mills were asking 36s per 
280 Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, on seven-day 
drafts, June seaboard loading, with July 
and August loading at June prices. Con- 
tinental prices in New York funds were 
at the equivalent of these British figures. 
Ontario winters were too dear for export, 
and only one sale’ was reported. This 
was made to Glasgow at 36s, jute. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed held steady at the lower 
prices established the previous week. 
Canadians have reduced their purchases, 
and the surplus is going to the United 
States. On May 31, mills were quoting 
government standard bran to the On- 





tario trade at $23, shorts $24, middlings 
$30 and feed flour $37 ton, jute bags, 
in mixed cars with flour. For export to 
the United States the standard price for 
bran or shorts with mill-run screenings 
was $14 ton, bags included, f.o.b., cars, 
Fort William. 


WHEAT 


Dealers in western spring wheat re- 
ported a quiet week. Sales to Ontario 
mills were light. Many mills have old 
stocks enough to supply their present 
needs. Rising prices at Winnipeg and 
slow demand for flour made buyers cau- 
tious. On May $1, No. 1 northern spring 
wheat was quoted at the same price as 
at previous week end, $1.13% bu, track, 
Bay ports, with other grades at Winni- 
peg spreads, 

Ontario soft winter wheat of milling 
quality was worth $1.10 bu, in wagon 
lots at mill doors; car lots at country 
points, 3@5c over this street price. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats were quiet. Sales to do- 
mestic buyers were light. On May 31, 
mills were asking the same price as on 
previous Saturday. Rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.10@5.30 bbl of 180 Ibs, in 
90-lb jutes, and oatmeal, in 98’s, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats, mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. Demand for ex- 
port was strong, and prices for rolled 
oats have advanced 2s and for oatmeal 
Is. Mills quoted rolled oats at 39s per 
280 Ibs, packed in 112-lb jutes, and oat- 
meal at 36s@36s 6d, in 140-lb jutes, c.if., 
Glasgow. Reground oat hulls $13 ton, 
Montreal, or $14.50, Boston rate points, 
duty paid. 

COARSE GRAINS 


American corn has advanced 2c bu 
since a week ago. Other grains show 
little change. Quotations, on May 31: 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 48%4c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 white Ontario 
oats 39@41c; Ontario barley 65@70c, 
country points; No. 2 American yellow 
corn 98c bu, United States funds, de- 
livered, Toronto; standard screenings 
$16.50 ton, f.o.b., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate for ocean space from New 
York to London, June, declined to 19c 
per 100 lbs. No other changes were 
made here. Quotations for June space 
from Montreal, May 31: Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Avonmouth, Bel- 
fast, Dublin and Glasgow, 22c per 100 
Ibs; Liverpool, London and Manchester, 
21c; Hull, Leith and Newcastle, 23c; 
Dundee, 30c; Aberdeen, 3lc. 


NOTES 


The bakery of O. A. Patterson, Have- 
lock, Ont., burned May 27. 

Oil cake meal last week was quoted 
at $44 ton, f.o.b., mill points, in Ontario. 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, spent 
May 29 in New York. 

Reports from Hamburg, Germany, 
show that 818,000 bags of flour arrived 
there in April, mostly from Canada. 
March arrivals were 739,000 bags. 

The opening of the Canadian statisti- 
cal crop year is to be moved from Sept. 
1 to Aug. 1 this year. The chief reason 
for this change is to catch early deliv- 
eries of new crop wheat. 

United States mills grinding Canadian 
wheat in bond made over 2,400,000 bbls 
of such flour in the 10 months ending 
April, or about 25 per cent as much as 
Canadian mills made for export in the 
same period. 

D. B. Hanna, president Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, has 
been appointed chairman of the commit- 





tee on finance and transportation for 
the annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
to be held in Toronto in August. This 
is to be a notable event in Canadian his- 
tory, as this famous association seldom 
meets outside of Great Britain. Its pro- 
ceedings are attended by scientists from 
every part of the world, and the topics 
cover every branch of science. Toronto 
expects several thousand visitors for the 
event, and Mr. Hanna’s duties will be 
very exacting. 


WINNIPEG 

The recent advance in price of flour 
failed to stimulate buying in the prairie 
provinces. Sales for domestic consump- 
tion showed a further slackening last 
week, and mills reported only a small 
amount of new business in sight. Ex- 
port demand was only fair. A slightly 
more active inquiry came from oriental 
markets. There was no further change 
in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted May 31 at 
$6.30 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were 10c un- 
der Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 
10@30c over. Bakers purchasing their 
requirements in jute got special prices. 

There was very little done in the way 
of sales of millfeed for domestic ac- 
count. Millers reported a large surplus 
of these products available for export to 
eastern Canadian and United States 
markets, which were buying steadily. 
Quotations, May 31: Fort William and 
Winnipeg, bran $17.50 ton and shorts 
$19.50, in mixed cars with flour; Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta points, 
bran and shorts $20; interior British Co- 
lumbia points, $24; Pacific Coast points, 
25. 


As is customary at this season of the 
year, the market for oil cake and meal 
was dull. Quotations, May 31: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $88, and oil meal $40, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

The cash wheat market was without 
feature. With prices at their highest 
points, farmers sold rather freely, but 
every decline resulted in curtailed offer- 
ings. Exporters and millers were in the 
market, but trade generally was indif- 
ferent, and likely to remain so until May 
grain is out of the way and business 
evened up. Prices for No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort Willliam: 


eo—Futures—, 

Cash May July 

Bee OB cccniccs $1.08 $1.07% $1.08% 
= re 1.06% 1.06 1.07% 
gs Ee 1.06% 1.06% 1.07% 
et Ge awe wee 1.07% 1.06% 1.07% 
ee OP asa tenes 1.07% 1.06% 1.07% 
\ a 1.05% 1.05% 1.05% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending May 29 averaged 
578 cars per day, compared with 434 for 
the previous seven days, and 215 for the 
corresponding period in 1923. 

Export demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal was reported fairly good. Do- 
mestic sales showed the decline usual at 
this time of the year. Prices remained 
unchanged. Quotations, May 31: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib bags $2.30, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags $2.90, delivered to the trade. 

Stocks of oats were reported light, 
and offerings were small. Trading in 
the lower grades was active. Exporters 
and shippers reported an excellent in- 
quiry, but little actual business resulted. 
It was stated there were less than 2,000,- 
000 bus barley at the Head of the Lakes. 
The demand for this grain was fair, 
chiefly from exporters. The top grades 
were not wanted. A few odd cars of 
rye changed hands, but there was a lull 





in demand throughout the week. ( Yer. 
ings of flaxseed were light, and crus)ing 
interests absorbed everything offered 
Quotations, May 31: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 39c bu; barley, 62%4c; rye 
67c; flaxseed, $2.115¢. 


NOTES 


Labor conditions in the prairie })).y- 
inces are showing increasing impr. ve- 
ment. 

The Ogilvie elevator at Tabor, A'ta., 
burned recently, together with some ( (0 
bus wheat and 2,500 bus rye. This i- the 
second time within two years this e!. va- 
tor has burned. 

A. G. Creelman, well-known engi) ver 
of Calgary and Vancouver, in Winn seg 
last week, said he considered the wo 
biggest things that had happene:: to 
western Canada of recent years wer« ‘he 
development of the western grain rite 
to the Pacific Coast and the adven' of 
the firm of Spillers, Ltd., into Cana: ian 
trade. The latter event, he said, nm int 
increased prosperity for the West, « .)e- 
cially if the company acquires the in)! er- 
ests it hopes to do, 

An action, in which $275,000 re 
claimed by the plaintiffs, N. Bawlf G iin 
Co., Ltd., Washburn-Crosby Co., and |r. 
Robert Magill, secretary Winnipeg G iin 
Exchange, was commenced in the W)ini- 
peg courts last week. The defend nts 
are John L. Davidson, John R. S:\ th, 
and the London Guarantee & Accii «nt 
Co., Ltd. The sum of $275,000 is ‘he 
amount of the bond required by ‘he 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, before the 
elevator owned by the first named le- 
fendants was declared “regular,” «nd 
the action arises out of their alleged ‘ il- 
ure to deliver the grade of wheat ci ‘ed 
for in elevator receipts. 


G. Roc 


MONTREAL 

A general mark-up in prices chav ic- 
terized the Montreal flour market ist 
week, following continued strength nd 
brisk demand for both spring and wii)'cr 
wheat flours. 

Export operations continued fiirly 
good, and a noticeable improvement !\as 
taken place in the volume of busines. to 
the Near East. 

An advance of 20c in spring w) it 
flours left the market still firm, \ th 
demand from European and Un «d 
Kingdom buyers good and a fair amo \it 
of business done for June shipment. \t 
the close of the week, quotations w: re, 
car lots: first patents, $6.50 bbl, seco ls 
$6, bakers $5.80, jute, ex-track, less ‘(/c 
bbl for cash, 

Prices of winter wheat flour were | \t 
up l5c bbl all around, and demand © 'n- 
tinued steady. Good grades were + \\( 
at $5.30@5.40 bbl, secondhand jute, x- 
track, and broken lots at $5.65@5.75, x- 
store, secondhand jute, or $5.90@6, 1 Ww 
cottons. 

The market in all lines of millf cd 
continued brisk, and offerings w 'e 
slightly reduced. Car lot sales were (- 
fected at the following prices: |) 1” 
$23.25 ton, shorts $24.25, middli +s 
$30.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c Tf 
cash. 

White corn flour sold fairly well «t 
$5.30 bbl, jute, delivered. Rolled « 
quiet at $2.90 per 90-lb bag, delivered 

NOTES 

W. A. Black, vice president and ¢ 
eral manager Ogilvie Flour Mills, L' 
has returned from a trip to the Unil 4 
Kingdom and Europe. 

In an address to the Canadian W: +t 
Indian League in- Montreal, on May °*; 
Hance , M.P., drew attention [0 
the big opportunities which awaited ( 4- 
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nadian producers and exporters in the 
West Indies. 

It is confidently anticipated that mill- 
ing companies here will show better re- 
suits at the end of this fiscal year, com- 
pared with last year. Freight rates and 
general costs continue high, and millfeed 
prices are down, which may make results 
of the next four months less gratifying 
than those of the past eight, but even 
with this it is felt that the showing for 
the whole year is bound to be a good one. 

A. E. Perxs. 


VANCOUVER 

Mills reported very satisfactory flour 
business in British Columbia during the 
last week in May. Country stocks had 
been allowed to run rather low, and 
country dealers were replenishing, while 
there were some good local orders. 

Export trade was very quiet. Oriental 





stocks of Canadian flour are reported 
very |eavy, and these must be consider- 
ably reduced before further buying from 
that suurce is probable. May flour ship- 
ments to oriental ports from Vancouver 
were the lowest since last August. 

The United Kingdom was in the mar- 
ket {or small parcels of special brands, 
but business on a large scale was impos- 
sible owing to a divergence of ideas of 
values and high freight rates. 


No. 1 northern wheat, June shipment 
to Vancouver, was offered at 144@2c 
over \Vinnipeg July, No. 2 northern % 
@lc under, and No. 3 northern 44%@5c 
under. Offerings of all three grades 
were fairly heavy, but buying by ex- 
porters was very light. Freights to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent were 
too high to permit of business being 
worked on bids received, and as buy- 
ers in those markets were able to secure 
wheat from the Atlantic at better prices 
than from Vancouver, local exporters 
put in a very inactive week. 

The Orient evinced sufficient -interest 
to make numerous inquiries for quota- 
tions, but no business resulted, as their 
ideas were considerably below local costs. 

There was a domestic demand 
for low grade wheat, but offerings were 
extremely light. 

No, 2 Canadian western oats, June 
shipment to Vancouver, were quoted 
(4c over Winnipeg July, basis ex- 
port. Buying was very slow, and ex- 
porters appeared to have made provision 
for all June requirements. There was 
considerable inquiry for sacked recleaned 
No. 2? Canadian western oats for export 
to New Zealand during July and August, 
and some business for these months was 
worked, 

Export demand for No. 3 Canadian 
western and extra No. 1 feed oats was 
lacking, but domestic inquiry for these 
grades was quite active; $26.50@27 ton, 
f.o.b., cars, ‘Vancouver, basis domestic 
freight rate, was the ruling price. 

Bran and shorts were quoted at $25 
ton, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, but were 
not very plentiful. Mills were not run- 
ning full capacity, and were only turn- 
ing out sufficient feeds to take care of 
the demand. With export flour business 
dull and no immediate prospects of im- 
provement, it is expected that feeds will 
bring higher prices ere long. 

June space to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent was held at 35s, and 
July space at 32s 6d. There was very 
little June space offering, and offers of 
33s 9d did not result in business. Ex- 
porters state that, in order to compete 
with the Atlantic, space for June would 
have to be available at 32s 6d and for 
July at 30s. Some August space was 
booked at 30s, and September space was 
offering at the same rate. 


NOTES 

Gordon S. Thompson, Vancouver man- 
ager Quaker Oats Co., is on a month's 
pre in eastern Canada and the United 
States, 

J. E. Hall, general manager Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a three months’ trip to Eng- 
land. He would neither deny nor con- 
firm the rumor that the. milling com- 
pany’s interests in British Columbia were 
to be taken over by Spillers, of London. 

H. M. Camenon. 


Representatives of two of the largest 
flour mills in the United States are said 
seen eg agencies recently in 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

Any one who attempts to read the signs 
of the times discerns quite clearly a 
growing tendency toward decreased pro- 
duction. Railroads are carrying less 
freight, factories of various kinds are 
turning out less of their various prod- 
ucts, and in many cases factory em- 
ployees are either being reduced in pay 
or in order to avoid it are being asked 
individually to perform additional labor. 

Even the well-known “flivver,’ that 
jazz-band-wagon of the highway, is evi- 
dently in lighter demand, because its 
manufacturer, Henry Ford, who previ- 
ously advertised very little in regular 
manner, is now preparing for an adver- 
tising campaign involving a total ex- 
penditure of $7,000,000, charging part to 
his various factories and part to his hun- 
dreds of distributors, on the basis of so 
much per car. Only recently, from one 
of the Edison plants near New York, 107 
men were discharged and a notice in 
their final pay envelopes told them in 
substance that, because of the passage of 
the bonus bill and other pending legisla- 
tion detrimental to general business, it 
was found necessary to reduce overhead 
expenses wherever possible. 

All these are signs of the times, and 
they ps only one way and that is 
toward Washington, from which has come 
nothing in the way of constructive legis- 
lation, but a great deal of chatter of a 
destructive nature. Against this Ameri- 
can business feels that it must in some 
way protect itself, and it takes the only 
way it can see at present. 

If the law makers of the country so 
frame the laws as to be only of question- 
able benefit to certain classes and very 
detrimental to the others, these others 
cannot be seriously criticized for seek- 
ing whatever protection they can find to 
conserve their own interests as much as 
possible. 

If congressmen, in order to hold their 
jobs, will persist in a policy which kills 
the goose that lays the golden egg, those 
who have been “living the life of Riley,” 
feeding on golden eggs morning, noon, 
and night, will soon find that a change 
of diet is necessary. This change will 
undoubtedly lead them back to what is 
still the best and cheapest food,—bread, 
—and in the long run this change of 
diet will be found both beneficial to the 
digestive and thinking apparatus of the 
masses and of value to the whole busi- 
ness interests of the nation. 

This may be the hidden plan of the 
present Congress, but if so it has been 
most effectively concealed—except per- 
haps from the eyes of those who closely 
observe the signs of the times. 


NEW YORK 


While there was no increase in the 
general volume of flour sales last week, 
the general situation is regarded as much 
improved, because of a better general 
feeling and a definitely increased in- 
quiry. There were the usual offers to 
buy at prices approximating previous 
lower levels of about 25@30c under the 
prices prevailing but, pa the wheat 
market had occasional soft spots, the 
flour situation continued firm, and buyers 
were unable to induce mills to cut prices 
to get business. 

illers quite clearly showed that they 
had a very definite intention of doing 
business at a profit or not at all, and this 
firmness, continued long enough, is bound 
to put the flour business upon a much 
more satisfactory basis than it has been 
for some time. 

There were unmistakable signs indi- 
cating that general world conditions were 
improved, which it was claimed, coupled 
with a continued firmness in the wheat 
market, would soon bring about a satis- 
factory amount of flour buying for fu- 


ture delivery, as stocks in the hands of 
large consumers were not regarded as 
excessive. 

Canadian crop prospects, which seemed 
to indicate a reduction, were quite an 
important factor, and it was felt that, 
with the danger of pending legislation 
especially detrimental to wheat market- 
ing removed, there would be a quick re- 
action. 

Quotations: spring first patent $6.75@ 
7.25, standard patent $6.25@6.85, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.75@6.25, clear 
$4.80@5.30; soft winter short patent 
$5.50@6, straight $4.90@5.35, clear $3.90 
@4.40; rye flour, white $4.20@4.60, stand- 
ard $4.45,—all in jute. Receipts for the 
week were 206,215 bbls; exports, 100,560. 

The wheat market, though having oc- 
casional weak spots, showed a general 
tendency toward firmness, with a good 
undertone. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.24; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.45; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.22; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.2014; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.0.b., export, $1.191%4. Re- 
ceipts, 1,444,800 bus; exports, 2,002,881. 

The corn market was easier, with a 
slight tendency toward lower prices. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 97c; No. 2 
mixed, 96c; No. 2 white, 97c. Receipts, 
94,500 bus; exports, 167,219. 

Oats were rather inclined to follow 
corn. Quotations: No. 2 white, 58@ 
58l4c; No. 3 white, 57@574%4c; No. 4 
white, 56c; ordinary white, clipped, 60 
@6lc; fancy white, clipped, 6214@63c. 
Receipts, 176,000 bus; exports, 285,618. 

Since the wheat market is becoming 
firmer, with a tendency to higher levels, 
the export outlook is brighter, and it is 
anticipated that foreign business will be 
better with most of the countries. Little 
can be looked for with Germany, however, 
as during the past four months great 
quantities of flour were shipped there 
under an arrangement for arrival pay- 
ment. German importers, speculating on 
the fall of the French franc, purchased 
flour from France, but instead of the 
franc falling when the payment was due 
it had risen, with the consequence that 
buyers were literally against the wall. 
Importers had difficulty in obtaining for- 
eign exchange for what they had bought, 
and a great many buyers have failed en- 
tirely, causing the banks to sell the flour 
at auction. Various lots of patent flour 
stored at Dresden were sold on May 15 
at $3.90@4.50 per 100 kilos, f.o.b., Dres- 
den. The German banks, it is said, are 
requiring 5 per cent interest a month. 


NOTES 


C. H. G. Short, of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Que., was in New 
York recently. 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., called at this 
office last week. 

Willem Van der Schalk, of Hamburg, 
sailed for his home on May 29 on board 
the Deutschland. 

A. S. Cain, sales manager William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
in New York last week. 

M. F. Miller, of L. F. Miller & Sons, 
grain and feed dealers, Philadelphia, was 
in New York on May 26. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in 
New York on May 27. 

F. J. Lingham, president Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., was in 
New York City last week. 

The home of Frank H. Knighton, at 
Garden City, L. I., was partially burned 
on Saturday night, May 24. 

Robert Barr, of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, New York, is on a six 
weeks’ trip through the West. 
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F. J. Becker, president American Maid 
Flour Mills, Houston, Texas, recently 
visited the New York market. 

George Rossen, retiring president of 
the New York Produce Exchange, has 
been presented with a silver service. 

A. R. Kinney, president and manager 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Grand 
Island, Neb., visited the New York mar- 
ket last week. | 

The old flour firm of W. H. Roberson 
& Co., after 72 years of activity, has 
closed, and W. H. Roberson, the only 
surviving member, has retired from busi- 
ness. 

William A. Heyman, formerly for- 
warding freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, died 
at his home in East Orange, N. J,, 
May 29. 

The New York Produce Exchange held 
its regular spring golf tournament at 
Knollwood Country Club on May 22. In 
the final results the flour trade showed 
up extremely well. Ray Kilthau won the 
Barber Cup, a 36-hole contest, and shared 
honors with C. M. Fetterolf by winnin 
with him the best ball foursome. J. N 
Claybrook won first prize in the 18-hole 
contest. 

Ruth S. Skiff, wife of James Skiff, 
died at her home in White Plains, N. Y., 
recently. The funeral services were held 
at her late residence, and burial was in 
St. Louis, the deceased’s former home. 
Mr. Skiff, who has been with the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. for nearly a half century, 
during which he has travelled all parts 
of the United States, has a host of 
friends, all of whom will regret his be- 
reavement. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour held comparatively firm in price 
last week, despite lower wheat at the 
close, but lost ground as to demand and 
trading. The buying of the previous 
week soon petered out. There is no sta- 
bility to the market; it rushes up one 
day and down the next, much to the dis- 
couragement of the whole trade. Still, 
the “visible” and world’s shipments are 
now dropping off at a good clip, while 
weather conditions for the growing grain 
are generally the reverse of those de- 
sired. 

The mills are making a record for 
themselves by holding old crop flour at 
a fixed price and refusing to offer the 
new crop product at any price, but of 
course all this will change when the 
pirates in wheat begin to hammer the 
raw material and thus force a selling 
movement. Sales were limited, being 
confined principally to an occasional car 
or so of near-by soft winter straight, 
basis $4.60@4.85 in secondhand 98-lb cot- 
tons. To all appearances, springs and 
hard winters were ignored completely, 
and at the close of the week and month, 
concessions would have had to be made 
to do business. 

City mills ran light, but will run full 
next week. They found trade quiet both 
at home and abroad, but made no change 
in their prices of either flour or feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@lic less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.65@6.90, 
standard patent $6.30@6.55; hard winter 
short patent $6.20@6.45, straight $5.70@ 
5.95; soft winter short patent $5.35@ 
5.60, straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye 
flour, white $4.20@4.45, dark $3.70@3.95. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.75; winter patent, $6.65; winter 
straight, $6.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
14,317 bbls, 3,971 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
2,243 bbls. 

Millfeed was nominally steady and 
lifeless, with lake shipment stuff about 
$1 ton under all-rail and Canadian $1.50 
under. All-rail quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $26@28; soft 
winter bran, $30@31; standard mid- 
dlings, $26@27; flour middlings, $32@33; 
red dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlings, 


Cash wheat in the local market was 
weak and slow, closing 2%4c lower than 
a week ago and 24%c down from the top. 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, closed on 
May 31 at 4c premium over No. 2 red 
winter, as against %4c over the previous 
week and 2c under last year. Closing 
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prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.11%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.11% ; 
range of southern for week, $1.10%@ 
1.13144; last year, $1.21@1.26. 

Of the 327,218 bus wheat received here 
last week, 326,211, all Canadian, went to 
export elevators, Exports were 421,174 
bus, all Canadian. Stocks were 557,491 
bus, 160,701 domestic and 396,790 Cana- 
dian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from 
June 23, 1923, to May 31, 1924, 1,115,032 
bus, against 1,042,497 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Arrivals for the 
week were none, against 50 bus last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 89c asked; No. 2, spot, 
84c; No. 3, spot, 8lc; near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 123,478 
bus; stock, 189,846. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to May 31, 1924, 316,444 
bus; year ago, 364,328. Range of prices 
last week, 80@844c; last year 87@95c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 58¢c; No. 3 white, domestic, 57c. 
Receipts, 30,843 bus; exports, 19,949; 
stock, 235,390. 

Closing prices for rye: No, 2, spot, 
77e, or 2c down for the week. Receipts, 
3,055 bus; exports, 34,286; stock, 106,148. 

NOTES 

Exports from Baltimore last week in- 
cluded 24,934 bus barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.30 bu; domestic wheat, $1.20; 
corn, $1; rye, 90c; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to June 1, 577,704 bbls; same time last 
year, 512,337. Flour exports from Jan. 
1 to June 1, 252,742 bbls; same time last 
year, 202,191. Grain receipts from Jan. 
1 to June 1, 11,617,659 bus; same time 
last year, 28,682,363. Grain exports from 
Jan. 1 to June 1, 11,686,355 bus; same 
time last year, 31,384,291. 

It is announced that J. H. Winchester 
& Co. operating Shipping Board _ves- 
sels, will give this port a new direct 
fortnightly service to London, Hull and 
Leith; that the Roosevelt Line, Wilbur 
F. Spice & Co., Inc., local agents, has 
established a new round-the-world motor 
ship service with Baltimore as a port of 
call, and that the Garland Line has re- 
turned to Baltimore and re-entered the 
intercoastal trade. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

There was a moderate business in flour 
early last week, but at the close, with 
wheat showing a declining tendency, the 
market developed an easier tone, with 
buyers inclined to purchase cautiously. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small, and mills show little dispo- 
sition to reduce asking prices. Receipts 
were 6,465,934 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
2,595 sacks to Melilla, 2,298 to Ceuta, 
1,875 to Dundee, 500 to Leith, 350 to 
London, 2,000 to Hamburg, 600 to Rot- 
terdam, 1,600 to Stockholm and 2,449 
to Tangier. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7.10@7.50, standard patent $6.80@7, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.55@4.75; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 

There was little trading in millfeed, and 
the market was heavy, though supplies 
were small. Quotations in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $26@27; soft 
winter bran, $27.50@28; standard mid- 
dlings, $26.50@27; flour middlings, $88@ 
33.50; red dog, $38@39. 

Wheat further advanced %c early last 
week, but later dropped 2c. Demand was 
slow. Receipts were 477,300 bus; ex- 
ports, 953,844; stock, 921,828. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, nomi- 
nal. Car lots for local trade, No. 2 red 
winter, $1.21@1.23; No. 3, $1.18@1.20. 

Rye advanced %%c, but afterwards lost 
the improvement and closed dull and 
without net change. Exports were 261 
bus; stock, 76,290. Quotations were 76 
@i7c for No. 2 western and 72@73c for 
No. 2 near by. 

Corn was in small supply, but the mar- 
ket for export deliveries eased off 1c un- 
der a slow demand. Local car lots were 
without net change. Receipts were 93,- 
474 bus; exports, 25,714; stock, 49,002. 
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Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 86@86%4c, No. 3 84@841%4c, No. 4 
82@82'c; car lots for local trade, No. 
3 yellow 89@90c. 

There was little doing in corn products, 
but prices ruled steady, with offerings 
light. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.25; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $2.25; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.25. 

Oats were in small supply, but demand 
was slow and the market was slightly 
easier. Receipts were 79,105 bus; ex- 
ports, 75,367; stock, 73,748. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 59c; No. 3 white, 57@57%4c. 


NOTES 

The upper floor of Pier 5, North, has 
been leased by the Philadelphia Export 
Co. Immediate possession has been se- 
cured, 

A delegation of 20 or more Philadel- 
phia business men will attend the elev- 
enth National Foreign Trade Convention 
to be held in Boston June 4-6. 


The flour rate to London, Manchester 
and Liverpool has been reduced to 19c 
per 100 Ibs for June and July shipments. 
The previous rate was 20c for June and 
2le for July. 


Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, has been appointed a member of 
the special committee of the Atlantic 
States Shippers’ Advisory Board, which 
is now making a study of the store door 
delivery problem in connection with its 
relation to car supply. 


At the monthly meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Philadelphia Maritime Ex- 
change, L. R. Holmes, local manager for 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., was elected 
a director to fill the unexpired term of 
the late William O. Hempstead, which 
runs until April, 1926. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.’s float- 
ing grain elevator, which more than a 
month ago overturned at Port Richmond, 
damaging one of the Manchester liners 
of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has been 
raised and towed to the Philadelphia 
Ship Repair Co. for repairs. 


It is believed among shipping men 
here that the outcome of the visit on 
May 26 of a delegation headed by George 
F, Sproule, director of wharves, docks 
and ferries, to Washington to confer 
with Shipping Board officials, at the in- 
vitation of Senator George Wharton Pep- 
per, relative to the establishing of a 
Shipping Board combination passenger 
and cargo line between Philadelphia, the 
United Kingdom and ports of the Con- 
tinent, would be only the first step to 
place Philadelphia on a move equal basis 
in passenger service with rival ports. At 
present there are only two regular pas- 
senger lines operating out of Philadel- 
phia in the European service. The dele- 
gates besides Director Sproule wha went 
to Washington were Hubert J. Horan, 
president Philadelphia Commercial Ex- 
change, B. Hoff Knight, manager Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, 
and John J. Egan, secretary. 


Samuet S. Dantes. 


BUFFALO 


Some business was booked last week 
by Buffalo mills and western grinders 
represented here, but sales were limited 
in volume. The most hopeful sign of 
the late May market is that no new crop 
prices are being quoted by southwestern 
millers. There are the usual reports of 
quotations, but as far as can be learned 
there is little foundation for these 
rumors. 

“I would gladly buy 10,000 bbls south- 
western wheat flour for my own account 
at the price which, according to rumor, 
I have quoted in behalf of my mill,” said 
the representative of one of the Kansas 
grinders in this district. “Rumors that 
southwestern mills are quoting new crop 
flour on a basis of $5.15@5.20, Buffalo, 
are wholly unfounded, as far as I can 
determine. There may have been isolated 
instances of quotations by small mills to 
old customers, but there has been no gen- 
eral quoting of prices on new crop flour.” 

Absence of these quotations is having a 
strengthening effect on all grades of 
flour, and prices have been maintained 
with unusual firmness during the past 
week. Bakers are placing numerous 
small orders, but refuse to buy in round 








lots. The grocery trade is not especially 
active. 

After advancing to 4%4¢ lb, semolina 
declined to 44%c. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers are still holding off, however, their 
ideas being %@%c under the current 
market. Their stocks are believed to be 
at the lowest point in months. 

Buffalo flour quotations, May 31: 
spring patents, fancy $7.25@7.55, stand- 
ard $6.60@6.90, first clear $5.35@5.60; 
Kansas, fancy $6.50@7.10, standard $6.30 
@6.50; semolina, 4%c Ib, 100-lb sacks; 
rye, light $4.60@4.75, dark $4.40@4.60. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
BY DMN ccseviscdsdwasves 128,115 77 
Previous week ..+ 126,586 76 
WOON GEO csrccceveccesine Be 57 
Wee eee BOO occ cceces . 72,750 43 


Grain receipts by lake are slowing up, 
and there will be no great activity at 
Buffalo elevators until the new crop be- 
gins to move. Considerable will con- 
tinue to arrive until that time, but not in 
early or late season volume, it is thought. 
Latest reports show that elevators have 
handled 45,480,000 bus this season, which 
compares very favorably with receipts 
for similar periods of other years. 

During the six days ending May 29, 
receipts from lake craft totaled 1,173,809 
bus wheat and 253,876 bus corn. In the 
same period the Montreal steamers took 
on 833,300 bus wheat and 18,300 bus corn. 

Some demand for hard winter wheat 
for shipment developed toward the end 
of the week on the Corn Exchange, but 
no sales were reported. Most of the corn 
received was applied on previous sales. 
The last sale, on May 29, was two cars 
of No. 3 on a basis of 85%c bu. The 
last previous sale of oats was on a basis 
of 57c for No. 2 white, and No. 3 white 
sold at 544%4@55c on May 27. 

Barley quotations on May 31: malting 
grades, 80@90c, c.i.f; all-rail, 85@90c, 
nominal; feed, local, 75c. 

There was little inquiry for spot rye. 

Rail receipts for the six days ending 
May 29: wheat, 3 cars; corn, 31; oats, 
27; barley, 5; rye, 1; buckwheat, 2; 
feed, 34. 

Millfeeds are holding their own, with 
the exception of a few declines of 25@ 
50c, and it looks very much as if some 
of the short interests are due for a bad 
June. Local bran held up to $21@21.50 
for June shipment. Lake-and-rail bran 
was priced at $25.50@25.75, Boston, while 
standard middlings moved within the 
ranges of bran: 

Rumors of much lower prices have 
been prevalent, but these could not be 
confirmed by reports of actual transac- 
tions. Red dog was unchanged at $38, 
Boston. 

All of the 34 per cent oil meal held 
here has been sold, and none is offered 
now. Last sales were made at $40. The 
31 per cent grade declined 50c ton at the 
end of May, the new price for June ship- 
ment being $38.50. 

Cottonseed meal declined 50c to $50, 
Boston, for 43 per cent. It is now back 
to the price generally quoted two weeks 
ago. 

Unusually cold weather throughout 
May and light production have given 
feeds strength few expected them to 
show, but demand is dropping off, with 
pastures now available. 


NOTES 


F. C. Gruetker, Buffalo manager of 
the Cereal Byproducts Co., is in Chicago 
to attend the feed manufacturers’ con- 
vention. 

Welland Canal tonnage for April to- 
taled 198,683, compared with 189,436 tons 
in the same month of 1923. Downbound 
tonnage, mostly grain, was 103,057. 

The Urban Milling Co. will rebuild its 
cereal cooking plant at 200 Urban Street, 
recently damaged by fire, at a cost of 
$18,000. New machinery will be installed. 


Accompanied by Mrs. Stork, Charles 
T. Stork, Buffalo representative of 
Noury & van der Lande, motored to 
Cincinnati, en route to Denver and Min- 
neapolis. 

T. S. Banks has selected his committee 
which will arrange the programme for 
the Federated Flour Clubs convention 
here June 20-21. Henry Veatch is vice 
chairman, and other members are Gus 


Buse, William P. Drake and W. §. 
Preyer. 

The New York state bakers’ convention 
was attended by many of the flour men 
in this district. Those seen renewing old 
friendships and making new acquuaint- 
ances on the convention floor of the 
Hotel Statler included Daniel Mahoney, 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Fred Krueger, W. §. 
Preyer, George Gesegnet, T. S. Banks, 
C. J. Napier, William P. Drake, Henry 
Veatch, J. A. Walter, William Moore, 
Edward Miller and Charles T. Stork. 


P. D. Faunestoc x, 


ROCHESTER 


There was the lightest output of flour 
here last week for any seven-day period 
in May. Between a short week witli the 
holiday out and some mills not turning 


a wheel, it was decidedly dull. There 
was a drizzle of new business, mostly 
for small lots and early delivery, indi- 
cating the trade had little faith in the 
present firmer prices, 

There was some contrast to this hind- 
to-mouth buying afforded by joblers, 
who bought for 30 to 60 days. he 
quantity was not impressive, however. 
Considering the amount of busines. in 
sight, shipping directions were in yood 
volume. 

Following grain prices, mills jere 
mostly advanced spring wheat prices 
slightly. In addition, the easier tone of 
the feed market firmed flour. Uider 
such conditions millers were disinc!iied 
to make concessions. A firm offer «1 a 
round lot might have uncovered an in- 
side price, but it took more than the 
small lots that marked the busines. of 
the week to get any favors, 

Range of prices on hard wheat flours 
at the end of last week: spring patents, 
$7.55@7.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, }os- 
ton; local, $7.60; straights, $7.10, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $7.35, cotton ‘)s’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $7.35; first cleurs, 
$5.75@6.60, cotton 98's, car lots, 
ton, with some mills sold ahead; Jovcal, 
$5.75@6.60; low grade, $4, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

The winter wheat situation here is t- 
ting decidedly serious. Mills have bid up 
prices and offered $1.25 bu to farmers. 
However, little was to be had at iny 
price. One mill here went the round of 
shippers without uncovering a_ bustiel. 
Under such conditions, some mills })ive 
been forced to sell flour short to regular 
customers and take a chance on covering. 
There was a good chance that profits on 
such sales will be wiped up before the 
deal is closed. 

What made the situation worse was 
the relatively heavy amount of prompt 
delivery asked. Lacking the grain, «ut- 
put of soft wheat mills was rather 
small. Under the conditions, mills «d- 
vanced winter straights 10¢ bbl, with sil! 
brands offered in a restricted way at 
$5.95@6; local, $6.50. There was a lit- 
tle demand for both entire wheat nd 
graham flours last week. Most mills «d- 
vanced prices 10c. Entire wheat was of- 
fered at $6.65@6.75 bbl, and graham: at 
$5.80@5.85, both cotton 98’s, car | ts, 
Boston, shipments in mixed cars. 

There was some new business in rye 
flour. Mills still had considerable on 
their books, and shipping directions 
were sufficient to maintain a fair out)ut. 
Sales of mill brands were made a! a 
slight advance in prices, with a range of 
$4.75@4.85 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, I) )s- 
ton. Locally, best light brands wre 
offered at $5.25@5.35. 

Millfeed was slow, and prices inclived 
to work lower, particularly on brn. 
However, mills selling locally found ‘le- 
mand sufficient to absorb the light «ut- 
put at close to former prices. Sine 
mills took a chance and sold abv id. 
Farmers are buying little, and dairy) icn 
are practically out of the market. Lo k- 
ing toward the future, a co-opera!'ve 
was canvassing the district taking or« rs 
from dairymen and farmers in generl, 
all members of the organization, ‘vr 
their feed needs next fall. Prices w re 
not made, except that assurance \ ‘Ss 
given they would be kept down to ‘'¢ 
lowest level practicable, quality cons''!- 
ered. In most cases the feeds «re 
mixed. 

Millfeeds were offered last week «Ss 
follows: spring bran, $26 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; winter 
bran, $30@31, sacked, mostly mill door; 
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June 4, 1924 


ing middlings, $28, sacked, mixed cars, 
Teten; local, ; winter middlings, $83 
@%, sacked, mostly local. Considerable 
rye feed sold last week to move prompt- 
ly, and the accumulation has about dis- 
appeared. Sales locally were at $25@26 
ton, sacked, There was a little more in- 
terest in western feed, but demand con- 
tinued light. Corn meal was offered at 
$37 ton and ground oats at $40, both 
sacked, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, $3.25 per 100 lbs, small lots. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
porte to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
4,0 22 


May Of scndvaescvencven 2 
Previous Week ....eeeeeeee 4,900 26 


Of last week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 
Thee is demand for hay in the South. 


Weekly shipments to that section from 
this d trict reach considerable propor- 
tions. 


The Anthony Baking Co. has sold its 
busine -s here to the Harmond Bakeries, 
Inc., hich has already taken over the 
plant. The Anthony company was one 
of the vldest baking concerns in the city. 
B. E. \nthony, head of the company, has 
openc:! the Pastry Shoppe at 212 Plym- 


outh .\venue. The retail shop main- 
tained’ in connection with the Anthony 
plant has been closed, 
T. W. Kwapp. 
BOSTON 

Prices last week were held higher by 
some rnills, but quotations based on ac- 
tual sales remained unchanged from the 


previous week. Conditions in the mill 
towns in New England showed no im- 
provement, Many textile mills are either 
closed down or running on short time, 
the result being that the retailer in these 
towns is carrying the smallest possible 
stock to meet the demand. Most of the 
recent purchases have been in small lots 


for immediate shipment. The big bak- 
ers refuse to stock up with old-time free- 
dom. 

Local flour prices range about the same 


as the previous report. Asking prices, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring patents, spe- 
cial short, $7.65@7.90, standard patents 
$6.65@7.75, first clear $5.35@5.85; hard 
winter patents, $6.15@6.90; soft winter 
patents $5.65@6.75, straight $5.35@6, 
clear $5.10@5.65. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending May 31, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fiour, bbe... GG0ee Ghee cseve s20% 
Wheat, Giicc’ cence 49,525 211,294 80,907 
Tre, Bla ccs 2,600 ee . «eeee 8,536 
Oats, bus..... 129,485 34,250 209,361 33,491 
Ry WEhccsace awees. ( esaen 239,521 27,523 
Millfeed, tons. EPS re are rm 
Oatmeal, cases 1,280 Peery 
Oatmeal, sacks 605 |) er er ee 

Receipts during the month of May: 

ss 1924 1923 
Wun, WE cata s cis saxe 132,526 83,800 
W BORG, WE 8465s hierbiaves 384,475 51,375 
ten, SOs vies Sss0s5ex' 2,600 11,000 
POR, WE: ciavetssnyseseeece 398,045 237,110 
a Se eae 60,675 25,775 
me ley, ee eo aie SOEs 850 
Militeed, COMB: ic iccssvc ces $26 245 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 25 ase 
Oatmeal, cages ........... 1,750 200 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... 805 


Agents reported a quiet demand for 
mill feed, with prices a shade higher. Pa- 
cific Coast bran was not offering, and 
there was no demand. Canadian bran 
was slow of sale, with prices about the 
same as for domestic. Other feeds were 
quiet, with the market steady. Quota- 
tions: spring bran, $26@26.25; hard win- 
te r bran, $27.25; soft winter bran, $27.50; 
I dlings, $25.25@25.50 for standard and 
“5+@34.50 for flour; mixed feed, $27@ 
34.50; red dog, $38.50; hominy feed, $36; 
stock feed, $37; oat hulls, reground, $16; 
cottonseed meal, $42.25@50; seer meal, 
™43.50,—all in 100’s. 

There was a quiet demand for corn 
meal, with the market easy. Granulated 
yellow was quoted at $2.30, bolted yellow 
at $2.25 and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $1.85, all in 100’s. Oatmeal firm- 
ly held, with a demand. Rolled 
was quoted at $2.90 and cut and ground 
at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour mar- 
ket easy. Choice white patent was quot- 
ed at $4.45@4.75 bbl, and straights at 
$4.20@4.35. 
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NOTES 

The Cereal Meal Corporation of Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston, with $300,000 capital, 
has been incorporated. 

Paul T. Rothwell, of the Boston flour 
firm of B. J. Rothwell, miller and ex- 
porter, is fishing in the Adirondacks. 

The Brackett & Russell Co., Norridge- 
wock, Maine, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital, to handle flour, grain, 
feed, etc. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Douglas Morey, baker, 
Fall River, Mass. Liabilities were listed 
at $6,076 and assets at $1,650. 

Louis W. DePass. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER FOR 
MAPLE LEAF COMPANY 


Toronto, Ont.—Charles La Ferle is 
traffic manager for the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. In this ca- 
pacity he has plenty 
to do. There is an 
immense amount of 
detail connected 
with the domestic 
and exporting trade 
of this great Cana- 
dian concern, and it 
is Mr. LaFerle’s job 
to keep things run- 
ning smoothly. His 
knowledge was ob- 
tained in the serv- 
ice of one of the 
component parts of 
the present Cana- 
dian National Railways system. Com- 
bined with this knowledge is considerable 
aptitude for journalism, and Mr. La 
Ferle is a frequent contributor to Ameri- 
can and Canadian papers on traffic sub- 
jects. 





A. H. Batrrey. 





SYDNEY’S CORN AND WHEAT 
SHOW BRINGS FINE EXHIBITS 


Metsourne, Vicrorta.—Although the 
total area devoted to corn in Australia 
is relatively insignificant, compared with 
that in the United States,—for the last 
five years it has averaged only 285,000 
acres,—the quantity of much of the 
grain is highly satisfactory. The great 
bulk of it is utilized for stock feeding, 
but a considerable proportion goes into 
human consumption. 

One of the most interesting sections 
of the agricultural division of the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s annual show at 
Sydney, N. S. W., which usually attracts 
an attendance of approximately 400,000 
during the nine days of its continuance, 
is that wherein the corn, wheat and 
other cereals are staged. 

The seed corn this year made a record 
in number of entries, which were al- 
most double those of previous years, and 
in excellence. The champion variety was 
golden beauty, and the winning exhibit 
of 10 cobs gained 91 out of a possible 
100 points. Second place was given to 
a sample of manning pride, and third 
to another lot of golden beauty. 

The wheat exhibits were quite up to 
the standard of other years, with the 
exception of the red varieties, which 
showed a slight falling off in quality. 
The winning sample yielded 75 per 
cent of flour, which contained nearly 
14 per cent of dry gluten. The color 
of the flour was excellent, while the water 
absorption was high, although not so 
high as in former years. 

The strong white class attracted very 
large entries, and contained some splen- 
did samples. Pusa No. 107 was ver 
bright, very heavy, and produced a hig 
percentage of flour of admirable quality, 
which secured full points for color and 
strength, and lost only one for gluten 
content. There was a record entry in 
the medium strong class, the weights of 
the samples ranging from 61 to 67% 
lbs per bu. A sample of canberra turned 
the scales at 67% lbs, and yielded a very 
high percentage of flour, showing a 
strength equal to 47 quarts per sack. 
The outstanding feature of the choicest 
federation, the most popular and the 
heaviest yielding wheat in Australia, was 
its high gluten content. 

CHarties J. Matruews. 
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THE PRICE CUTTING PARIAH 

Whatever its cause, millers have re- 
cently been showing a courage and de- 
termination to do business on sound lines 
which merits the utmost appreciation, 
commendation, encouragement and sup- 
port. They have been trying to get rid 
of many bad practices, particularly fool- 
ish terms and prices. Even at that, and 
with the sturdiest resolution in the world, 
conditions are far from what they should 
be, and every step forward is made only 
after much discussion and effort, usually 
after years of struggling with a bad 
situation. 

What shall be said, then, of the man 
who willfully and shamelessly, in the face 
of protests and entreaties, continues a 
needless policy of cutting prices so deep 
that everybody knows that honest flour 
cannot be furnished at any such figure 
except at a loss? Is it done with the de- 
liberate and malicious intention of de- 
moralizing the industry and nullifying 
every effort for its improvement? Prob- 
ably not. Or is it the result of stupidity 
and incompetence, or lack of courage? 
That is often the case. Perhaps it is 
done with some idea of self-advantage 
and advancement, or from an alleged in- 
ability to make sales otherwise. 

Cuts of 10c per bbl have been so com- 
mon that they occasion little or no com- 
ment, even when they mean a loss, but 
how about 60c to $1 a bbl, very much 
more than is necessary to get the busi- 
ness? When millers make such cuts it 
would seem that they were headed for 
bankruptcy, and the sooner they reach 
their goal the better for all concerned. 
There is a conspicuous instance of this 
sort in the trade today. 

When one encounters an outstanding 
and persistent case of this kind, especial- 
ly at a time wken an honest attempt 
is being made by millers generally to im- 
prove the morale of their business, and 
when such improvement was never more 
needed and necessary—what is one to 
think? Should not such a man be stig- 
matized as a trade pariah, a renegade 
and a traitor to the industry of which 
he is unfortunately a part? That is 
about the way his fellow-millers will 
think of him, whatever terms they may 
use to express it. He will have lost 
caste. 

Having lost whatever respect and 
standing he may have once had with 
them, how long can he retain the respect 
of the buyers? To be sure, some buyers 
seem indifferent as to the character of 
the mill and its management, and de- 
light in getting flour below what it is 
worth, so long as they can get by with 
it. No mill can continue indefinitely to 
put out good flour unless the business 
is profitable. In the event of failure and 
discontinuance, what has the buyer got 
to show for the work he has put on the 
brands? It has gone for naught, and he 
must do it all over again with some 
other mill and some other brand. 

The trouble with this sort of business, 
from what should be both the buyers’ 
and sellers’ point of view, is that it is 
on a false basis, one that cannot endure 
and be continued. There is no stability 
about it. It is a house built on the sand, 
or a house of cards, that comes tumbling 
down on slight pretext, usually when the 
attempt is made to shift the business to 
a profitable basis which, of course, must 
be done sooner or later. It doesn’t re- 
quire any selling abilitv, any salesman- 
ship, to sell flour in this way, provided 
it is any 

Any honest man will insist on an hon- 
est price; he knows that he is dishonest, 
and cannot do business otherwise. He 
is dishonest with his trade in leading 
them to expect and believe that he can 
give them honest goods below the cost of 
production. Any price which does not 


carry a profit is dishonest. Here is a 
subtle test of honesty, not usually ap- 
plied. 

Many a man who lives beyond his 
means never thinks of himself as being 
dishonest, and the law exonerates him, 
but he might just as well filch money 
from somebody’s pocket, and the man 
who builds his business by creating false 
and unwarranted expectations, involving 
a species of misrepresentation, is also 
dishonest. People do not think ordinarily 
of honesty and dishonesty in these terms, 
but it would be better for them and for 
business, particularly that of milling, if 
they did. 


TOLEDO 


There is no material change in the mill- 
ing situation. The mills generally con- 
tinue to operate around 50 per cent of 
capacity, some below and a few above 
that ratio, and occasionally one does sub- 
stantially better, getting in a week now 
and then at full time. Buying is in 
rather limited quantities by established 
trade, both domestic and export, with the 
prices on the latter so low that they 
scarcely show a fair conversion charge, 
and frequently below what the flour can 
be sold for to large buyers like biscuit 
manufacturers and blenders. It is not 
expected that there will be any material 
change for the balance of the crop. 

There seems to be more confidence in 
feed prices, and the idea prevails in some 
quarters that they have touched bottom. 
At all events, the undertone is much bet- 
ter, prices have been holding steady, and 
some buyers are willing to contract for 
July and August shipment, which is con- 
sidered a very good sign. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.064% bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
May 29, compared with $1.07 in the pre- 
vious week. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.30@5.65 
bbl, local springs $6.55@6.70, and local 
hard winters $5.95, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$23.25@24.50 ton, mixed feed $24.50@ 
25.25, and middlings $24.50@26.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Millers are making 
a point of keeping sold up on feed and 
moving it as fast as made. 

One Toledo mill is running its larger . 
unit full time, Sundays and holidays, in 
order to keep caught up on its ship- 
ments, and another represented at Toledo 
has been running full time for the past 
three weeks, but closing down Sundays 
and holidays. As a matter of fact, busi- 
ness is all that could be expected at this 
time of the year, and compares very 
favorably with other normal years. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
WRF BEBE cccccccrdscevios 32,000 70 
Previous week ..........+. 36,200 78 
|. Servi virerrr cerry 20,000 41 
TWO FOATO GBO occcccscecs 18,900 39 
Three years ago .......... 12,300 25% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

May 25-31 ..... 26 135,660 76,150 - 57 
Previous week.. 23 153,660 92,788 60 
Year ago....... 21 137,850 55,939 40 
Two years ago. 17 110,760 39,763 34 


NOTES 
Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., was in Detroit, Mich., 
last week to take delivery of an auto- 
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mobile which he will drive back to his 
home. 

C. D. McKenzie, general manager Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., called 
at this office on May 28. 

A. E. Grundstein, formerly in the flour 
business at Cleveland, Ohio, is now op- 
erating the L. R. Kritzer Baking Co., 
Cleveland. 

A. W. Maegerlein has purchased the 
farmers’ elevator at Marion, Ind., and 
will conduct a flour, feed, grain and coal 
business there. 

The Kritzer Flour Co. is the style un- 
der which Nathan Kritzer is now doing 
business at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding 
the Clifton Flour Co. 

Clyde Mendenhall, Plymouth, Ind., for- 
merly with the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, is now representing the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
in Indiana. 

C. F. Vandenburg, assistant sales man- 
ager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, was in Cleveland, Toledo and 
other points in Ohio last week calling on 
mill connections. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, Cleveland, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the New Richmond (Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co., was in Toledo last week 
on his way back from an extended trip 
to southeastern markets. 

George N. Collins, Indianapolis, Ind., 
recently returned from a visit to Kansas, 
where he arranged to represent the New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. in 
Indiana, effective June 1. He was for- 
merly with the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas. 

C. E. Griffith, representing western 
shippers of milling wheat, coarse grains, 
screenings and feeds, with an office at 
1207 U. B. Building, Dayton, Ohio, has 
under consideration the taking on of 
flour, on a brokerage basis, as it goes 
well with his present lines. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of.May 25-31, with comparisons: 
--Shipments—, 


--Receipts— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 64,400 426,000 14,910 118,350 
Corn, bus.... 57,500 33,750 18,835 6,588 
Oats, bus.... 63,550 28,700 18,000 11,170 
Rye, bus..... 2,400 143,400 6,100 9,800 
PITTSBURGH 


An improvement was noted last week 
in the volume of flour handled. While 
it did not amount to any great quan- 
tity, a feeling of satisfaction was regis- 
tered by the trade. Prices showed more 
firmness and there was less of a dispo- 
sition on part of buyers to haggle over 
quotations. Shipping directions showed 
considerable improvement. Stocks in the 
hands of bakers and jobbers were re- 
ported as fair. 

Flour quotations, May $31: spring 
wheat $6.50@7.50 and hard winter $6@ 
7.10, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.50@5, bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour nominal, with 
demand fair. 

There was a slight improvement in the 
millfeed market, with prices firmer. Quo- 
tations, May 31: standard middlings, 
$23.50@24.50 ton; flour middlings, $27.50 
@29.50; red dog, $35.50@37.50; spring 
wheat bran, $23.50@24.50; linseed oil 
meal, $49.50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per 
cent protein $46.50, 41 per cent protein 
$45.50, 36 per cent protein $42.50; dairy 
feed, 16 per cent protein $29.90@31.90, 
22 per cent protein $38.90@40. 

Demand for corn was improved, and 
prices held firm. Quotations, May 31: 
No. 2 yellow, 89@90c; No. 3 yellow, 86 
@88c; No. 4 yellow, 84@85c; No. 5 yel- 
low, 82@84c; kiln-dried yellow, granu- 
lated yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.25, 
in 100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, $2.25. 

The oats market was firmer, and de- 
mand good. Quotations, May 31: No. 2 
white, 55@56c; No. 3 white, 58@54c. 


NOTES 


William I. Spain is covering the fam- 
ily trade in Pennsylvania for the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

H. J. Wilhelm, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 
returned from a business trip to Ohio. 

William Lentz, aged 89, one of the pio- 
neer merchants and flour dealers of Leb- 
anon County, died at Jonestown, Pa., on 
May 27. He was engaged in business for 
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57 years at the same location where his 
death occurred. 

D. T. Felix, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
who is chairman of the golf tournament 
committee of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association convention at Bedford 
Springs, June 9-11, has booked a number 
of entries from flour men. 


C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

A slight improvement was reported 
last week by mills in demand for flour 
from southeastern markets. Mills still 
have a substantial volume of undelivered 
contracts on their books. Specifications 
have, however, been fairly satisfactory, 
and considering the amount of business 
that has been booked there have been 
few complaints regarding failure of 
buyers to withdraw purchases, 

Some little buying to meet needs is 
expected all through June. The general 
sentiment among large jobbers is that 
flour is now about as low as it will be 
when the new crop becomes available. 
A somewhat firmer feeling has been 
noted in flour prices on account of the 
advance of wheat and the weakness of 
millfeed. The following prices pre- 
vailed on May 31: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7@7.40; standard or 
regular patent, $6@6.30; straight pat- 
ent, $5.40@5.75; first clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers reported moderate sales. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.80; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.35@6.80. 

Cash wheat ruled strong, with No, 2 
red, with bill, $1.28@1.30 bu at Nashville. 
Mills have fair supplies, and have been 
making moderate purchases, 

Demand for millfeed continues dull. 
Mills are finding it difficult to dispose 
of their output without further sacri- 
fice of values. Quotations, May 31: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $21@23; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $24@26. 

Corn meal in light demand and un- 
changed. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2@ 
2.05; unbolted, $1.95@2. 

Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 17-24 ....... 199,320 96,560 48.4 
Previous week ... 193,620 104,607 54.3 
FOOF BHO ccs» - 181,920 80,045 44.0 
Two years ago . 189,630 90,542 47.6 
Three years ago.. 213,180 93,518 43.8 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 31 May 24 
eee. We veccccnyesnss Ee 14,300 
Wheat, bus . 242,000 303,000 
Corn, BUS ..s. 7 81,000 91,000 
Oats, bus . 227,000 216,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 159 cars. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, Nash- 
ville, has increased its capital stock to 
$150,000. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, was in New Or- 
leans last week on association business. 


W. B. Anderson, Jr., of the Acme 
Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., stopped in 
Nashville last week on a return trip 
from Jacksonville and the Southeast, 


The Tennessee Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting at Knox- 
ville, elected J. A. Stalcup, Nashville, 
president; H. L. Vineyard, Knoxville, 
and R. L. Phillips, Memphis, vice presi- 
dents; Robert Fehr, Nashville, treasurer. 

Joun LeEIpER. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market was exceedingly quiet 
last week. Mills were quoting prices 
that represented production cost, or less 
when taking into account the decline in 
the price of feed. Buyers were in no 
mood to pay advanced prices. Winter 
wheat top patents were quoted at $5.95 
@6.25 bbl, standard patents $5.75@5.95; 
northwestern spring patents $7.40@7.60, 
bakers grades $7.10@7.30; Kansas fam- 
ily patents $7.40@7.50, bakers patents 
$6.75@7.25. 

Feed was dull, and millers were mak- 
ing attractive offers to move accumu- 


lated stocks. Standard middlings were 
quoted at $25@25.50 ton, standard bran 
$26@27, flour middlings $26@29, fancy 
winter flour middlings $30@32, and red 
dog $37@39. 


NOTES 
The ref council of Norfolk has ap- 
propriated approximately $116,000 to pay 


the cost of additional dredging at the 
city elevator, to permit more and larger 
ships to be served at the terminals. Less 
than $500,000 of the original $5,000,000 
bond issue for terminal development re- 
mains to be spent by the city. The re- 
mainder will be used to increase the ca- 
pacity of the city elevator. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Max Brenner, flour 
merchant, listing liabilities of $83,096, 
and assets of $12,114. The action came 
shortly after a suit against the concern 
by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. to re- 
cover for amounts alleged to have been 
due the plaintiff when Max Brenner was 
the distributor of the Pillsbury products. 
The following mills were listed as un- 
secured creditors: Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., Minneapolis; Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Hecker 
Cereal Co., and Hecker Flour Co., Buf- 
falo; Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co; Wright 
Milling Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 

Josepu A. Leswiz. 


MOBILE 


An unchanged market with firm prices 
characterized last week’s flour trade in 
Mobile. There was no increase in the 
amount of sales, nor were there large 
orders, but the market generally was in 
a fairly good condition, and dealers 
seemed satisfied. 

A normal demand was shown for bak- 
ers flour, and although sales were small 
in quantity they were of sufficient num- 
bers to keep trade from becoming dull. 
Sales from the warehouses direct to re- 
tailers were up to their usual standard. 
Prices, which had been unchanged for 
some weeks, were as follows, f.o.b., Mo- 
bile, car lots: hard winter bakers flour, 
$7@7.25; soft winter, best patent $6@ 
6.25, straights $5.55@5.75; spring wheat 
short patent, $7@7.25. No quotations 
were in effect on spring wheat straights, 
as there is practically no demand here 
for this grade. 

Millfeed market conditions were about 
normal for early summer, although be- 
low the average for other seasons. There 
was no change in prices. 

a - 


The convention department of the Mo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce has been no- 
tified that the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will not meet in Mobile in 1925, 
but that it will be glad to consider favor- 
ably an invitation to meet here in 1926. 
It has decided to hold its next conven- 
tion in Miami, Fla. 

J. O. Forsytu. 


ATLANTA 


Flour trade last week was moderate, 
and without marked price changes, Mills 
were offering freely to clear up stocks 
and make ready for the new crop, while 
merchants and jobbers were buying cau- 
tiously. There was an average price of 
$6 for standard patents. 

Wheat millfeed trade demand con- 
tinued light, but movement was about 
average for the past few weeks. Mer- 
chants and jobbers were slowing down 
on increasing stocks above weekly de- 
mands. Prices were about unchanged to 
a shade lower, due to free offerings by 
some mills. 

Hominy feed trade was also light, but 
steady. Cottonseed meal prices were un- 
changed, although trade was very dull in 
most of the territory. Oil mills have 
the bulk of the available stocks, and 
feel that they will be consumed at pre- 
vailing prices or better, therefore are 
willing to make offerings in keeping with 
dull demand. Car lot prices at Atlanta 
were $38@38.50 ton for 36 per cent meal. 

Oats and corn were about steady, with 
fair demand. Oats ranged 62%c for 
No. 2, bulk, and corn around $1.01% 
for No. 2 white. 

Hay receipts were light to moderate, 
keeping arrivals about even with de- 
mand. Stocks here were light to mod- 
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erate. Prices for timothy were $2973 
for No. 1. New crop alfalfa was quoted 
in this market, but none had arrived. 


J. Hore TicNer. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market remained duli |,st 
week. Notwithstanding this fact, prices 
advanced. Quotations, based Evansville, 
98-lb cottons, carload lots, were: hes} 
patent, $7; straights, $5.50; spring, 57.25. 
Kansas, $6.75. Clears, in jutes, first 
$4.25, second $3.85. Millfeed was in het- 
ter demand, and prices are up. ()nota- 
tions: bran, $22; mixed feed, $23; s)\orts, 
$23. Wheat was quoted at $1.06 un at 
mills and $1.03 at station. 


NOTES 


Many acres in Posey County 
devoted to tomatoes and pimento 
season, instead of wheat. 


Malcolm Fuhrer, Mount Vernon ; 
has purchased an interest in a cold 
age plant recently sold by the rec: 
of the business of Jarodski & Co., 
city. The property was transfer: 
E. H. Fuhrer, president Fuhrer 
Milling Co., last week. The inves 
is reported to amount to $65,000. 

W. W. Russ, 
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MILLERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
FORMED IN NETHERLANDS 


Assistant Trade Commissioner Ii 
J. Scovell, Brussels, writes to th: 
partment of Commerce: 

“The principal millers of the N 
lands have organized for the p 
of better handling their grain | 
and are meeting with a success 
is none too favorable for importer. and 
brokers. Twelve mills are includ | in 
this organization, although probal| the 
most important single mill in the | jun- 
try (consuming about one third as :.uch 
grain as the 12 together) is not ass: \‘iat- 
ed with the others, 

“With the strength of combin ition 
these mills can hold off in antici)) tion 
of more favorable prices, buy in ¢ «ess 
of needs at a time of low prices, |): row 
the weight of orders to the seller. or 
importers most nearly meeting their «on- 
ditions, and in many ways influenc: the 
market to their own advantage. )\\ore- 
over, grain buying in Rotterdam » «ins 
to be tending somewhat toward direct 
transactions, with fewer services «.ked 
from importers and grain brokers. 

“Most of the principal flour mil 5 in 
the lower German Rhine territory. ac- 
cording to conversations with Rv ter- 
dam importers, are associated in a ‘uy- 
ing organization, while the Mann/icim 
district, which acts separately, pra: ‘ices 
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community selling but not comm nity 
buying. As in the case of the mi ‘ers’ 
buying organization in the Nether!) ds, 
one of the most important single ills, 
located in Duesseldorf, has not j: ined 
the others in the lower Rhine associ (ion 
mentioned.” 
OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlanti« ts, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted es- 
day, June 3, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
——————_— From om ae 
Phila-H mp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia ! ads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 1,00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 00 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 00 
Brietel 22.0. $2.00 i... +--+ 22.00 
Cardiff ....... 22.00 22.00 
Bergen ...... MEOEe 9406 2006 Bacee 
Christiania ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP ccccscce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
DURE cccccce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 +s 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 . 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Maimé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ee 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 tee 
Havre ......: 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... .... «s-- 7 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 . 
TEM ce cccccce 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Leith ........ 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Liverpool .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 9 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 00 
Newcastle ... 22.00 .... .... ...- .* 
Rotterdam + 21.00°21.00 21.00 21.00 00 
Gievatter .:.- GOGO ccc cece cece 
Southampton.. 22.00 $0 
Danzig ...... 28.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... 30.00 bes 
Stettin ...... 30.00 
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WESTERN CANADA'S 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


president of Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange 
in Annual Address Calls Attention 
te Port’s Expansion 


A. Melville Dollar, president of the 
Vancouver Merchants’ Exchange, com- 
mented in his annual address, on May 14, 
upon the great increase in Vancouver’s 
shipments of grain to Europe by way 
of the Panama Canal, and to South 
America and the Orient. He said, in 

art: 
. “Within the past two years Vancouver 
has leaped from tenth place among the 
grain ports on this continent to third 
place during the current crop year. By 
Aug. 31 of this year we shall have 
shipped a minimum of 50,000,000 bus. 
I do not propose to go into the details 
of the grain business we have done at 
this port; you are all familiar with them, 
and probably you all are aware of the 
difficulties we have experienced in at- 
tempting to perform the somewhat diffi- 
cult feat of ‘putting a quart into a pint 
pot,’ which would be hardly more re- 
markable a feat than that which has 
been accomplished in moving this great 
volume of grain through the one eleva- 
tor we so far have at this port. 

“It is true that delays and congestion 
have resulted, but that is not to be won- 
dered at, nor is Vancouver the only port 
where delays and congestion have oc- 
curred. 

“T doubt, however, whether any port 
has tackled a relatively more serious 
problem than faced us here, or with 
greater success than we managed to 
win, thanks to the efficiency with which 
the elevator has been operated and the 
co-operation of all interests involved. 
The formation of the grain clearance 
board, which correlates the interests of 
the harbor board, the Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railways, the 
grain exporters and the steamship opera- 
tors, stands out, in my opinion, as one 
of the most useful pieces of work inau- 
guratcd by the Merchants’ Exchange, for 
without such a body it would have been 
wellnigh impossible to keep the grain 
moving smoothly and rapidly, and the 
port would have suffered a serious set- 
back and received a “black eye” which 
would be long remembered among ship- 
owners. The ain clearance board 
tackled a difficult and thankless task, 
and has given of its time freely and 
without reward. 

“Considering all things, I think we 
have every reason to congratulate our- 
selves on having come through a most 
difficult time very creditably and with 
a minimum of avoidable loss to ship- 
owners and shippers. More could not, in 
the circumstances, have been done, 

“Now, what can we expect of the 
grain business in the future? I think it 
is well established by now that under 
normal conditions the grain of Alberta 
and western Saskatchewan can and does 
move more cheaply to European markets 
via the Panama Canal than via the At- 
lantic seaboard. It is unnecessary for 
me to present any argument on this 
Score, the record speaks for itself. As 
to oriental markets, whatever their de- 
mands may be in the future, such de- 
mands must be met, so far as Canada is 
cern by shipment via the Pacific 

MAST. 

“Just where the dividing line is, to the 
west of which it is cheaper to ship to 
Europe via the Pacific Coast, is an in- 
definite point, varying from the season 
of Great Lakes navigation to the closed 
season, and affected also by relative rail 
and ocean rates. Should the westward 
rail rates be reduced or the eastward 
rates increased, the dividing line will be 
moved further eastward. At any rate, 
it is fairly obvious that the territory 
which may with economic advantage 
utilize the western route will not get any 
smaller, 

“This territory is a new country, at 
the infancy of its settlement, with untold 
acres yet untilled and rapidly increasing 
its annual grain output. 

‘The territory which can ship to 
Europe more economically via the At- 
lantic Coast is not increasing its grain 
Le nor its output. 

me quote government figures to 
prove this: i m 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“In the five-year period 1911-15 aver- 
age acreage under wheat in the three 
western provinces was as follows: Mani- 
toba, 2,830,000; Saskatchewan, 6,617,000; 
Alberta, 1,650,000. 

“In the next five-year period, 1916-20, 
the average figures were: Manitoba, 
9,748,000 acres (a slight decrease) ; 
Saskatchewan, 9,748,000 acres (about 50 
per cent increase); Alberta, 3,550,000 
acres (about 120 per cent increase). 

“In the three-year period 1921-23 the 
figures show Manitoba wheat acreage 
as practically stationary, 3,181,000 acres, 
whereas Saskatchewan rose 30 per cent 
to 12,893,000, and Alberta advanced 62 
per cent to 5,628,000 acres. 

“Taking the entire 13-year period, 
Manitoba has remained practically sta- 
tionary as regards acreage under wheat, 
Saskatchewan has doubled and Alberta 
has three and one half times the acre- 
age. Alberta is now producing on an 
average a considerably greater wheat 
crop than Manitoba, thus reversing the 
position of the five-year period 1911-15. 

“It is apparent that the trend of grain 
growing in Canada is westward, as a 
greater area of the virgin soil is brought 
under cultivation and as the areas which 
have been longer under cultivation be- 
come less fertile.” 





NO REPORT ON BREAD BILL 

Wasuincton, D. C.—No report is ex- 
pected from the House committee on 
agriculture at this session on the Brand 
standard weight bread bill. The hear- 
ings have been completed, but the bill 
has not been considered -by the commit- 
tee in executive session, which would be 
the last procedure before voting on a 
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Bran and middlings last week under- 
went a moderate reaction from their re- 
cent display of strength, the decline be- 
ing greater in middlings than in bran, 
especially in the Northwest. However, 
the Southwest claims the past week dis- 
played a healthier tone, a great deal of 
the inquiry coming from the small job- 
bing and consuming trade. This was due 
to the strength and relatively higher 
prices of corn, the poor progress of the 
growing grain crop, and recent firmness 
in the hog market. 

Demand for bran was less active. In- 
quiries from the Southeast and central 
southern territory had been rather brisk, 
but in the central states and more dis- 
tant feeding sections, buyers were not 
so active, due to the fact that Buffalo 
and Canadian bran was offered at ma- 
terial concessions under that of western 
prices for prompt shipment, Prices for 
bran in the Northwest, however, held 
rather firm, due to light offerings. 

Middlings were dragging, as the sup- 
ply exceeded the demand. In the South- 
west it was reported that mills were 
rather slow in selling for forward ship- 
ment, and bidding was on a more re- 
stricted basis. Jobbers resold some bran 
for July-August-September shipment 
that was purchased when the market was 
displaying unusual strength, but buying 
and selling is only in limited quantities 
at present prices. Some of the large 
commercial mixers have bought in a 
moderate way although on the bulge 
there was a tendency toward restricted 
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Seasonal Trend of Flour and Wheat Exports 


The curves based on the 10-year average figures (solid lines) show how flour 
exports tend to decrease from May through August, when wheat exports are steadily 
increasing, and to advance again in the autumn, as wheat exports fall off. This 
indicates the extent to which the export movement of United States wheat is respon- 


sible for the fluctuations in export flour shipments. 


The curves for 1923 are given 


separately, owing to their marked variations from the average. 
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they can buy their feed from Buffalo 
and Canadian mills on a more favorable 
basis than from the Southwest.. Under 
those conditions, it is possible prices will 
work somewhat lower unless the cotton 
belt and Middle West can take care of 
the feed when offered. 

Bran sold in Kansas City the latter 
part of the week on the basis of $17.25@ 
17.50, and resellers sold a limited amount 
of first half of June bran at $17.50, July 
and August equal amounts; monthly 
shipment was offered at $16.50@17. 
Mills, however, were holding their price 
for later months’ shipment on the basis 
of $17.50, Kansas City, though the trade 
was unwilling to buy at these prices. 
Wisconsin, Illinois and central states are 
buying feed in very limited quantities; 
in fact, Wisconsin trade is buying prac- 
tically nothing in straight cars, as all of 
the feed is being taken at the present 
time in split cars containing a few tons 
of the different grades. Central states 
have a limited demand for the heavier 
feeds, but are buying very sparingly at 
present, 

Manufacturers of gluten feed offered 
July shipment at an advance of $1.50 
over previous prices, making the price 
$31 in bulk or $83.40 in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Gluten meal was quoted 
at $40 in bulk and $42.40 in 100-lb sacks. 

The linseed oil meal market was rather 
weak, and demand was for small lots 
over a widely scattered territory for 
both immediate and prompt shipment. 
Prices were quoted on the basis of $36.50, 
a Minneapolis, and $38 by Chicago 
mills. 

Hominy feed was limited, but produc- 
tion was sufficient to take care of the 
demand and prices were being quoted 
nominally at $30 for white, and yellow 
at $29. 

Prices in the principal markets on 
May 31 and on the same date in 1923, in 
100-Ib sacks, were as follows: 


1923 1924 

Minneapolis bran ....... $25.00 $17.25@17.75 
Pure wheat bran ........ 25.50 17.50@18.00 
Minneapolis middlings .. 28.00 17.00@17.50 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 27.00 15.50@16.00 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 31.00 21.50@23.00 
Minneapolis red dog..... 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Mixed feed ............. 25.50 18.50@19.00 
Minneapolis old process 

OE TONE 64 cc ccc cecesys 38.00 37.00@37.50 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 34.50 25.50@26.00 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 34.00 25.50@26.00 
Minneapolis red dog* ... 42.00 38.00@40.00 
Duluth Dram ..ccccccccce 27.00 18.50@19.00 
Duluth middlings ....... 29.00 18.00@19.00 
Duluth flour middlings... 31.00 23.00@24.00 
Country mixed feed ..... 29.00 20.00@21.00 
Duluth red dog ......... 33.00 31.00@34.00 
Oe, Bee MUD 6.06 bcasees 27.00 19.50@20.00 
St. Louis brown shorts... 29.00 20.00@20.50 
St. Louis gray middlings. 31.00 20.50@21.50 
St. Louis white middlings 34.00 27.00@28.00 
St. Louis mixed feed.... 29.00 20.00@21.00 
St. Louis oat feed ...... 15.00 11,.00@11.50 
St. Louis alfalfa meal... 27.00 20.00@24.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 

iny feed ..... oe hine eer 32.00 28.50@29.00 
Kansas City pure bran... 24.00 17.00@17.50 
Kansas City bran ....... 24.00 17.00@17,50 
Kansas City brown shorts 26.50 17.50@18.00 
Kansas City gray shorts. 27.00 18.50@19.50 
Kansas City red dog..... 25.00 25.00@26.00 
Philadelphia winter bran 35.00 27.00@27.50 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 34.00 26.50@27.00 
Philadelphia spring bran. 33.00 25.50@26.00 
Philadelphia spring mid- 

GUMMB ccccvescecesvves 36.00 24.50@25.00 


33.00@ 36.00 
29.00@31.00 


Philadelphia red dog ... 40.00 
Philadelphia flour midds.. 38.00 


Philadelphia rye feed ... 35.00 23.00@24.00 
Winter bran ............ 28.00 19.75@20.60 
Milwaukee bran ......... 27.00 19.50@20.50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 30.00 19.25@19.75 
Milwaukee flour midds... 30.00 24.00@25.50 
Milwaukee red dog ..... 32.00 30.00@33.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 29.00 18.00@19.00 
Milwaukee old process oil 

BORE 60 bac cusscecsvewas 42.50 .....@39.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 45.00 41.00@46.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 36.00 .....@31.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration... 44.00 «+++ @40.50 
Badger stock feed ...... 32.00 «++» @26.00 
Reground oat feed ...... 15.00 --@10.00 


SPECIAL FEEDS 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$... 


«+» $24.00@26.00 
Hominy feed® .......... 38.00 


34.50@35.50 


Gluten feed, 100-Ibt**.... 37.15 .....@33.40 
Lake-and- 

Rate to Boston from— rail All-rail 
Minneapolis od $9.10 
Duluth ....... 9.10 
St. Louis ..... 7.50 
Kansas City .. 9.70 
Milwaukee ...... 6.50 





tChicago. **July. 


J. W. Jouno. 


* Boston. 





Minnesota leads in the number of 
farmers’ business organizations in this 
country, 1,330 associations having re- 
ported from that state. 





In Poland the domestic product is rap- 
idly replacing Ukranian flour as a result 
of the new import duty against that 
country. 
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SEATTLE 


Pacific northwestern flour prices have 
been firmer, owing to the advance in cash 
wheat due to deterioration of the Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho crops, more 
active milling demand for wheat on ac- 
count of recent flour demand for the 
Orient, and wheat requirements for ex- 
port by short interests. Flour buyers, 
however, have shown extreme conserva- 
tism and have bought almost exclusively 
for current needs. Millers show no de- 
sire to quote for new crop delivery. 

The general demand for flour from 
North China ports and Hongkong, which 
suddenly developed in the week ending 
May 24, has largely subsided. The mills 
were not disposed to quote forward in 
the face of advancing wheat prices, nor 
were oriental buyers disposed to book at 
the higher prices quoted for early ship- 
ment. 

The recent revival last week indicates, 
however, that oriental stocks of flour 
have been largely absorbed, and that 
there will be further demand if American 
mills are able to meet the views of ori- 
ental buyers as to prices. Unfortunate- 
ly, crop prospects in the Pacific North- 
west indicate still higher levels for Pa- 
cific wheats. 

There has been some increase in in- 
quiry from the United Kingdom, and a 
few unimportant sales have been made. 
Pacific soft wheat flour, compared with 
central states winter wheat flour, is too 
high to compete. 

Soft wheat flour quotations are quot- 
ably unchanged and more strongly held. 
Washington flour quotations at the end 
of last week, basis 49-lb cottons, coast, 
in straight cars: family, $6@6.40 bbl; 
straight, $4.50@4.90; cut-off, $4.65@5.10. 
Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, $5.25@ 
5.60 bbl; bakers patent, same basis, $5.65 
@6.10; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.70@7.50. 

Dakota first patent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast, $7.45@8.05 bbl; Montana, 
$6.75@6.95. 

Millfeed is firmly held on account of 
the reduced activity of mills. Washing- 
ton. mill-run at the close of last week 
was quoted at $28 ton, in straight cars 
to jobbers; Montana mixed feed, $26.50 
@27. 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 25-31 .. .. 52,800 26,107 50 
Previous week . 52,800 21,784 41 
pe eee 12,900 24 
Two years ago. 17,550 33 
Three years ago.... 52,3 16,871 32 
Four years ago..... 52 21,827 41 
Five years ago..... 39,169 83 





Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 25-31 ... ... 57,000 25,890 45 
Previous week .. -. 57,000 28,538 50 
Beer OOP boveescess Bie 12,852 23 
Two years ago..... 57,000 11,099 19 
Three years ago.... 57,000 20,216 35 
Four years ago..... 57,000 37,101 65 
Five years ago..... 57,000 40,687 71 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended May 24, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days'a week, of 106,400 
bbls flour, made 28,569, or 26 per cent 
of capacity, against 59,099 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 21 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 145,400 bbls, or 41 
per cent of capacity. 

Demand for wheat from both millers 
and exporters exceeds offerings, as farm- 
ers, influenced by adverse crop condi- 





tions and demand, are holding for higher 
prices. 

Wheat quotations, May 30, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.15 bu; soft 
white, $1.11; western white, $1.10; hard 
and red winter and western red, $1.06; 
northern spring, $1.07@1.08; fancy mill- 
ing blue-stem, $1.15@1.16. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast, was quoted 
at $1.45@1.46 bu. 


NOTES 


The Pacific Coast Elevator Co.’s ware- 
house at Edwall, Wash., has been burned. 


Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the third week of May: to Glasgow, 
15,713 bbls; Hongkong, 20,875; Shanghai, 
1,350; Manila, 2,000; Iloilo, 2,625; Cebu, 
2,825; Honolulu, 4,626. 

The canal route has opened up a new 
trade from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast, that of hay shipments. Consid- 
erable has gone from here to Atlantic 
ports this crop year. The first fortnight 
of May, Seattle shipped 1,800 bales to 
New York. 


The Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., liner 
Importer recently established a new rec- 
ord for a passage from the United King- 
dom to the north Pacific Coast, making 
the run from Liverpool to Vancouver, 
B. C., in 27 days, 2% hours. The previ- 
ous record was that of the London Ship- 
per, of the same line, of 30 days. 

Addresses will be made at the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, June 6-7, by Frank L. Shull, 
of Portland, vice president Portland 
Flour Mills Co., on “Wheat Markets— 
Competition in the Foreign Field”; E. 
W. Eaves, Lewiston Milling Co., on 
“Marketing of Grain, from an Interior 
Dealer’s Viewpoint”; W. J. Macdonald, 
Macdonald Grain Co., Seattle, on “Ethics 
and Morals of the Grain Business”; Dr. 
EK. O. Holland, president Washington 
State College, on “How European Con- 
ditions Affect the Prosperity of Amer- 
ica”; W. B. Whitlock, federal grain su- 
pervisor, Portland, on “American Wheat 
in the Orient.” 

Hearing in the proceedings of the De- 
partment of Public Works vs. the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and 
other carriers to establish physical con- 
nections between the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific railroads and the 
Milwaukee has been postponed from June 
2 to July 8. On account of the shorter 
mileage of the Milwaukee than of the 
other roads to Seattle and Tacoma, lower 
grain rates are sought to be obtained 
from territory north of the Snake River 
to Seattle and Tacoma than to Portland 
if the railroads are physically connected, 
which would give a short route from the 
grain belt to Puget Sound. This would 
offset the lower rates enjoyed by the 
Portland mills on grain originating south 
of the Snake River, as the Milwaukee 
does not enter Portland. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Conditions in the flour market, if any- 
thing, were duller last week than at any 
previous time this season, judging by re- 
ports from mills and jobbers. The con- 
tinued firmness in the wheat market and 
consequent corresponding advances in 
flour prices tended to further discourage 
bakers from entering the market. 

Mill prices generally were advanced, 
and were as follows: Dakota standard, 
$7.90@8.30 bbl; Montana standard, $7.50 
@%7.75; Kansas standard, $6.75@7.10; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$5.90@6.10; eastern first clear, $5.50@ 
5.75; blue-stem cut-off, $5@5.60,—hbasis 
cotton 98’s, delivered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market was featureless, 
with stocks in the hands of dealers gen- 
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erally ample. Mill offerings were reason- 
ably plentiful at the following prices: 
eastern red bran, $29@30 ton; shorts, 
$30@31; northern standard bran and 
mill-run, $31@32; middlings, $389@40; 
low grade, $38@39.50, delivered, San 
Francisco. 


OGDEN 

Advancing prices for dark hard wheats 
and a lack of market for soft wheat 
flours brought upsets to the Utah and 
Idaho markets last week. On May 31, 
choice hard winter wheat was quoted at 
$1.30 bu and dark northern spring at 
the same figure, milling-in-transit bill- 
ing, freight paid to Ogden. There was 
a differential of 25c bu against other 
hard winter wheat and spring wheats, 
which were quoted at $1.05 bu. 

Flour prices were higher, the local 
quotations being $6.30 bbl for bakers and 
$5.90 bbl for family patents, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. The 
increase was also notable in prices of- 
fered from the Pacific Coast, and sales 
were made at $6.70 bbl for bakers and 
$6.20 for family patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. 

There were no sales of consequence to 
the Southeast, millers reporting that 
there was too much disparity between 
Utah-Idaho wheat prices and southeast- 
ern flour offers. One miller said that it 
was possible to secure better prices for 
wheat as chicken feed in California than 
as flour for the southeastern trade. 
However, millers expect that conditions 
will alter in the near future, and that 
shipments can be resumed at satisfac- 
tory figures to the Southeast. 

There is a general feeling of optimism, 
and millers believe that there will be 
near capacity operation for the mills 
throughout the entire summer. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

Flour buying last week was of mod- 
erate volume. The market was firm, but 
the possibility of higher prices did not 
seem to have stimulated it much. List 
prices held at $6.25 for family patents, 
$6.65 for bakers hard wheat and $6 for 
blue-stem patents. No further export 
business was reported. 

The millfeed market was steady at $28 
ton for mill-run_and $40 for middlings. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

May 325-31 ........ 62,000 $2,124 51 
Previous week ..... 62,000 31,412 50 
WOOP GOS .ccccvcces 62,000 23,265 37 
Two years ago..-.. 57,000 18,128 31 
Three years ago.... 48,000 11,681 24 
Four years ago..... 48,000 34,277 71 
Five years ago..... 42,600 41,058 96 


Wheat buying slowed down somewhat 
last week, as exporters appeared to have 
covered their pressing sales, but mills 
were still in the market and prices were 
firm, particularly for early delivery. 
Club and soft white were taken at $1.11 
bu, red wheat at $1.04@1.06 and milling 
blue-stem at $1.15. Farmers have been 
only moderate sellers. 

J. M. Lownspa.e. 


CRACKER BAKERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 1012.) 

made, and costs are considerably lower. 
It was pointed out that products baked 
in gas ovens were equal to the best 
samples baked in coal fired ovens, and in 
some instances superior. William M. 
Ponder, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., dis- 
cussed the different methods of the ap- 
plication of gas in a thorough and in- 
structive manner. 

In the discussion on chain ovens, W. 
T. Bishop, of Bishop & Co., covered the 
subject of “Quality of Products,” and 
claimed that chain ovens had resulted in 
a gratifying increase in sales. He felt 
that the travelling oven is the oven of 
the future for cracker bakers, with the 
exception, perhaps, of sponge goods. 
In discussing these ovens from the 
standpoint of production and quality, 
quality should always receive first con- 
sideration. Chain ovens turn out fine 
goods, with delightful flavor and ex- 
cellent keeping qualities. 

Another party taking a prominent part 
in these discussions, but from a slightly 
different angle, was C. F. Benson, super- 
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intendent McCormick Mfg. Co., Ltd, 
biscuit company of London, Ont. He 
spoke on “Electricity as a Fuel,” and 
gave the bakers the benefit of his ex- 
perience with electric ovens. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, technical director, 
had charge of the discussion of develop- 
ments in cracker dough fermentation. 
He introduced A. H. Johnson, Striet- 
mann Fellow, University of Minnesota, 
who gave a summary of the work he has 
carried on the past year relative to im- 
portant changes in cracker sponges dur- 
ing fermentation. This work has been 
of great value, and no doubt his future 
experiments along these lines will |e of 
assistance to cracker bakers. 

Arthur Blank, The Fleischmann (Co, 
spoke on the “No-sponge-time Process 
for Soda Crackers.” He described jn 
detail this new process, and after his 
talk passed around samples of crackers, 
which proved to be very crisp and pal- 
atable. He said: 

“In keeping with the spirit of the 
times, the no-sponge-time process is des- 
tined to fill a long-felt need in the bis- 
cuit industry. -The day is not far dis- 
tant when the practice of setting crocker 
sponges will be regarded as a sot of 


‘vermiform appendix’ in the biscuit  !ant, 
It will be regarded as having sur ived 
its usefulness, as being nothing |ut a 
source of danger and trouble. An: the 
opinion of the practical baker will :on- 


cur with that of the surgeon, wh: he 
decides to ‘cut it out.’ 

“The new method functions with :eat- 
ness and dispatch. It goes straiy|t to 
the point of ideal acidification ot the 
sponge, without trusting to the vay ries 
of uncertain bacterial activity th: rein. 
Without waiting for 18 hours while «cid- 
ity is being generated in the sponge, 
known amounts of the same or. inic 
acids, lactic and acetic, are introdiced 
and the dough is at once made up. The 
proper balance between the acidity and 
the soda is as easy to establish ari to 
maintain as the correct proportio: of 
chemicals in any sweet formula.” 

Dr. C. Robert Moulton, director of 
bureau of nutrition, Institute of \leat 
Packers, took for his subject “The |’\ace 
of a Technical Bureau in a Food [iclus- 
try.” Part of his talk follows: 

“The service a technical bureau tay 
render to a food industry will depend 
upon several things: First, the exter! to 
which the individual concerns represent- 
ed in the association are already served 
by efficient technical bureaus of their 
own. Those companies which are thus 
served may not care to make us of 
certain functions of a technical bureau, 
such as routine analysis and tests. ()th- 
er functions, such as research and co- 
operative publicity and advertising, will 
appeal to such a company. 

“Second, the policy of the association 
with regard to routine service, reseirch 
and development work, co-operative ad- 
vertising, and similar questions. he 
association may feel impelled, for va- 
rious reasons, to limit the field o! its 
technical bureau. Such questions ust 
be settled by each association for it-clf. 

“Third, the personality and prep:ra- 
tion of those who guide the work «nd 
render the service. From my acquiint- 
ance with the men in charge of such \ ork 
for your association, I should say thai the 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ \s- 
sociation is very fortunately situate: in 
this respect. 

“Fourth, the extent of efficient ¢o- 
operation between the technical bur au 
and the operators in the industry. No 
matter how well the men in the bur au 
may be prepared to serve an indu:'ry, 
success depends to an equal extent on 
the desire and ability of the opera‘ ng 
men in the industry to co-operate ind 
use their technical bureau. 

“Fifth, the amount of money 
able. This is a most obvious limi! ing 
factor, but a discussion of it does not 'e- 
long in this paper. Other factors |\4y 
be involved, but certainly the foreg. ng 
are of primary importance.” 

Following this there was another exe 'tl- 
tive session, when Dr. C. H. Bailey «1d 
A. A. Schaal outlined the programme of 
the technical bureau for 1924-25. ‘he 
old members of the board of directors 
were re-elected, with the exception of 
Weston Green who asked to be excus:d. 
To succeed him was elected Frank ‘5a- 
larno of the Sawyer Biscuit Co., Chica 0. 
The convention came to a close with 
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rsday’s session, which also was an 
acai 4 one. There were talks on “The 
Use of Emotional Appeals in Merchan- 
dising,” by M. L. Pierce, Hoover Co; 
“Co-ordinating Selling and Advertising 
Efforts,” by Charles M. Thomsen, Pa- 
cific Coast Biscuit Co; “The Manager's 
Part in Planning Sales Campaigns,” by 
W. E. Bettridge, Lakeside Biscuit Co. 

L. D. Manchester, Manchester Biscuit 
Co. Sioux Falls, S. D., vice president, 
was elected president to succeed A. P. 
Strietmann, The latter has held this 
office for several terms, during which 
time the association activities have been 
many W. T. Bisho 9 Bishop & Co., Los 
Angeles, was elected vice president. A. 
J. Zimmerman, Quality Biscuit Co., Mil- 
waukee, was re-elected treasurer, and 
R. I. Stokes, New York City, re-elected 
secretary. 

Directors: L. D. Manchester, Sioux 
Falls, S. D; John A, Simeral, Pittsburgh, 
Pa; Willard C. Poole, Worcester, Mass; 
J. B. Franke, Fort Wayne, Ind; Brooks 
Morgan, Atlanta, Ga; A. P. Strietmann, 
Cincinnati; W. T. Bishop, Los Angeles; 
Cc. A. Bowman, Denver, Colo; H. W. 
Stegall, St. Louis; A. J. Zimmerman, 
Milwaukee; W. C. Scott, Baltimore; 
Frank Salarno, Chicago; W. H. Wiese, 
Davenport, Iowa; E. H. Whitman, New 
Bedford, Mass; Harry R. Templeton, 
Buffalo. 

Paul Schulze, head of the Quaker Bis- 
cuit Works and Paul Schulze Biscuit 
Co., Chicago, received numerous congrat- 
ulations over his successful efforts in 
raising funds to purchase the famous 
Gilbert Stuart painting of George Wash- 
ington for the Chicago Art Institute. 
Mr. Schulze gave five fine oil paintings 
to arouse interest among the school chil- 
dren in the drive for funds, and also 
served as chairman of the committee, 
and it was due to a large extent to his 
untiring efforts that the $75,000 paid 
for the painting were raised, 

Wednesday evening the banquet was 
held in the ballroom, about 200 being 
present. During the dinner there were 
character singing and songs. Follow- 
ing the dinner there was dancing, and 
music by the Benson orchestra. 


NOTES 


The interests of the J. H. Day Co. 
were looked after by J. Moores. 


I’. W. Lietzow, president Natural Dry 
Milk Co., Chicago, was one of the few 
milk dealers present. 


The J. W. Greer Co. featured the 
Greer coater, and was represented by 
J. W. Greer and Alfred Martinie. 


The Fleischmann Co. representatives 
present were Henry Newcomb, A. D. 
Blank, J. E. Miller and S. D. Zeis. 


The Robert Gair Co. exhibited Gair 
caddies, cartons and labels. G. E. W. 
de Clerey and J. D. Maleomson were in 
attendance, 


George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., 
and Harry G. Lockwood, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., came from Buffalo, N. Y., where 
they attended the convention of the New 
York State Master Bakers’ Association. 

The American Institute of Baking 
Ee its respects to the cracker bakers 

y sending six representatives, C. B. 
Morison, I. K. Russell, Dr. L. A. Rum- 
“ys H. E. Turley, V. E. Marx, and I. A. 

erg. 

Representatives of the trade press in 
attendance: Modern Miller, F. W. Colqu- 
houn; Cracker Baker, L. M. Dawson, A. 
J. Bamford, O. C. Holt, A. C. Peterson; 
The Northwestern Miller, A. S. Purves, 
5. O. Werner. 

_The National Equipment Co. had on 
view one of its Springfield coolers and 
packers. Those present were: George 
A. Bausman, sales manager, R. Ducha- 
cek, W. G. Tucker, F. S. Moulton, E. F. 
Moody and D. C. Cottreal. 

J. G. Parry, manager bulk Crisco de- 
partment, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, spent some time at the conven- 
tion, leaving later on a trip to Minne- 
apolis. Others present from this com- 
pany were R. E. Weymouth and M. B. 
Graff. 

Delightful buffet lunches were served 
each noon by the American Can Co., 
Chicago Carton Co. Chicago Mill & 
Lumber Co., Cracker Baker, B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., The Fleischmann Co., 
Glidden Nut Butter Co., Illinois Glass 
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Co., R. J. Kittredge Co., Edward Long 
Chemical Co., Morris Paper Mills, Peters 
Machinery Co., Salerno Machinery Co., 
F. Westerman & Co. 

T. W. Brophy, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, was busy helping to 
entertain the visiting bakers, and his 
speech at the opening session was well 
received. Others from this company 
were E, A. Weaver, W. M. Hommerding, 
G. F. Witt, and W. G. Epstein. 


Among flour people present were C. 
B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co., L. R. Geier, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills Co; G. G. Jones, Knollenberg Mill- 
ing Co; G. E. Trenan, Mayflower Mills; 
Carl B. Mueller, Washburn-Crosby Co; 
A. F. Bales, George P. Plant Milling 
Co; Walter S. Johnson, W. S. Johnson 
& Co; John W. Eckhart, John W. Eck-. 
hart & Co; C. R. Mahan, Hannibal (Mo.) 
Milling Co. 

Bakers’ machinery and supply men 
present: W. D. Bleier, J. M. Gleason, 
Baker-Perkins Co., Inc; C. MacFarland, 
L. J. Freundt, American Can Co; A. B. 
Sternberger, Blumenthal Bros; W. C. 
Wallbank, K. F. MacLellan, Chicago 
Carton Co; W. H. Davis, Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co; Leighton Jones, Chapman 
& Smith Co; W. K. Jahn, A. E. C. 
Schelp, W. K. Jahn Co; Edward Long, 
Edward Long Chemical Co; John Massa- 
rella, Liberty Chocolate Machine Co; W. 
Springer, Joe Lowe Co. 


Attendance of Bakers 


Arkansas—C. H. Wortz, Jr., and W. W. 
Wortz, Fort Smith Baking Co., Fort Smith. 

California—W. T. Bishop, Bishop & Co., 
Los Angeles. 

Canada—C. F. Benson, McCormick Mfg. 
Co., London, Ont; H. 8S. Hamilton, G. J. 
Hamilton & Sons, Picton, N. 8S; William 
Latimer, Telfer Biscuit Co., Toronto. 

Colorado—C. A. Bowman, Merchants’ Bis- 
cuit Co., Denver; J. F. Merridith, Lindquist 
Cracker Co., Denver. 

Georgia—Brooks Morgan, Frank E. Block 
Co., Atlanta. 

Illinois—C. H. Bailey, Norman Brue, M. 
J. Hogan, Thomas R. Keesey, A. A, Schall, 
Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; D. F. Bremner, J. R. Bremner, 
Bremner Bros., Chicago; H. L. Dersch, Jr., 
J. N. Gardiner, H. J. Hardin, Thomas & 
Clarke, Peoria; H. J. Hahn, Paul Schuler, 
Jr., Quaker Biscuit Works, Chicago; G. C. 
Leech, Zion Institution, Zion City; W. F. 
Pickett, Paul Schulze, Paul Schulze Biscuit 
Co., Chicago; Robert Wolff, Sawyer Biscuit 
Co., Chicago. 

Indiana—A, A. Berry, J. B. Franke, Per- 
fection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne; W. C. 
Brown, D. A. Clark, Century Biscuit Co., 
Indianapolis; Elmer Cline, A. L. Taggart, 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis; W. L. 
Hampton, Hampton Cracker Co., Madison; 
N. C. Kettering, Craig Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne. 

Iowa—W. A. Baum, Iowa Biscuit Co., Bur- 
lington; E. B. Bushnell, Standard Biscuit 
Co., Des Moines; Charles J. Johnson, Inde- 
pendent Baking Co., Davenport; J. L. Meyer, 
White House Biscuit Co., Dubuque; C. B. 
Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., 
Davenport, 

Kansas—D. K. Oxley, Southwest Cracker 
Co., Wichita. 

Maine—Herbert G. Jones, T. A. Huston & 
Co., Portland. 

Massachusetts—Frederick W. Bode, George 
E. W. DeClercq, Snell & Simpson Biscuit Co., 
New Bedford; Frank L. Dillon, H. W. Clark 
Biscuit Co., C. H. Isbell, H. W. Clark Biscuit 
Co., North Adams. 

Michigan—N, W. Boss, A. Heyboer, Hol- 
land-American Wafer Co., Grand Rapids; 
P. J. Bootz, Detroit Egg Biscuit & Specialty 
Co., Detroit; John Hasper, Hasper Biscuit 
Co., Muskegon; Jelle Hekman, John Hek- 
man, Charles Thompson, Hekman Biscuit 
Co., Grand Rapids; Edward Schust, Sagi- 
naw; E. T. Saxon, Holland-American Wafer 
Co., Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—L. 8S. Autrey, Griggs, Cooper 
& Co., St. Paul. 

Missouri—August Junge, Junge Baking 
Co., Joplin; H. Q. Stegall, Union Biscuit Co., 
St. Louis. 

New York—H. D. Butler, R. T. Stokes, 
Biscuit & Cracker Mfg. Co., New York City; 
A. R. Petrie, H. R. Templeton, Ontario Bis- 
cuit Co., Buffalo. 

North Dakota—R. J. Cone, 
Biscuit Co., Fargo. 

Ohio—W. E. Bettridge, W. E. Brewster, 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo; Chris. Burk- 
hardt, C. R. Paxton, Dayton Biscuit Co., 
Dayton; John Gray, Edgar Thierwechter, 
A. E. Woodgate, L. B. Woodgate, Lakeside 
Biscuit Co., Toledo; A. P. Strietmann, G. H. 
Strietmann, Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

Oregon—Knute Peterson, Pacific Coast Bis- 
cuit Co., Portland. 

Pennsylvania—John Y. Huber, Jr., Keebler- 
Weyl Baking Co., Philadelphia; W. W. Rob- 
erts, J. S. Ivin’s Son, Inc., Philadelphia; W. 
W. Scheuer, Pennsylvania Baking Co., Scran- 
ton; Harry Stauffer, D. F. Stauffer Biscuit 
Co., Inc., York; C. A. Wetenhall, Medlar 
Biscuit Co., Philadelphia. 

South Dakota—L. D. Manchester, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—H. A. Christensen, Tennessee 
Biscuit Co., Nashville. 

Wisconsin—Roland Koehler, R. A. John- 
son Co., Milwaukee; W. R. Montague, W. R. 
Montague Co., La Crosse; A. J. Zimmerman, 
Quality Biscuit Co., Milwaukee. 

S. O. Werner. 
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DAYS OF LEADERSHIP GONE 

In a few days Congress may be going 
home for the summer and autumn, but 
there is no way of knowing positively 
about it until the gavel falls for the last 
time in the House next Saturday. 

Nobody knows, because Congress does 
not know. The old days of the strong 
leadership of the few are gone. To some 
extent Congress is led around by a few, 
but this particular few are not the in- 
dividuals who wear the rank and title of 
official leaders. 

A rather numerous element of both 
houses is likely to be disappointed about 
what the national legislative body has 
done for the farmer. A smaller, but 
more noisy, bloc is delermined that there 
shall be some action to make things just 
a little harder for the railroads. When 
the rules were revised to permit the dis- 
charge of a committee from the consid- 
eration of a bill upon the presentation 
of a petition containing 150 names of 
representatives, it was thought that the 
way had been paved for repealing the 
railroad labor board law and section 15a, 
the latter known as the rate making sec- 
tion. 

Some progress has been made with the 
bill to abolish the labor board but, al- 
though there are a score or more of bills 
repealing the rate making section, noth- 
ing has been done with the proposal. 
The matter has been pressed at both ends 
of the Capitol, but nothing can be done 
with it if Congress adjourns next Sat- 
urday. 

Farm relief champions and foes of the 
railroads therefore are threatening to 
hold Congress in session all summer, if 
necessary to get the action desired. It 
is doubtful, however, if such a move 
would be entirely successful, because the 
desire to get away from Washington per- 
vades both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic element of the two houses. There 
has been so much said in the newspapers 
in Washington and throughout the East 
about the unpopularity of Congress that 
representatives and senators want to get 
home to see how much of it is true. 

The full membership of the House— 
435 representatives—have to go before 
the people again this year and let their 
records be judged; that is, all except 
those who are voluntarily retiring from 
Congress at the close of the present term. 
One third of the Senate—32 senators— 
also must be chosen. Besides, those who 
have no troubles at home desire to get 
out into the campaign and help their re- 
spective parties to win the national elec- 
tion. 

Another reason for the urge to get 
home is that, so long as they remain here, 
senators and representatives are con- 
stantly being importuned to do something 
—many times something that is impos- 
sible. The point has been reached where 
everybody takes up his troubles, no mat- 
ter how local, with Congress. The fellow 
whose house burned and who had no in- 
surance to cover the loss is just as likely 
to bring his case to Congress as not. 
This is not an exaggeration. Several 
men in Congress report such cases. Not 
so long ago a rather large community 
was hokeal out, and Congress was urged 
to —e millions for its rebuild- 
ing. Great pressure was brought to bear, 
and some encouragement was given by a 
number of members of the lower house. 

In is an uneasy position to have one’s 
constituents clamoring for help that can- 
not be given. The advantage of ad- 
journment is that they are not so in- 
sistent while they know Congress is not 
in session. And, besides, it is so uncom- 
fortable to be asked to do a lot of im- 
possible things right in the midst of a 
political campaign! 

If Congress really wants to go home, 
it is not necessary to consult the business 
interests of the country. Business will 
welcome any kind of a holiday that 


promises less of threatening legislation, 
and there is the feeling that the lawmak- 
ers should be satisfied for a time, having 
already passed a law which throws every- 
body’s income tax returns open to ene- 
mies and meddling competitors. 

This publicity provision is expected to 
cause a terrific uproar throughout the 
country when it gets into operation. 
Some who voted for it in Congress, it is 
believed, will soon find that more per- 
sons are against it than ever requested 
them to support it. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its re- 
port for April and May cautiously con- 
tents itself with “writing the news.” It 
says that seasonal increase in activity in 
agriculture, accompanied by larger de- 
mand for credit, and an increase in crop 
and live stock prices have been the prin- 
cipal developments. 

The report notes that activity in the 
food product industries was affected by 
seasonal factors in April, and that the 
production of flour, sugar and meat was 
in smaller volume than in March. It 
points out also that the output of wheat 
flour, “which usually declines just prior 
to the grain harvesting season, was in 
smaller volume than in any month since 
June, 1923. Careful examination of the 
report woufd indicate, however, that the 
flour milling industry has been faring 
better during the past two months than 
a number of the larger industries. 

Much is heard of the possibility of a 
great railroad strike before the summer 
is over, but such reports are generally 
discredited here. It is suspected that the 
thought of a strike finds its inception in 
the fact that this is campaign year, it 
being remembered that the biggest strike 
of history was dangled before the coun- 
try in 1916 and resulted in the passage 
of the Adamson law. 

It is doubted, with industry in many 
lines slowing up, that railroad employees 
or any other class of industrial workers 
would take a chance on a strike this year. 
Such an enterprise unquestionably would 
be more difficult for transportation em- 
ployees than at any other time in the 
last few years. Manufacturing establish- 
ments in the East, particularly in New 
England, have been closing down, and 
there are thousands of men out of work 
in the motor and tire manufacturing 
plants in the Middle West. Men out of 
employment for a few weeks do not al- 
ways hesitate to take the jobs of other 
men who have voluntarily walked out. 





RULING ON MISBRANDED OATS 

A mixture branded “sample grain star 
oats” was held to be misbranded in vio- 
lation of the federal food and drugs act 
in the case of United States vs. 154 
Sacks of Oats, 294 Fed. 340, decided by 
the United States district court for the 
western district of Virginia. It was 
found by the court that the mixture con- 
tained 23 per cent of foreign material, 
a percentage of which was wild oats. In 
the course of the opinion, the court said: 

“It seems too plain to require discus- 
sion that there is nothing in the grain 
standards act and nothing in the regula- 
tions thereunder which contemplates or 
authorizes shipping a purposed artificial 
mixture of cultivated oats and wild oats 
as sample grade oats, or as oats of any 
grade. The unbelievable folly involved 
in authorizing a vast and wholly unneces- 
sary increase in the diffusion of the seed 
of such a pest . . is, I think, a suffi- 
cient reason for saying that the regula- 
tions refer to and contemplate only what 
I have called a natural mixture of wild 
oats and cultivated oats. It follows that 
the designation ‘sample grade oats’ is 
authorized as applied to natural mix- 
tures of certain proportions of wild and 
cultivated oats, and is not authorized as 
a designation for an artificial mixture of 
the same proportion of wild and culti- 
vated oats.” A. L. H. Srreer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1015.) 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to May 31, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
3 1921-22 1920-21 
3 84,474 93,402 
4 42,008 38,051 


126, 482 131, 453 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals 113, 999 166,32 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 











Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*.......$31.00@31.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75 @32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 32.25@32.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 16.00@17.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt .......-.++:5 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® .........eee0% 4.05@ 4.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .........- 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 6.05@ 6.25 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.00@ 6.05 
PRNOE GREET? .ncccvecences -@2.67% 
Linseed oil meal® ......0++0-06 - @36.50 
*In sacks +tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 2 June 3 
May 31 May 24 1923 1922 
No. 1 dark ...@.2,857 3,029 3,431 981 
No. 1 northern... 916 926 1,024 85 
No. 2 northern..1,525 574 1,192 798 
GEROMD .ncvecoes 4,970 5,217 6,610 1,863 
Totals ......10,268 10,746 4,425 
-).. : Sree 1,247 1,806 cece cevce 
SS Sere 5,171 C.70G case scenes 
Bm BOEO .ncccre 3,080 S.3S6 svess 6800 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 











and Duluth on May 31, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 °%1922 1921 
Minneapolis 10,268 12,257 4,425 1,247 
Duluth .....0+ 3,451 7,481 1,315 576 
Totals ....+. 13,719 19,738 5,740 1,823 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: June 2 
May 31 May 24 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 1,382,040 919,200 1,476,370 
Fiour, bbis....... 20,655 24,772 28,131 
Millstuff, tons.... 459 359 1,023 
oa 134,520 51,840 211,310 
Oats, bus....... 153,900 160,190 137,350 
Barley, bus. 124,630 108,900 170,000 
Rye, bus... rs 84,240 60,000 139,320 
Flaxseed, bus.... 57,000 54,000 88,920 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: June 2 
May 31 May 24 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 607,710 690,830 623,000 
Flour, bbis....... 235,507 236,745 242,629 
Milistuff, tons.... 11,222 10,502 8,793 
eee 205,720 287,620 78,660 
Oats, BUS.....0.. 603,440 789,250 632,000 
Barley, bus...... 135,520 130,500 208,320 
Rye, DUS... .ccers 237,150 210,140 12.510 
Flaxseed, bus.... 19,240 25,830 6,000 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27 72% @72% 44% @45% 64% @65 58@74 
28. 71% @72 445% @45% 63% @64% 59@74 
29. 71%@72 44% @45% 63% @63% 59@74 
SO° ..65@. ree reir. ore. Lf 
31. 70 @10% 44% @44% 62% @63% 59@74 
2t. 70 @70% 44 @44% 62 @62% 58@74 


*Holiday. tJune. 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000's omitted): 
June 2 June 3 June 4 


May 31 May 24 1923 1922 1921 
Corn 325 503 20 1,443 164 
Oats -1,042 1,531 5,780 17,431 7,900 
Barley... 144 197 288 219 639 
Rye -6,811 7,002 3,970 96 _ 89 
Flaxseed. 70 68 29 68 1,000 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
May 31, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -—In store— 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis, 57 89 64 70 29 68 
Duluth..... 113 6 6 160 14 ee 

Totals.... 170 95 70 230 43 68 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to May 


the corresponding 
in bushels (000's 


31, 1924, compared with 
period of the previous year, 
omitted): 
--—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 











Minneapolis 7,887 5,980 1,747 1,026 
Duluth ........ 6,678 3,375 5,813 3,197 
Totals ...... 14,565 9,355 7,560 4,223 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duiuth——, 


Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
May 27 ...$2.39% as 2.48% 2.39% 2.15% 
May 28. 2.39 2.3 2.405% 2.39% 2.15% 
May 29. 2.39% 238% 2.40% 2.39% 2.15% 
May 30°... ‘4 Shas eebiene 900kee Saueee doocce 
May 381... 2.39 2.38 2.40% 2.39% 2.15 
June 2 - 2.37% 2.36% 2.38% 2.37% 2.14 


*Holiday. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Last week witnessed no appreciable 
change in sentiment among flour buyers. 
New purchases were made with caution 
and with an apparent fixed idea to meet 
barest going requirements. 

Not much interest was displayed by 
the durum trade, and the local mill re- 
ported few orders taken on. Labor trou- 
ble in the East has practically been set- 
tled, but buyers in that quarter seem 
as indifferent as ever. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 35.@3%c lb, in cotton 
98's, f.o.b., mill; durum patent, 4c less. 

Nominal prices, May 31, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent $6.55 @6.80 $6.30@6.55 
Bakers patent ........ 6.30@6.55 6.05@6.30 
First clear, jute.....>-. 4.75@5.00 5.50@5.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.85@4.00 


The rye market continued slow, tempo- 
rarily lacking outside interest to keep it 
alive. Prices, May $1, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, in cottons: pure 
white, $4.45; No. 2 straight, $4.25; No. 3 
dark, $3; No. 5 blend, $4.55; No. 8 rye, 
$3.65. 

Duluth-Superior flour output for the 
week ending May 31 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Peer or er re ere rey 17,545 47 
Previous week .........«-. 16,745 45 
BORP OOD sccvccsicececccee 13,375 36 
Te BOOT BOP oc vccxswisas 11,740 32 


The millfeed market was slow, and 
mills expressed the opinion that the un- 
dertone indicated easiness. Sales gen- 
erally were for immediate or near-by 
shipment. 

While the run of spring wheat offer- 
ings was fair, cars arriving mainly went 
to store for later shipment by boat to 
the East. Nevertheless, the supply ap- 
peared entirely sufficient to satisfy the 
present light demand for milling and 
shipping requirements. The list is now 
based on July, but no change occurred 
in the spreads. May expired absolutely 
a dead issue. 

Mills backed away in the durum mar- 
ket, with elevators coming to the front 
as the best supporters. The latter even 
advanced bids on No. 1 and 2 amber to 
3c over the July delivery. Mills bought 
occasional cars at the prevailing top 
prices, but acted indifferent on the buy- 
ing side. A stronger undertone ruled in 
the durum futures early, with fair price 
improvement recorded. Later, increas- 
ing bearishness caused selling, resulting 
in a general decline. The May termi- 
nated untraded, and showing a 2%c de- 
cline on the day, September fell 2c and 
July slumped a full 3%c. 

Realizing dominated the flaxseed mar- 
ket up to about midweek, with price 
losses ranging 1\%c in July, 154e for Sep- 
tember, 214c¢ on October and a full 4¢ 
as regards the May. There was no spe- 
cial feature to the selling, which did not 
appear heavy or very pressing; still, de- 
mand lacked power, and market easily 
responded to a downward price revision. 
A small cargo, 63,385 bus Canadian, ar- 
rived for a local crusher. 

The most interesting factor in the corn 
market was the loading and forwarding 
of another cargo of 254,000 bus to Chi- 
cago. This makes the fifth boat sent to 
that market in the past two weeks, with a 
total tonnage of 1,033,000 bus. With ad- 
ditional shipments to Buffalo, local stocks 
decreased 1,157,000 bus, leaving holdings 
in elevators at 2,079,508 bus at the close 
of business, May 31. 

Late arrivals of oats have been large, 
but mainly sent in here from the outside, 
principally Minneapolis, to be held until 
lots are assembled for boat chartering 
and then reshipped east. 

A comparatively fair movement of rye 
to this market continues, but it is chiefly 
going to apply on former sales, or con- 
tracts to store and later shipment to the 
East by steamer. Shipping has been tem- 
porarily suspended, not a bushel being 
reported sent out of the local elevators 
last week. 

NOTES 


E. S. Ferguson, of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., Minneapolis, was here on 
May 27. 

Stocks of barley in Duluth-Superior 
elevators aggregate 79,000 bus, and all 
are held by two houses. 

A boatload of 154,000 bus within the 
past few days cleaned out the largest 


stock of oats, leaving only a few small 
lots available. 


An occasional cargo of screenings ar- 
rives from Fort William, but aside from 
this no grain is being imported, the tariff 
being a barrier. 

James W. Wood, secretary Itasca Ele- 
vator Co., will leave the latter part of 
this month for a pleasure trip to Eng- 
land, accompanied by Mrs. Wood. 


The McDougall Terminal Co.’s motor- 
ship Twin Ports has arrived in Duluth 
after making her passage from New 
York in nine days. She is 28 feet long 
and draws 10 feet when loaded. 


Bids for No. 1 spot and to arrive rye 
were advanced %c on June 2, and are 
now quoted at July price. Demand from 
cash houses is good. Scattered ship- 
ments by vessel are reducing stocks. 


Boats under contract to take early 
June loading are reporting for cargoes. 
Elevators on June 2 reported shipments 
of 1,130,000 bus. Much of it was rye, 
to go out, mostly by way of Port Col- 
borne, to foreign destinations. 


The demand for vessel tonnage for 
grain is very light. Some cargoes were 
chartered last week at 15¢c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo. Offers of space at 
1%c find no takers. Owners claim these 
rates are ruinous, and that they will 
have to tie their boats up if they con- 
tinue. 


With the May delivery out of the 
way, traders are looking ahead with more 
interest to growing crop conditions. 
June 2 was the most active day in the 
durum future market for a long time. 
Sentiment was bearish, and prices de- 
clined sharply. Stop loss orders were 
apparently reached, and assisted in the 
break. The July future declined 3%c 
and September 2c. F, G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grain, May 31, at Duluth- 
Superior elevators, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——-Domestic—— -—Bonded——. 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 

Pere 2,079 2 1,501 es 
Se seccas 310 584 3,095 11 67 
Rye .......6,480 8,517 511 5 105 - 
Barley cece 79 326 109 9 161 43 
Flaxseed 104 14 64 56 +3 es 

Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


May No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
24.. 1185 @128% 1135 @121% 111% @118% 
26.. 114% @129% 114% @122% 112% @119% 
27.. 114% @129% 114% @122% 112% @119% 
28.. 113% @128% 113% @121% 111% @118% 
29.. 113% @128% 113%@121% 111% @118% 
See:. asia @ 
31.. 112% @127% 

*Holiday. 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 

Spring -———Durum——, 


@ @ 
112% @120% 110% @117% 


. May May July Sept. 
Bene BO cece cvs 115 114% 114% 106% 
a BO éevavace 117 115 115 107% 
BEG BY cccwcese 116% 114% 113% 106% 
MOF BO cccccsre 116 114% 113% 106% 
OE teseedae 115% 115 112% 106% 
Bt GE” wecvests €8e66 BSe0s Subse. cUka® 
Te GE cesescas 115 112% 110% 104% 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 


per bushel: 
c-— Amber durum—, -Durum— 


May 1 o. 2 No.1 No. 2 
24... 116% @ 118% 114% @118% 114% 112% 
26... 117 @119 115 @119 115 113 
27... 115% @117% 113% @117% 113% 111% 
28... 116% @117% 116% @117% 113% 111% 
29... ae aede? yeeby 112% 110% 
GO cc ch see Races aeeceOscese s2bns veses 
31. iiss Giid% iisx @iia% 110% 108% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grains, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye Choice 

2yellow 3 white No..1 barley 

May 24... 75% 445% @46% 68% 54@71 
May 26... 76% 44% @46% 68% 54@71 
May 27... 75% 45% @47 67% 54@73 
May 28... 75 45% @46% 67% 54@74 
May 29... 75% 45% @46% 66% 54@74 
My Me Sy sls, > weeenvad -ocae ae 
May 31. 75% 45% @46% 65% 54@74 

*Holiday. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 31, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 

(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 





1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor § $811 84 54 25 46 14 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor jf 223 11 27 29 7 24 
All other 
spring 498 1,539 168 16 6 9 
1,2 amd 
1, 2 dur 690 1,968 305 61 230 117 
3 am d 
3 dur § 261 ee ee 40 
All other 
durum ..1,462 3,878 759 67 307 121 
Winter .... 6 1 2 1 12 15 
Mixed .... es ge os 87 322 195 
Totals ..3,451 7,481 1,315 326 930 495 


Receipts and shipments by weeks «¢; 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c—Receipts—, -—Shipme : 
Wheat— anes 1928 1922 1924 192 
Spring .... 72 55 240 2 
Durum .... 335 771 «6444 0«=6267 0 7 
Winter .... 1 . 13 
Totals = 843 512 508 1,06 
ee 1 302 1,161 8 
Gate. coves 168 ° 163 52 
Bonded 7 44 
RS vccense 271 241 321 1,3 
Bonded... e« 10 “a 
Barley .... 12 28 33 20 
Bonded... 98 24 ee 
Flaxseed .. 113 6 6 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
c— Clo 
Opening 
May 28 High Low May 31 
May ..$2.48% $2.51 $2.45% $2.48% 
July .. 2.42 2.42 2.39% 2.39% 
Sept. . 2.16 2.17 2.14% 2.15 
Om, cs cccson BBB 2.12 2.12 
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United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 


on May 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Baltimore 160 190 104 45 
Boston ..... 13 eee 7 1 
Buffalo ..... 5,194 2,277 1,274 2,054 

Afloat 75 75 wees Biss 
Chicago 10,904 3,954 2,096 1,918 
Detroit ..... 5 45 65 10 
Duluth ..... 3,414 2,079 310 6,480 
Galveston ... 260 eee eae 42 
Indianapolis. 173 241 35 2 
Kansas City.6,811 890 79 168 
Milwaukee... 158 121 162 880 
Minneap’lis 10,268 325 1,042 6,811 
N. Orleans... 234 159 135 2 
Newp. News. ° — 120 : 
New York... 528 253 257 54 
Omaha ..... 2,132 372 184 140 
i. eee 4 22 30 ; 
Philadelphia. 115 49 94 76 
Sioux City... 171 74 79 6 
St. Joseph .. 626 114 32 9 
St. Louis ... 619 432 74 17 
Toledo ..... 867 203 290 9 
Canals ...... 173 29 96 
EAMOD co occce 157 384 47 

Totals ...43,111 12,288 6,720 18,749 
Last year..32,981 6,734 13,514 16,545 

Increases: Barley, 26,000 bus. Dec: 
Wheat, 1,555,000 bus; corn, 964,000; 
580,000; rye, 511,000. 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stock 


The following table shows stocks of 


in store at above points for week 


May 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barle) 
©, We Me oecescues 3 153 23 
Consolidated 368 147 53 
ou ere 433 247 47 
Grain Growers 230 485 92 
B BWW ccassscee 1,164 184 175 
Northland ...... 1,579 307 155 
Port Arthur 19 467 19 
Can. Gov’t ...... 315 215 93 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,267 202 39 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 1,246 238 71 
Private elevators. 7,709 1,472 519 
TOM 00048 see 14,506 4,117 1,286 
TE OO 0é 0s ¥eb es 21,648 4,792 3,790 
Receipts ......... 5,832 1,782 169 
Lake shipments.. 5,544 1,911 612 
Rail shipments... 170 135 5 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITT! 
Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... am Sea. W.... 
No. 1 northern..1,448 No. 2C. W.... 
No. 2 northern..2,052 No. 3C. W.... 
No. 3 northern... 897 Ex. 1 feed ... 
Bem @ cccesacvecs [a 0 
No. : special we. MME ‘c6.65 090. 
BD ceevscedoe 218 Special bin... 
No 5 special Le eae 
BIOs. © vcvvesvece 236 Private ....... 
No. ¢ special 46 
WOOG sctstececic 263 TE Seccce 
BPOTOER 2c cc cccns 119 
WEEE ne scavess 2 
Special bin ..... 254 
CHEMOTD cc ccsesoe 473 
PROVORS ccvcecce 7,709 
Tetad cccecse 14,506 











Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat 
(bbis) from the United States by 
districts in March and April, 


ported by 
(000’s omitted): 


Massachusetts .... 
BOEED ccccccsicce 
New York 
Philadelphia ...... 
Maryland 
Virginia 
eee 
Mobile 
New Orleans 
Sabine 
Galveston 
San Antonio 
El Paso 
Arizona 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco .... 
Oregon 
Washington 
Montana-Idaho ... 
Dakota se 
Duluth-Superior oe 
Michigan 
Porto Rico 


r-—March—, ——Apri 
Wheat Flour Wheat | 
e 2 


1, 


the Department 


514 


656 


2, 


958 


367 
23 
10 
28 

3 
44 

244 
83 
13 

2 

5 

1 
30 
358 
208 
1 


mo. - 





1,426 


1924, 


cus 


of Comn 


9 


29 
38 


102 


20 


19 
12 


‘I 


1,867 


99 


31% 


9 
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‘ 
‘ 
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ARGENTINA’S FLOUR 
AND WHEAT TRADE 


Flour Exports on Larger Scale Than in Any 
Year Since 1920—Heavy Ex- 
ports of Grain 


Buenos Armes, Ancentina.—The quan- 
tities and destinations of the principal 
exports from Argentina from Jan. 1 to 
April 3, 1924, were as follows: wheat, 
1,735,140 metric tons; corn, 160,162; flax- 
seed, 590,422; oats, 232,143; barley, 119,- 
745: total, 2,837,612. 

(hus, since the beginning of the year, 
Argentina has been shipping grain at the 
rate of approximately 950,000 tons per 
month. Roughly estimating the possible 
surplus of new corn available for export, 
and adding thereto the balance of the 
surpluses of wheat, flaxseed, oats and 
barley, the country may be considered as 
haviny practically ready for shipment 
someting over 8,500,000 tons of grain, 
the greater part of which must be cleared 
before the end of the year. It is 


awa\ 


therefore possible to anticipate a con- 
tinue! rate of grain exportation of be- 
twee. 950,000 and 1,000,000 tons per 
mon'h, during the remaining nine months 
of th year 1924, 


Contrasting the above figures with 
those for the first quarter of 1923, the 
com) irison is very favorable as regards 
whe. |, the shipments of which, during the 
first three months of last year, amounted 


to | 532,792 tons. The exports of corn 
hav. owing to the supply situation, been 
ver’ much lower than for the first quar- 
ter of any of the years between 1919 


an 1923. There is a strong possibility, 
hoy ver, that at the end of the quarter 
wl has just commenced, the compari- 
son will assume a different aspect. Corn 
exports during the whole of 1923 amount- 
ed io 2,895,157 tons, while the figures for 
1922 and 1921 were more or less the 
san 


I! is believed that the exports for the 


who'e of 1924 will exceed those of any of 
the recent years with the exception of 
192), in which wheat and corn shipments 
were on an extraordinarily large scale, 


owing to the fact that the shipments of 
two crops took place almost within the 


limits of one export season. Flaxseed 
shipments for the quarter just ended 
were better than in the same period of 


any of the previous years included in the 
1919-23 period. The exports of oats were 
almost in identically the same quantity 
as during the corresponding period of 


1923, but barley shipments were consid- 
erably in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding or even any similar periods in 


preceding years. The total outturn of 
barley in the 1923-24 harvest was esti- 
mated, in January last, at 275,793 tons, 
so that a very large proportion of this 
may be considered as having already been 
exported. It is a well-known fact, how- 
ever, that merchants have experienced 
great difficulty, particularly when load- 
ing steamers in Bahia Blanca, in gettin 
together the amount of barley require 
to fill their orders in the sequence con- 
templated. There is every reason to an- 
ticipate that the area sown to barley 
during the forthcoming planting season 
will be the greatest ever known. 

llour exports have continued on a 
larger scale than during the correspond- 
inv period of any year since 1920, the 
11,732 tons, representing the shipments 
for the quarter, comparing very favor- 
ably with the 60,676 tons depot during 
the whole 12 months of the year 1923. 
Plards and other wheat products have 
‘een moving quite freely, the quarter’s 

pments amounting to over 63,000 tons, 
compared with 50,000 tons during the 

t quarter of 1923. 


Wirrep J. Lams. 





CUBA 

Havana, May 24.—Buyers this week 
showed some interest in clear grades of 
four, Prices fluctuated between $5.80 
a nd $6 per sack of 200 Ibs, c.i.f., Havana. 
‘here was no decided inclination toward 
cither hard or soft wheat flours. Price 
was the only consideration. Blended 
‘ours have had some vogue. 

In spite of improvement in original 
r narkets, prices here have had a tendency 
to sag. Canadian flour was an excep- 
tion. Today’s prices: Canadian patents, 
$6@6.75; straights, $6.40; clears, $6.20@ 
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6.30. These prices are made by millers 
who sell on strictly domestic grades. The 
grades consumed here in largest quan- 
tity, however, are “export patents,” which 
are never better than first clear in real- 
ity, with prices ranging $6.10@6.30. 
There can be no exact quotation of prices 
on Canadian grades, for Canadian flour 
usually means only one thing to the 
buyer here. Curiously enough, judging 
from offers in this market, all Canadian 
flour is Manitoba flour, actually guaran- 
teed as such. 

Prices on Kansas flours continued 
strong, ranging $6.60@7.20. Minnesota 
was $6.90@7.60; Texas, $6.20@6.80. Last 
offers from Oklahoma fluctuated between 
$6.40 and $7.25. Some Missouri grades 





Industrial Panadera S.A., the big bak- 
ing concern of that market. 


NOTES 

Emilio Fernandez, a member of the 
firm of Fernandez & Co., Nuevitas, is in 
Havana on a business trip. 

It is reported that organization of a 
new firm is under way, with strong back- 
ing and large capital, to do a general 
trading business throughout the island. 
The flour department will be in charge 
of a capable person. 

There has been excessively hot weather 
here during the past few days, and this 
means that the most dangerous season 
of the year for flour is at hand. Prod- 
ucts usually considered as of best quality 


Medicine Hat Plant of Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Winnirec, Man.-—Among the changes and additions which this year 
will see in connection with the flour mills of western Canada are those 
which the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is making to its plant at 


Medicine Hat, Alta. 


now stands. Its daily capacity is 1,200 bbls. 


The accompanying photograph shows the mill as it 


Two stories are to be added 


to the mill building itself, which will provide much needed space for 


storage and warehouses purposes. 


The milling capacity of the plant, 


however, will for the present remain unchanged. Concrete elevator tanks 
are being added, which will give 110,000 bus increased storage capacity, 
making a total of 220,000 bus. The work will cost approximately $60,000, 


and it is expected to be completed by Aug. 1. 


have been quoted at $6@6.40. These 
prices are all per sack of 200 lbs, c.i.f., 
Havana. Local prices are $7.40@8 per 
sack, delivered. 

From the record of flour imports by 
Cuba in 1923, it is apparent that the 
sales of 11 mills amounted to more than 
25,000 sacks each, of 19 mills to more 
than 10,000 sacks, 14 to more than 5,000, 
26 to more than 1,000, 45 to more than 
500, 9 to more than 100, 3 to more than 
50, and 1 to 25. 

The market at Guantanamo is suffer- 
ing under unusually harassing conditions. 
Drouth has resulted in poor crops, and 
the economic situation has steadily grown 
worse. Flour trade is unattractive. Only 
a few firms with strong financial posi- 
tion are able to compete there. 

Manzanillo is importing a relatively 
large amount of flour. Thig business, 
however, is scattered among a large num- 
ber of firms, and is in small individual 
lots. Mola & Barra and A. Labrador & 
Co. are among the principal importing 
firms, and it is reported that they are 
also the principal stockholders of the 


G. Rock. 


will now be called only “fair,” and those 
of only a moderate quality will fall in 
the bakers’ esteem to “very poor.” Soon 
no flour at all will satisfy the fastidious 
baker. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





SPAIN 


Barcetona, May 21.—Continuing the 
unprofitable course of the market for 
wheat which has prevailed for some time, 
a buyers’ strike and the announcement 
of a good crop have brought about a 
general reduction in prices and a com- 
plete cessation of trading. Prices are 
nearly a peseta lower in some cases than 
those of last week. Offers are freely 
made, but counter offers are all that re- 
sult, and these are so low as to be ruin- 
ous to the holder of wheat. 

In the flour market there is scant ac- 
tivity. It seems as if Spain had stopped 
eating bread. Prices have followed the 
decline in wheat, interior mills offering 
medium grades at 54 pesetas per 100 
kilos (approximately $6.70 per bbl), and 
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fancy grades at 56.50@57 pesetas (ap- 
proximately $7.05 per bbl). Coast mills 
are higher, with offers of 59@60 pesetas 
for medium grades (approximately $7.30 
per bbl), and 62 pesetas (approximately 
$7.70 per bbl), for fancy grades. 

The position of the mills is very diffi- 
cult, and operations have been reduced to 
a minimum. It would seem that there 
should be heavy buying, in view of the 
decline in wheat prices, as soon as con- 
sumers are convinced that prices will go 
no further, but that will only result in a 
subsequent advance. Consumers are the 
same in Spain as in other countries, ap- 
parently; they are inclined to keep off a 
falling market, and then get caught on 
the inevitable rise. 


Fepertco Montacup CasTeLLaNno. 


NEW MILLING PROCESS 
INTRODUCED IN SPAIN 


Barcetona, Spain, May 8.—Consid- 
erable attention has been given in Spain 
of late to a new reduction process which 
has been installed by a prominent milling 
engineer, Senor Menager. It involves the 
use of apparatus that is said to double 








CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 
The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 
Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
co— Week ending-—, 
May 24 May17 = May 24, 1924 
i eee 14,270,486 
Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 


July 1, 1923, to 





bushels: 
o—Week ending— July 1, 1923, to 
May 24 May 17 May 24, 1924 
9,993 317,458 12,236,993 











production without diminishing the qual- 
ity of the product. 

Controversy, as might be expected, has 
arisen over the process, but this hag 
served to give the innovation great pub- 
licity. It appears to be an application 
of a theory of milling which, according 
to its detractors, is contrary to the 
proved method of gradual reduction to 
the end of producing a refined, high 
grade flour by numerous _ successive 
breaks. F. Montacup Casten.ano. 





WISCONSIN MILL FILES 
PETITION IN BANKRUPTCY 


MitwavukeE, Wis.—A _ voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed last Thurs- 
day in federal district court at Milwau- 
kee by the Falls Roller Mills Corpora- 
tion, of Sheboygan Falls, Wis., showing 
liabilities of $73,754 and nominal assets 
of $132,434, of which $130,437 comprise 
real estate and improvements. The un- 
secured claims aggregate $18,390. 

L, E. Meyer. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks were 
registered during the week as follows: 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, crackers 
and biscuits; Corby Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., bread; McFarlane, Lang 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, biscuits, 
cakes and bread; John J. Meier & Co.,, 
St. Louis, macaroni, spaghetti and ver- 
micelli; Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., wheat flour; Star Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, wheat flour; Wallace 
Milling Co., Huntingburg, Ind., soft win- 
ter wheat flour; R. B. Ward & Co., Inc., 
Piedmont and Los Angeles, Cal., bread; 
Westchester Macaroni Co., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., macaroni. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





Canada—Visible Grain Supply 
Visible grain supply in Western Canada 
on May 30, 1924, as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 
Filgx- 
Oats Barley seed 








Wheat Rye 

Ft. William, 
Pt. Arthur.14,506 4,117 1,286 619 1,272 
Winnipeg... 51 107 18 1 2 

Interior ter- 
minal .... 1,561 2,526 227 3 15 
Country ....29,756 11,955 1,239 409 1,073 
Vancouver... 1,123 27 2 sae 39 
Totals .. 46,997 18,732 ,772 932 2,401 
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FOREIGN FLOUR AND WHEAT DUTIES 


(Continued from page 1013.) 


Wheat flour—In 1913, 7 of the 20 
countries studied admitted wheat flour 
duty free. Belgium was the only one of 
the eight countries admitting wheat duty 
free which levied a duty on wheat flour 
imports. Four countries levied duties 
up to 75c a bbl, 4 levied duties between 
7éc and $1.75 a bbl, and 5 levied duties 
of over $1.75 a bbl. The five countries 
levying duties of more than $1.75 were 
the same five that taxed wheat imports at 
more than 35c bu. The distribution of 
flour exports to these 20 countries, which 
together took 77 per cent of American 
flour exports, was as follows: 

Per cent 
To countries admitting free...........+.. 69 
To countries levying up to 75c a bbl..... 4 
To countries levying between 75c and 

$1.75 a bbl 5 
To countries levying over $1.75 a bbl... 2 

With four exceptions, American flour 
went to these countries on an equality 
with the products of other suppliers. In 
Canada, British products enjoyed a pref- 
erence of two fifths the duty, but this 
was of no importance, as Canada was 
not a flour importer. In Brazil, Ameri- 
can flour enjoyed a 30 per cent prefer- 
ence (up to 1911, 20 per cent), in Cuba 
a 30 per cent preference, and in the 
Philippines wheat flour coming directly 
from the United States was admitted 
free, while foreign flour paid 42c a bbl. 
In these cases the duty preferential was 
an important element in determining the 
course of trade. Brazil and the Philip- 
pines were comparatively small purchas- 
ers of wheat flour, but Cuba was a large 
customer. The 30 per cent preferential 
enjoyed by American exporters as the 
result of the reciprocity treaty of 1903 
gave them a very advantageous position 
in the Cuban market. 


DIFFERENTIAL ON FLOUR OVER WHEAT 


From a protective viewpoint, the sig- 
nificant thing about a duty on wheat 
flour is not so much the absolute amount 
of the duty as the differential or addi- 
tional duty that must be paid beyond the 
duty on the wheat from which flour is 
milled. The flour duty is no protection 
to the miller unless it is higher than the 
wheat duty, 

A study of the 1910-14 figures shows 
that seven of the eight countries that ad- 
mitted wheat free also admitted wheat 
flour free; that five levied duties on 
wheat flour which, when reduced to an 
ad valorem basis, were no greater than 
the ad valorem equivalent of the wheat 
duty. The price of wheat and wheat 
flour used in this computation was ob- 
tained by dividing the total exports for 
the five-year period into the total value 
of the exports as given in Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States. Three 
had a duty up to 5 per cent higher. The 
proportion is based on the value of the 
product, not on the wheat duty. A flour 
duty 5 per cent higher than the wheat 
duty is 5 per cent more on the value of 
the product, not 5 per cent more than the 
wheat duty. Three were between 5 and 
10 per cent higher, and two over 10 per 
cent higher. American wheat flour ex- 
ports to the 20 principal markets were 
divided as follows: 


Per cent 

To countries admitting flour free....... 69 
To countries levying a duty on flour no 

BISMOP CHAR OR WHORE cscccccccccorece 2 
To countries levying a duty on flour up 

to 5 per cent higher than on wheat.... 20 


To countries levying a duty on flour be- 
tween § and 10 per cent greater than 
on wheat. 

To countries levying a duty on flour more 
than 10 per cent greater than on wheat 7 
In accordance with the general policy 

of according higher protection to manu- 

facturing industries, it might be expect- 
ed that the ad valorem equivalent of the 
flour duty would be considerably greater 
than that of the wheat duty. A study 
of foreign tariff policies, however, ap- 
pears to show the opposite tendency. 
namely, to give a greater protection to 
the farmer than to the miller. In the 
four European countries that had high 
wheat duties, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, the flour paid almost the same 
duty as the grain. The farmer enjoyed 

a protection of about 40 per cent, but 

the miller had almost no protection. To 

the first three of these countries large 
sales of American wheat were made in 
spite of the high duties. In view of this 


-wheat flour free in 


fact, the failure to make any important 
wheat flour shipments to these countries 
was apparently not due to a prohibitive 
tariff barrier. Apparently, in competi- 
tion with an industrial nation like Ger- 
many, or Italy with its cheap labor, the 
United States enjoyed no particular ad- 
vantage in flour milling corresponding to 
its natural advantages in wheat growing. 


POST-WAR TARIFF SITUATION 


During the war many of the belliger- 
ent countries temporarily suspended the 
duties on wheat and flour and on food- 
stuffs in general. Many of these sus- 
pees are still in force, the continued 

omestic shortage having caused the 
European countries to try to keep down 
the price of foodstuffs. In several cases, 
where coefficients were applied to most 
duties to compensate for depreciated 
currency, the duties on foodstuffs were 
left as before. As a result, where the 
basic duties on wheat and wheat flour 
have been left unchanged, the gold equiv- 
alent of the duty has been materially re- 
duced. In the case of Poland, for in- 
stance, this has reduced the duty to a 
merely nominal figure. Furthermore, the 
rise in the price of wheat and wheat 
flour above the pre-war prices has in a 
number of cases greatly reduced the ad 
valorem equivalent of the duties, usually 
specific in form. 

The figures for 1920 and 1921 show 
that our exports of wheat and wheat 
flour were divided as follows as regards 
the duties paid in the countries of des- 
tination: 


WHEAT, 1920 
Per cent 
BROT PET UCR TE TUTTE UPL TLUT eT Tee 84 
me CO 800 @ OO csccecsecnes seen eowe sete 2 
DOG DEO Me Gls hi. 600 esc canee canes 14 
TVOP FOO OB OU iccds cto vie visvecdeces .None 
WHEAT, 1921 
DU Std dahhedenes ss eeesevenbe Tc kangwee 79 
oo 2 8 yy Serre ; epee eas 12 
Between lic and 35c...... 7 
GVGP GeO BD OF sccstesvascovrevevens 2 
WHEAT FLOUR, 1920 
a MET POUR ET CR UCETT ETC CLERTL TOME TET Tee 43 
es 8 oS errr ee ~~ 2 
SO Tee De, Caste 6secesccocssesee 2 
Over SL. TE @ BOb..cccoces rere rT om 
WHEAT FLOUR, 1921 
hn BUT Ee ELITR CTRL CLL 61 


Up to 75c a bbl 
Between 75c and 
Over $1.75 a bbl.........-.. 

It would be a mistake to attach great 
significance to these figures for 1920 and 
1921. Though duties were removed in 
several cases, import restrictions and 
price fixing often created obstacles quite 
as great as duties, 

By 1922 most of the countries had re- 
moved the licensing requirements and 
other restrictions on imports. In _ that 
year 10 of the 20 countries studied ad- 
mitted our wheat duty free, 6 levied a 
duty up to léc a bu, 3 between 15 and 
35c a bu, and 2 over 35c a bu. Our 
wheat exports were distributed as fol- 
lows as, regards the duty paid: 





Per cent 


i, MELT EU ULE TEULEUNTTE TEE CITC Cre 66 
Un 0 B06 6 O.. 2 cess beers See #20 
Between 15c and 35c a bu............. 13 


Over SEC B BU. cccccsccecsececcccs ches 1 

*Here, as throughout this study, for statis- 
tical purposes shipments consigned to Can- 
ada are considered as paying the Canadian 
duty. A large part of these shipments are 
in bond for re-export and pay no Canadian 
duty, but no information is available as to 
their ultimate destination. 

Six of the countries that had admitted 
1913 followed the 
same policy in 1922. Finland, the one 
now levying a duty on flour, had made 
the change in 1914. This change of pol- 
icy on the part of Finland was, how- 
ever, more than made up by Germany’s 
free admission of flour. Six countries 
levied duties up to 75¢ a bbl, three be- 
tween 75¢c and $1.75 a bbl. American 
wheat flour exports for 1922 were dis- 
tributed as follows as regards the duty 
paid: 


Per cent 
cp. WRERELERE TY CCE ERERTTTLELETEE TET 61 
ee Oe Te De Wis ve osaaws tae Sere 17 
Between 75c and $1.75 a bbl........... 11 
QUOP CB. 96 O Weis ic cesecsvescecscéeecs 10 


A comparison with the situation be- 
fore the war shows very little change in 
the tariff treatment of either wheat or 
flour, nor any considerable change in the 
distribution of our exports as among 
countries levying different rates of duty. 
The one noteworthy change is in the 
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countries imposing a high duty on wheat. 
All of the large purchasers of the pre- 
war period who then put a protective 
duty on wheat now admit it free or at 
a lower rate. The importance, as wheat 
importers, of the two countries which 
still have a duty of over 35c a bu is very 
small. A consideration affecting most 
markets, moreover, is the fact that even 
after the drop from the peak of war 
prices, the price of wheat and wheat 
flour is still above the pre-war price, 
which makes the same specific duty less 
now in proportion to the value of the 
product, than before the war. 

A study of the differential duty on 
wheat flour in 1922 likewise does not re- 
veal a situation greatly different from 
that in the pre-war period, excepting in 
so far as the temporary exemption from 
all duty now granted to wheat in a few 
European countries affects unfavorably, 
for the time being, the market for flour. 
The distribution of exports as between 
the 21 major markets, in point of differ- 
ential duty, was as follows in 1922: 

Per cent 
To countries admitting wheat flour free. 61 
To countries levying a duty on flour no 

higher than on wheat ........e2see0e8 13 
To countries levying a duty on flour up 

to 5 per cent higher than on wheat... 21 
To countries levying a duty on flour 6 

per cent higher than on wheat....... 5 
To countries levying a duty on flour 

more than 10 per cent greater than on 

wheat, less than 

It appears from this survey of the 
foreign tariff treatment of wheat and 
wheat flour that the strong general pro- 
tectionist movement since the war has 
not extended to essential foodstuffs. 
Rather has there been a movement since 
the war toward a more liberal tariff 
treatment of such foodstuffs. The re- 
ports from European countries tell with 
monotonous repetition of the raising of 
the duties on manufactured articles while 
duties on foodstuffs remain unchanged 
or are lowered. 

Only four European countries with 
large importing requirements for wheat 
—France, Germany, Italy, and Spain— 
had high duties on wheat before the war. 
Italy and Germany now admit wheat 
free under a temporary suspension of 
the duty. As long as the high cost of 
living remains the economic and political 
problem that it is today in Europe, any 
general movement toward a higher duty 
on wheat or wheat flour is very unlikely. 
In Japan, a country just developing in- 
dustrially, there is a high duty on wheat, 
but that has been suspended several times 
since the war, and agitation is reported 
for its permanent removal or moderation. 

Several European countries, notably 
France and Spain, have been actively 
pursuing since the war the so-called bar- 
gaining tariff policy. Instead of fixing 
the tariff once for all, governments fol- 
lowing this policy bargain with other 
governments individually, granting con- 
cessions on this or that commodity in 
return for favorable treatment of its 
own exports, and vice versa. Even 
should this policy be followed by several 
European countries, it is very unlikely 
that any desire to discriminate against 
the United States would select wheat as 
the object of a preferential duty. It is 
not the importance of a commodity but 
the conditions of its production and the 
nature of the demand for it that deter- 
mine its vulnerability to tariff discrimi- 
nation. On a commodity such as wheat, 
the price of which is fixed in a world 
market, the duty can not be shifted back 
to the producer, as might be done in the 
case of typewriters, automobiles or food- 
stuffs of more elastic demand and lim- 
ited production. 

Much more likely would be a duty on 
flour, with a view to protecting the home 
milling industry. Such a policy, if wide- 
ly followed, might seriously interfere 
with the American flour export trade, 
forcing the exportation of a large pro- 
portion of the wheat in unground form. 
Looked at from the wheat farmer’s point 
of view, it would not be of great im- 

ortance whether his wheat were bought 
y Minneapolis or Brussels millers, but 
it would be of importance to the milling 
industry and to dairy and live stock 
farmers. Aside from such unstable ex- 
ceptions as Turkey under the new régime, 
however, a survey of the field both be- 
fore and since the war shows no con- 
certed movement toward increased pro- 
tection of the milling industry. 

Now, as before 1914, over two thirds 
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of American wheat flour exports face no 
duties which give differential protection, 
and a large part of the remaining third 
of our flour exports pays only a trifling 
differential duty. A low duty on flour 
is so closely tied up with cheap food- 
stuffs that it seems likely to continue to 
be in large measure exempt from the 
general protectionist trend. 

In the light of this study of foreign 
tariff policy, it hardly seems probable 
that American farmers or millers wil! 
have their foreign markets curtailed by 
high tariff barriers in the near future. 
The temporary exemption from duty that 
several countries have extended during 
and since the war may not continue much 
longer, but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the tariff policy of the future 
on wheat and wheat flour will be fully 
as liberal as before 1914. , 

Editor’s Note—An amalysis of the 
tariff situation im the chief indivi /ual 
markets for American flour and wieat 
will be reproduced from the Burea of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce }.'/le- 
tin in a forthcoming issue of The N«rth- 
western Miller. 





United States—Fiscal Year Export. 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse ¢ ng, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the UU ied 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic m- 
merce; 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour Is 
ROBEF . weccccece 71,007,010 15,10. 561 
eae =... 154,950,971 14,88°,714 
Se 208,321,091 15,79+,824 
re 293,267,637 16,181,234 
Ms :ccee tHe s 122,430,724 21,6 61 
is 2450094044 178,582,673 24,1 ‘79 
0 ee 34,118,853 21,8 51 
See 149,831,427 11,9 78 
Pe acvecse 173,274,015 15,52) 669 
PRC 259,642,533 16,1 65 
re er 92,393,775 11,821,461 
ere 91,602,974 11,3 05 
Es ct teresaae 30,160,212 11,0 87 
rr 23,729,302 10,12 35 
DS avcussoeees 46,679,876 9,040,987 
err 66,923,244 10,521,161 
EP 100,371,057 13,9: 47 
SS £46 0084408 76,569,423 15,5 67 
ere 34,973,291 13,91 18 
See 4,394,402 8,82 5 
| EAT ee 44,230,169 16,98 432 
a ae 114,181,420 19,71). 484 
Es uci eae swe 154,856,000 17,75 0 
| Pree 132,061,000 18,¢ 0 
101,950,000 18,69 0 
1899 139,433,000 18,488,100 

148,231,000 15,35 0 

79,562,000 14,57 ”) 

60,650,000 14,621.00 

76,103,000 15,269 00 

88,415,000 16,8! 0 

117,121,000 16,620,000 

157,280,000 15,19 0 

150,565,000 7,946,000 

153,253,000 6,011,000 

46,000,000 9,000,900 

66,000,000 12,000,000 

102,000,000 12,000 000 

58,000,000 8,000,000 

85,000,000 11,000 900 

88 70,000,000 9,000 000 
ST 106,000,000 9,0 0 
SS Serer 95,000,000 6, 0' 00 
Sree 55,000,000 11,006 000 
Pere ree 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 


(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats 
18,599 1,076 1 
93,146 18,790 H ra 
176,410 15,767 20.904 
66,911 4,302 $5,735 
14,468 33,945 3 3 
16,688 96,361 2 10 
40,997 105,837 11,90 
64,72 88,944 1 0 
38,217 95,918 1 2 
48,786 96,809 1 +4 
9,381 1,860 y 3 
49,065 33,759 
40,039 2,172 
63,671 2,045 
36,802 1,685 ) 
35,853 1,510 
62,445 1,158 2.119 
83,300 4,014 iy 
117,718 46,324 5 
88,807 5,479 1 
55,858 1,154 ) 
74,833 4,613 - 
26,636 9,971 
177,817 37,046 y 
209,348 41,369 
174,089 30,310 1 1 
208,745 69,130 1 1 
176,916 35,096 0 
99,992 13,012 8 
27,691 570 ; 
65,324 5,740 1 
46,034 2,380 7 
75,451 9,43 12. 40 
30,768 953 : 
101,973 13,692 2.98 


*Ten months. 





According to a report issued by the «’- 
partment of the interior, Canada, it \ |! 
be necessary for Canada to export 1,0 .- 
000 bus grain per day between now @' d 
the time that the 1924 crop will be 1 
the market to clear the decks in readin: ss 
to receive the new grain at the Head of 
the Lakes. 
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30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
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Monthly Fiour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 














1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
July ...--++++> 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 892 
August ...+++- 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 761 
September 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,096 1,223 
October .------ 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 1,341 
November 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
Dece! ber 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 1,790 
January 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 1,758 
February 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
March ...-+++- 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 
April ...--++-- 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 1,472 
May ane 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
ae ...24 au 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 
Totals .... 15,103 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15,521 16,183 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 12,769 
*Ten months. 
Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Saly ...ccccwes 8,843 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
Augus ‘veanne 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 16,725 24,712 
September 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 138,102 21,922 25,763 
October ....++. 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 11,954 17,897 19,532 
November 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
Decer r 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
January ...++- 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
Februs'V ...-- 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
March .....-.+-. 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 20,535 
April ....-+e+. 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 
May . eee 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,3859 14,570 14,215 
Saas ...++000ke awe 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 65,917 9,396 
Totals ..«+ *71,007 154,951 208,321 298,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 
T. ‘als, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
98,524 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 173,862 
° months. 
Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
E o3rts of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Sept. 1 of 
the y indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
Year 
begirsing— 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Sept« r 456 698 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
October wesc 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
Nove er 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 521 503 
Decem er 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 359 
January os. 1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 545 719 393 426 390 
Februs ry 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 409 
March ...... 1,398 1,221 987 $21 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 412 
OS 89 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 304 
Me oo -cceawe ° 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 340 
FORO ...coces ° 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 
OF ..ccvcens ‘ 776 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 5622 236 314 382 
August ....0. ° 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 
Totals...*8,791 11,069 7,879 6,887 5,573 9,663 10,809 7,987 7,897 4,896 4,666 4,374 
tals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 
ght months. 
Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
[exports of wheat flour from Canada from May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 
T May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April Totals 
Beigiam ..scstcsenoesvnes oe 1 1 1 oe “2 1 os 1 os 2 2 9 
Bern b cbatdhetenee wis 1 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 18 
Bri GulaRS occcccseve 11 25 18 15 9 16 14 #19 16 12 16 6 176 
sritish South Africa..... 2 17 4 5 3 1 6 6 és 7 9 10 70 
British West Indies ..... 54 «61 48 65 45 69 66 76 57 36 = 61 46 684 
CUUS .. ccc eeeewmnaaes 15 17 23415 12 24 21 31 28 19 33 16 254 
Den mR sonhwaleursewade 4 43 8 10 6 19 62 31 47 15 39 13 297 
Penn. ..asancawhwaksers 15 25 19 10 5 17 26 21 27 16 32 29 242 
+ vpebetats! MERETE? Re een. ee 40 102 66 125 52 226 271 216 178 244 340 211 2,071 
OOS sé cecccgeatinaaddass 10 1 13 «2 19 71 49 72 5 4 1 as 266 
MONGKORE 6 i ivcck os ancvs 24 16 17 20 28 19 18 27 40 110 44 8 371 
oa EE TR. 18 16 2 5 8 8 14 5 6 3 8 3 96 
bbe. eee 5 9 8g 6 5 13 18 36 25 59 62 14 260 
Newfoundland .......... 37 42 15 23 25 71 64 47 16 9 21 11 381 
RC ae PS Se eae 9 3 8 9 1 20 17 24 29 13 4 4 141 
Chin try ire eee 15 1 8 16 24 42 33 23 54 90 152 111 569 
Fren West Indies ..... 1 1 2 oe oe 1 1 2 ee 1 1 1 11 
BNMONIS ix sbutee waa ss 3 8 1 “2s 4 2 6 1 3 2 3 33 
MOG .sccebhaeataee. 0-8 3 4 6 8 9 ee 1 oe ee 31 
Rr ae 2 1 2 1 2 3 3 ee 4 2 3 23 
pg PE EEE 65 651 14 8 6 1 12 10 35 32 36 270 
nore reer rr re. vere ee 49 ie 72 39 41 25 82 45 35 60 43 491 
op EPEC ore ere 4 es = os ee e° ee oe ee es oe 4 
drat TR ee 6 5 6 7 4 17 os tt 7 15 10 128 
MMMOY «0 scaeaaee iy ve eke “s 1 ou 11 5 2 4 3 oi 1 ee - 27 
Unit Kingdom ........ 208 398 369 194 173 394 545 516 381 326 375 268 4,147 
Unit SURGE sabbe<nsece 16 17 18 18 13 25 19 22 14 16 31 9 218 
Vene ID séBan bc bdess es 7 13 10 5 8 13 7 22 14 8 15 8 130 
Jugo-Slavia co ie 2 3 ee eve m ee fer Ee 11 
Re ee rar 4 3 1 4 3 8 12 15 :. 2% 5 10 71 
oi ME ee aes os re bE -is 6 33 9 6 2 tt 4 92 
Pan MAG. 666n-cstalwu bSe8 1 1 2 1 1 1 3 3 2 ee 2 17 
San Domingo ........... 3 2 2 aaa 3 1 3 2 1 4 2 25 
Philippine Islands ...... ar Se eee igre > ae ef 1 5 
BOEICO .ishaecn ive ais 6 “3 1 1 1 1 4 1 6 1 1 3 2 22 
Czecho-Slovakia ........ he 1 1 ie ss me a ~ ad 3 
mest! . catubaibawne ees 3 8 4 im. 1 4 8 9 6 2 48 
Bri West Africa ..... 12 1 1 uke 1 Sas 1 eo 21 
St Te, GU code chs sec re 1 ass 1 1 1 1 oa 1 1 7 
Portuguese Africa ...... <a 3 1 ce 1 Ss 1 1 10 
Br Honduras ....... oh 1 tae 1 oe.” cn 1 | ee 5 
ee RIGS 4¢6460.0 ck ous 1 oe 2 oe 1 1 2 3 1 11 
= > 0¢6-90Ee ON5.60% 0% We ee o* 1 ms 1 1 1 4 
‘06630 ebESON acee es oa 1 2 =e 3 
CRE. reekades ess 646 905 775 657 456 1,155 1,357 1,390 1,0521,0921,398 890 11,773 
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Grain Futures—April Transactions 


Revised figures showing the volume of trading in grain futures during the month of 









a Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Re BE Be ED a oo 56 bvlcas ss 364,932 295,807 47,741 21,706 
“hte ied Sn Ge ee eee 19,175 10,362 1,035 2 
~- "neapolis Chamber of Commerce... 31,893 ..... 5,932 12,915 
Soe City Board of Trade 9 ieee 
hg ith Board of Trade ....... pe ae ee 14,951 
oe Louis Merchants’ Exchange 3,797 78 cats” Geeks 
™!lwaukee Chamber of Commerce... . 584 1,304 445 631 

TOMMD Gime me bees oukc ss ciicecccccec 451,186 323,243 55,268 560,205 


000’s omitted): 


“Durum wheat, except No.-1 spring, Duluth being the only market. trading in durum. 


, 1924, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United States Department 
The figures listed represent the sales, or only one side of the transaction, 
being an equal number of purchases (in bushels, 


Barley Flaxseed Total 
730,186 
30,574 
51,687 


439 1,753 882,094 
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ANSWERS TO THE CURIOUS 


Mechanics: A conveyor running with 
the sun will carry more material than 
one running against the sun. We do 
not know why this is so. 

X. Y. Z: The McNary-Haugen bill is 
called the congressional-relief bill be- 
cause it is primarily designed to help 
members of Congress continue in their 
jobs. Ask us some more funny ques- 
tions. 

Depressed: We have known a great 
number of millers who became exceed- 
ingly rich by selling new crop flour in 
advance at a low price and then buying 
in their wheat so cheap that they sim- 
ply cleaned up. Most milling fortunes 
have, as a matter of fact, been made in 
that way. Now yow tell one. 

Uncertain: Why not consolidate your 
company with some neighboring mills 
which are doing well? It is simply a 
matter of salesmanship. If you can 
show them how they would gain by it, 
the thing is as good as accomplished. If 
you succeed, please send us your photo- 
graph. 


* * 


CAPACITY RUN 
A flour milling miller in Maine, 
Depending for power on the rain, 
Whose clients played whist 
While they waited for grist 
And the waiting caused some to com- 
plain, 
When told that the grist his mill ground, 
Would scarce feed a good hunting hound, 
Got hard-boiled sore 
Till above the mill’s roar, 
They could hear him this question pro- 
pound: ' 


“How long do you pin-headed saps, 
Suppose that your meal eating yaps, 
Could eat all the flour, 
This mill grinds each hour 
Before they'd fill up to their gaps?” 


The spokesman spit hard and looked 
mean 
As he said: “It’s easily seen 
The poor dogs would die 
Ere a week could pass by; 
Starved to death, on a diet so lean.” 
A. W. E. 


FOREIGN LODGINGS FOR FEED 


A Belgian dealer in flour and feed 
wrote thusly to an American shipper: 

“Sample received. We desire to ask 
how long a residence in a warehouse this 


feed will sustain without alteration. 
Also whose fabrication it is.” 
* . 
ADVERTISING 


He who has some goods to sell 

And gently whispers down a well, 
Will never make as many dollars 

As he who climbs a tree and “hollers.” 


—Anon, 
* * 


At a trade dinner in London a for- 
eigner was asked to offer a few remarks, 
but as no time was named, he cut his talk 
short, saying in explanation that he did 
not want to “cockroach” on the time of 
the next speaker. After the affair was 
over, he inquired of the man who sat 
next him why they all laughed. He 
was informed that he had said “cock- 
roach” when he ought to have said “hen- 
croach.” 

om * 
SURPRISE AS GOOD AS EVER 

Bob Wright, of the Satanta Chief, 
blames this one on a farmer who lives 
in his vicinity: “A farmer brought some 

roduce to town and sold it. Thought 
e, ‘I will surprise my wife.’ He bought 
a suit of clothes, a hat and a pair of 
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shoes and put them under the back seat. 
On the way home he stopped at the river, 
took off all his old clothes and threw 
them in. Then he looked under the seat 
for the new outfit. They were gone. 
Finally he got into the buggy and said: 
‘Gidap, Maud—we’ll surprise her any- 
how.’ ” : 

—Larned (Kansas) Tiller and Toiler. 


* * 


Two salesmen struck up an acquaint- 
ance in the lobby of a hotel. The young- 
er one, despondent and worried over his 
ill luck, remarked that he hadn’t taken 
an order in a fortnight. His new ac- 
quaintance in reply said: 

“That’s no reason for feeling blue. I 
haven’t closed a deal for the past six 
months.” 

“For heaven’s sake, what do you sell?” 

“Contracts for bridges.” 

- * 

Auto tourists see so much on the way 
that it requires something out of the 
ordinary to interest them. A_ tourist 
in a rural district was impressed by the 
more-dead-than-alive appearance of the 
country. At last he found a native 
standing by the fence regarding him 
with just a glimmer of interest. 

“Not much going on around here, is 
there?” asked the tourist. 

“Nope,” replied the native. “Nothing 
but the interest on the mortgages.” 

—Wayne Winner. 





‘Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








LIVE WIRE BROKER REPRE- 
sentative to sell our strong bakers patent 
and choice short patent Kansas hard win- 
ter wheat flours in the New England states. 
Address 978, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANT 


WANTED — BY MINNESOTA SPRING 
wheat mill with well-known brand, sales- 
man for Scranton, Pa., territory, who can 
demonstrate his sales ability with figures 
indicating past volume. Address 1951, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE MIXED FEED MANUFACTURER 
with some good established trade is desir- 
ous of securing a live-wire representative 
on a straight but liberal commission basis 
in New York state; do not reply unless you 
can sell quality goods and give our ac- 
count proper and constant attention to the 
exclusion of all other competitive lines; 
this is an opportunity for the right man to 
make some real money. Address 1941, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent mill with some following in Iowa 
territory. Address 1943, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent; years of experience in best and largest 
mills; can furnish best of references, Ad- 
dress Box 783, Vallejo, Cal. 


CHEMIST WITH EXCELLENT RECORD 
and past results desires change Aug. 1 or 
sooner; able to demonstrate; mill around 
2,000 bbls capacity, West or Canada pre- 
ferred. Address 1935, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, 21 YEARS OLD, MILLER BY 
trade, would like to get work in Unjted 
States; is willing to work to pay back 
amount advanced for ticket. Write Ger- 
man to Friedrich Schultheis, Schriesheim 
by Heidelberg, Baden, Germany. 











AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 TO 
500 bbis capacity; 26 years’ experience; 
have made an extensive study of the busi- 
ness and will consider only high class 
position; prefer salary and percentage with 
strictly reliable firm; also good millwright 
and know how to make a plant produce 
and keep it there; best of recommenda- 
tions. Address 1964, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. ‘ 





(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) MISCELLANEOUS 








PRACTICAL BREAD BAKING DEMON- FIVE-TON WAGON SCALE, STEEL FRAME 
strator, well known in 18 states, wishes to registering beam, Detroit exact weight and \ 4 . 
get with a flour mill; now superintendent other package scales, electric fans, ovens 
in a seven-oven shop; wishes to get back and plates, 25 K.W. G.E. D.C. generator, Can Ou nswer I hese 
on the road; best references. Address 1952, watchman’s clock, grain tester and sam- 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis pler, 1%-ton truck with grain bed; office 


equipment of every description. York e e 
AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN Mills, Inc., York, Neb uestions Daily ij 
. 


wants connection with a large northwest 
ern or Montana mill for Indiana, Ohio or 
Michigan, on straight salary; has sold to 
car buyers, jobbers and bakers for 15 
years; can furnish reference. Address 1949, 


_ oere: Northwest rn Miller, mlnneapotis. Is your percentage of 
MAN WITH LIFE-TIME EXPERIENCE “ 
feed and cereals in Ohio de- patent flour right? 


selling flour, 
sires to represent some hard winter wheat 


mill in territory mentioned; feel sure that 


if price and quality are right can get | . 
results. Address Box M, care Northwest- W rp y 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. W\ A N R D iat perc entage of 
. 
BY COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT AND first and second clears 
bookkeeper; seven years’ experience in mill 


office work, in charge of accounting de- > ki 
partment of southwestern mill past four Branch Manager are you ma ing? 
years; single man, 30 years of age, now 

employed; can furnish excellent references. for 


Address 1961, care Northwestern Miller, ° - 
Minneapolis. New England What 1S your y ield 
of low grades? 




















AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS FROM 100 
to 300 bbls capacity; have had life-time States 
experience and up with the times in mill- 
ing, exchange and merchant milling; good 
millwright, have my own tools; can fur- m 
nish first class reference as to character The man we want must be a real 7 
and ability Address 1950, care ‘North- business getter with a record to 1¢ ar Son utomatic 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 
prove it. He must be thoroughly 





HIGH CLASS IOWA SALESMAN, EXPERI- familiar with the territory and 

enced with jobbers, bakers and mixed car both baking and grocery trade. FE] S ] 
trade over entire state and adjacent ter- a 

ritory, will be open for new crop; 12 years’ He must be experienced in han- Our Ca es 
experience partly as district manager and dling a 
as general representative; 39 years old lines to insure results. “ = 
and married; good references. Address 980, > tl I t * 2Pre 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo We have a well established busi- give 1e rig 1 answers. 


sales organization along 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- ness and reputation and the right 
ent; have handled all makes of machinery man can greatly increase the busi- 
= a a “ee Se ye yo = ness, If you can deliver in ac- Users —Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis and Buffalo. Pills- 
n mills »> to 2, bis; w yuare e 7 f M ’ «a . Ps 
results in every department of mill or no cordance with the preceding, the bury Flour Mills, Buffalo. Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
pay; 40 years old, with family; available position will pay accordingly York City. Red Star Mills, Wichita, Kansas, and many others. 
on 30 days’ notice; good references. Ad- 
dress 981, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, age, previous employment, experi- 


In writing, give particulars as to 


AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER IN ence, qualifications and salary ex- 
pected Your letter will be treat- 


mill up to 5,000 bbis; thoroughly familiar e 

with all kinds of wheat, also rye, milling; ed as confidential, R h d S l ( 

wish to connect myself with reliable firm 1C ar son ca e ompan \ 

which is in need of a capable miller hav- ° 

ing the ability to handle men with good H k * J J ] NEw YorK MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA CHICAGO P ° 7 
ecKer-JOnes-J ewe | WICHITA MEMPHIS PASADENA, CAL. assalc, N. J. 


results; can furnish the very best of rec- 


ommendations. Address 1940, care North- , 
western Miller, Minneapolis. um 
P Milling Co. 

WHO WANTS AN OHIO SALESMAN WHO — . IPR, , =p 
has successfully represented a_ 1,500-bbl 503 Seneca St., BL FI ALO, N.Y. 
spring wheat mill for over 10 years? Said 
mill will highly recommend him, and state 
that any mill will look a long time to find 
a man who can represent them as suc- 
cessfully as he can; to any one interested, 
a satisfactory reason given for wishing a 
position by Aug. 1. Address 1938, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT TO MANAGER OR SALES 

manager large mill or sales manager small 

mill; three years charge accounting de- 
1,500-bbl mill; five years’ sales FOR SALE CHEAP % 


























partment 


experience in the field moa nee ge Mle TERMINAL ELEVATOR 


as means to acquire first hand 
flour merchandising; this experience is Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 


backed by 14 years’ executive experience . ms iat “ee Hei . 7 
in another line; 42 years old, married: CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 

best references; available immediately. Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 

Address 979, care Northwestern Miller, G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 


Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN PAST 40, WITH EXPERIENCE 
and ability to obtain business, wants con- 


nection with northwestern or southwestern UST ° ‘ 
mill for New England states, including L Y RP « Y >» . aya) > 
Boston; 10 years’ acquaintance with bak- BAGO OG as a garage 1S a we lcome sight 


ers and jobbers; having practical bakeshop ° . ° 
bakers success- to a car-owner in distress—so is 


experience, can handle 
fully; over four years was connected with Tue Cr EVELAND- AKRON Baa Co 


one of the largest northwestern flour mills St S ° e 
of Minneapolis; am _ married; prefer CLEVELAND, OHIO To » : » » > 
straight salary or salary and commission; , rong cott repair service welcomed 


satisfactory reference. Address 1930, care . . . . . 
by the milling industry! This organi- 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE zation stands ready at all times to ship 
SPLENDID MINNESOTA MILL PROPERTY Self-Rising Flour replacement parts bolting cloth and 
> 


in excellent condition for sale; holding 


throughput Northwest, central states and cictcnescintens ? lies inv business 
any supphes you use in your business. 


East; capacity about 700 bbls daily. Ad- 
dress 1962, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BAKERIES FOR SALE PHOSPHATE Try Us / 
































WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BAKERY FOR 
sale—Town 20,000 population, near Minne- . . 

apolis and St. Paul; using about 5 bbis Victor Chemical Works 
flour daily; excellent proposition for live 7 

party, and plenty room for expansion. New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Address 1963, care Northwestern Miller, Nashville 

Minneapolis. 











NORTHWESTERN MILLING EQUIPMENT CO, | one —- Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 


1600 East Lake Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WHEAT The Strong-Scott M Co. 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Go. Ltd.Winnipeg oe 


a A i ey, ly cn, cg At 


Flour and Feed Mill Equipment Design and Construction 
Equipment Bought and Sold 




















